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BASES FOR FREIGHT CHARGES 

INTitODUCTION 

The value of a traffic man's serriees to a concern is 
measuTed not only l^ his technical knowledge and under- 
standing of railway tariffs, but also by his comprehensive 
application of such roles and practices to the business 
in which he is engaged. He must know how to put these 
rules into effect legally, and how to make use of all the 
systematic appliances that are available or can be devised 
for the betterment and development of traffio. 

Students of interstate commerce, though versed in the 
theory of the subject, will find many difficult problems 
confronting them in actual shipping practice, and it is the 
object of this treatise to point out some of those features 
which enter into the scdentifio checking of shipments in 
duly industrial shipping practice. 

In the performance of his duties a traffic man must 
ezerdse eternal vigilance, as new conditions arise con- 
stantly which necessitate dianges iu railroad rules, rates, 
and regulations, some of which may be advantageous 
to his business and others detrimental even to the point 
of gravest danger. The better acquainted he is with the 
methods employed by the carriers in the conduct of their 
business, the better he is qualified to conserve the inter- 
ests he represents. 

1 
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2 BASES FOB FREIGHT CHABGES 

A traffic manager may represent a hnsineBS concern 
whose shipments are practically all "outbound," either 
from one central point to many widely separated points 
in carloads or less than carloads, or perhaps from several 
initial points to mai^ other distant plaoes, or the traffic 
may originate in many different territories, to be cen- 
tralized at a single destination. In any event, in order 
to facilitate the traffic, he must be familiar with local 
conditions existing in the districts from which and to 
which the traffic moves, and he must be equipped with a 
comprehensive system covering the movement of ship- 
ments, rates, classifications, and charges which may affect 
the tonnage. 
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CHAPTER I 



1. Faotobs Dbtbbhinihg Fbeioht Ghabobb 

The bases ior transportation charges are the rate 
and the weight, or sometimes quantity. As a role, freight 
charges are computed hy multiplying the weight of a 
shipment by the rate, which is the cost of transporting 
100 ponnds of the commodity in question. Sometimes 
a ton is used as the miit of weight, as, for example, in 
the ease of coal tariffs ; in a few eases the rate is based 
upon a certain quantity, such as a barrel, but when this 
is done there has been a previous estimate made as to 
the average weight of each package. It can therefore be 
said that the bases for all freight charges are the rate 
per unit of weight, which is usually 100 ponnds, and the 
weight of the shipment. While this statement is true 
as far as the transportation proper is concerned, there 
are often additional servioes rendered by public carriers, 
such as switching, refrigeration, transfers, etc., for which 
charges are made. Such charges are determined accord- 
ing to special rules and schedules of charges aside from 
the regular tariffs. The various rates, weights, and spe- 
cial charges and factors affecting freight charges will 
be pointed out in the following pages, but before this 
is done a brief outiine of freight tariffs will be given. 
3 
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4 BASES FOB FREIGHT CHABOES 

2. FsBiaHT TABms 

Freight tariffB may well be divided into three dasaes : 
(a) Clasalfioations and exception aheets; (b) class tariffs ; 
and (o) eommodity tariCFs. These are not always pnb- 
lished in separate tarifFs. This is particularly tme of 
class and commodily tariffs. 

(a) Freight Classifications 

The freiji^t dassification enmnerates, alphabetically, 
all articles of traffic, and, as the name implies, merely 
distribtttes them into different classes as a basis for 
assesmng and collecting freight charges. Usually the 
same commodity takes different rates when for carload 
and less-than-carload lots. The classification governs, 
not between specific stations, but over a j^ven territory, 
which is usually extensive. Thus^ what is known as the 
OfBcial Classification governs, generally speaking, on 
shipments moving within the territory east of the Misais- 
sippi and north of the Ohio and the Potomac rivers. It, 
e. g., places dry goods in first class; shredded wheat bis- 
coits, less-than-earload, in second class ; glucose, less- 
than-carload, in third class, etc., etc. 

The other two principal classifications are the Soutii- 
em, applying generally east of the Mississippi Biver and 
south of the Ohio and the Potomac rivers and the West- 
em, applying west of the Mississippi Biver. A perusal 
of these different classifications, whidi may be procured 
at any freight office, will show the different number of 
classes for less-than-carload and for carload freight that 
each of these provides for. (See Map 1 in the Atlas of 
Traffic Maps.) 
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FREIGHT CHABOES 5 

The class to which any article lightly belongs is deter- 
mined by conmdering sndi eleonents as dead weight, car 
oapadty, riak, cost of handling, competition, value of 
ftHumodify, volome of traCBo^ indirect traffic, laws of 
trade, etc, but as this subject is treated in the treatise 
on "Freight Classification" in this conrse, it will not be 
discussed in this section.* 

Classifications also contain a set of mles which govern 
on traffic moving subject thereto. These roles cover sudi 
items as returned shipments, minironm weights, allow- 
ances for dnimage, rates on different sfylea of packages, 
what constitates a carload shipment, and nnmerons other 
items. They are very important and should be studied 
carefully. For comparison of these mles see Chapter 
VI of the treatise on "Froight Classification." In the 
same class of freight tariffs with -classifications are ex- 
ception sheets. The exception sheets as a rule remove 9 
commodity from the classification and give it a lower 
rate than that shown in the dassification. These excep- 
tions are often made because of some condition existing 
within a restricted territory, and therefore exception 
sheets do not have so wide an application as do classi- 
fications. They may apply on traffic between certun 
points, or within given states, or possibly over only a 
single road or group of roads. These exception sheets, 
because of thar very nature, being irregnlarities in clas- 
sifications, are the sources of numerous errors in assess- 
ing frei^t charges and should, therefore, be carefully 
noted. 



1 StcmidMck, J. r^ Freight CtaBttfcaHim. 
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6 BASES FOB FBEIOHT CHAfiOES 

(b) Class Tariffs 

The Beoond kind of freight tariffs is the class tariff. 
This qnotes rates according to the claases provided in 
the classification. Said rates are in cents per 100 pounds, 
and apply hetween specific stations within the territory 
in which the particolar (dassification governs; L e., the 
rates for first-, second-, third-, fourth-, fifth- and sixtii- 
class freight from New York to Chicago are, respectively, 
75, 65, 50, 35, 30, and 25 cents per 100 pounds. From this 
it is clearly seen that the oUssification and the class 
tariff are supplementary, neither being complete without 
the other. To determine the rate on dry goods from 
New Tork to Chicago, it is necessary, first, to find from 
the Official Classification in what olass that commodity 
is placed. Having found this to be the first olass, one 
then refers to the class tariff, which shows that the rate 
for first-class articles from New Tork to Chicago is 75 
cento per 100 pounds. The next step is to determine 
whether or not tiiere is any exception sheet which places 
dry goods in a class lower than the first. 

(c) Commodity Tariffs 

The commodity tariff differs from the other two in 
tiiat it quotes the rate on the particular commodity be- 
tween specified stations wihout the use of any other pub- 
lication. To illustrate: A commodity tariff on lumber 
shows the rates on lumber from Wausau, "Wis., to points 
A, B, and C in Illinois as being 14, 15, and 16 cento per 100 
pounds, respectively. The functions of the blassifioation 
and the class tariff are combined in the commodity 
tariff. By far the largest tonnage of such commodities 
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FREIGHT TARIPPS 7 

as coal, lumber, grain, livestock, packing-bonse prodncts, 
etc., wbich usually moTe in large volnmeB, is carried on 
rates provided for in conunoditr tariffs. Commodity 
tariffs are also extensively nsed vbenever it is necessary 
to make exceptionally low rates on particolar commodi- 
ties between ghen points. In looking up a rate both ex- 
ceptions and commodity rates should be studied. 

With the different kinds of freight tariffs disposed of 
by this brief statement, the individual factors determin- 
ing freight charges may next be considered, of whidi 
the rate will first be taken up. 
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CHAPTER n 



This sabjeet may be divided into two parts — ^kinds of 
rates and application of rates. Under kinds of rates ike 
following will be considered: (a) Carload and less-than- 
carload rates; (b) local and joint rates; (o) distance 
rates; (d) snm of locals; (e) proportional rates; and (f) 
differential rates. 

1. KisTDs or Batbs 

(a) Carload and Less-Than-Carhad 

Les8-tban-«arbad (L. G. L.) rates apply on small ship- 
ments which do not reqnire an entire car for thmr trans- 
portation bnt which are delivered to the railroad com- 
pany's freight honse and shipped in a car with nmnerons 
other shipments. Carload (C. L.) rates apply only on 
shipments which move in straight carload lots* and 
whi(^ are delivered to the carrier by one shipper in one 
day nnder one bill of lading or receipt and to be delivered 
nnder one expense bill to one consignee (nnless other- 
wise provided in classification or exceptions). It fre- 
quently happens that a shipment is not of snfBoient 
quantity to fill an entire car bnt is so large that the 

iTbe weight coutltatlnc a carioad varies wltt Oie cotnmoOl^, 
capadtr of tbe vtm, and the qaantttir ordlnarlljr shlwed at one tbne. 
Tbe w^sM rartea oader different dteanutaacM from a taw UumaaiHl 
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BATBS 9 

charges at ibe actual weight and the L. C. L. rate are 
greater than if the C. L. rate and the miTiimimi weight 
(which will be explained later) are need. In such osBes 
the shipments should be billed as a full carload. Gar- 
loads are generally loaded by the shipper and unloaded 
by the consignee. 

Some commodities do not have any carload rates but 
take the same rate irrespectlTe of quantity shipped. 

(b) Local and Joint Bates 

The term "local rate,** as used in tariffs, means that 
tlie rate applies between two points, both of which are 
on the same railroad, while the term "joint rate" means 
that the rate extends over the lines of two or more car- 
riers and is made by an agreement between such carrient. 
To illustrate: Moline, HI., and Omaha, Neb., are both 
located on the G. B. L & P. By., and the first-class rate 
between these two points is 60 cents per 100 pounds. 
This is a local rate. On the other hand, a shipment mov- • 
ing from Moline to Milwaukee, Wis., may pass over two 
lines, the 0. B. ft Q. B. B. and the North-Westem, but 
there is a through fourtii-dass rate of 18.5 cents per 
100 pounds, and tiiis is known as a joint rate because hf 
agreement the G. B. & Q. B. R and the North-Western 
have pubtished a tariff showing this rate between tiie 
two points named. Joint rates are often called through 
rates. 

(c) Distance Rates 

Instance rates, tiie Amplest form of freight rate, 
depend upon the distance the shipment is carried. The 
rate increases with the distance, but not in the same ratio. 
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10 BASES FOB FREIGHT CHARGES 

The following tables show both class and commodity 
rates as applicable within the state of Iowa: 

TABLE 1 

Iowa Distance Rates 

class ratb8 

Bates nr Cents pee 100 PoriTDs 
Classes 

Uiua 12 3 4 

5 14. 11.9 9.3 T. 4.9 6. 4.9 4.2 BJi 2.S 

10 14.8 12.6 10.1 7.4 &2 6.3 D.2 4.4 3.7 3. 

U 1&.6 13.8 ia4 7.8 6.4 6.8 6.4 4.7 &9 3.1 

20 ie.4 18.9 lOA 8^ 6.T 6.8 6.7 4.9 4.1 8.2 

26 17. 14JS 11.8 8Jt 6.9 e. 6.9 6.1 4.2 8.4 

460 64. 4a 38. 83. 28. 80.6 26JS 28. 20.6 19. 

470 64.6 48.5 S8JS 83.6 28.6 81. 26. 23JI 21. 19.0 

4S0 66. 4S. 89. 34. 20. 31.6 26^ 24. 21.6 20. 

400 66.6 49.5 38JI 84Jt 29.6 82. 27. 2L6 22. 20.5 

600 66. 6a 40: iXi. 80. 32.6 27JS 26. 22.S 21. 
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Distance rates are nsnally local rates, bnt in some cases 
joint distance rates are in nse. A good illnstratioD of 
such rates is found in the rates ordered by the Bailroad 
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ConuDissioD of the State of Iowa. The following from the 
Iowa ClaBsification fully explains these rates : 

1. The freight (Aisxge on a shipmeat of frei^t paaointr over 
two or more railroads within this at&te shall be ei^t? (60) per 
ceot of the amn of the local chargea for tiie distance each railroad 
hauls the freight. 



, .Railway, 50 miles at Class E rate, 4 cents 
, .Bailway, 75 miles at Class E rate, 4.4 cents 



Total, 8.4 cents 
80 i>er cent of 8.4 cents, the snm of the two locals, would be 
6.72 cents, the joint rate. 

2. Railroad companies shall absorb all transfer charges on 
carload lots, except at junction points where the carrying lines 
do not have track connections and it is necessary to deliver cars 
to an intermediate carrier to make the transfer, in such cases the 
actual cost of the intermediate switching service may be added 
to the through charge. 

3. In case the application of the ei^ty (80) per cent rule 
would make the rate less than the continuous mileage rate, then 
the continuous mileage rate shall be the joint rate. 



Distance First class rate 

5 miles 14 cents 

320 miles 57 cents 



Total, 71 cents 
80 per eent of 71 cents, the sum of the two locals, is 56.8 cents, 
while the continuous mileage rate for 325 milea (330) would be 
57.5 cents, therefore the oontinuoos mileage rate would be the 
joint rate. 

4 The above joint rate Ediall not app^ on distances less Oian 
twenty-five miles; and in such cases the joint rate shall be eighty 
(80) per eent of the local charges for ten and fifteen mile hauls, 
tlie transfer charges on carloads to be absorbed by the railroad 
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12 BASES FOB FBEIQHT CHABGES 

The reader may well bear in mind the discnssions of 
distance rates in the treatises on rates in Official, Sonth- 
em and Western territories. 

(d) Sum of Locals 

The term "smn of locals" means that the through 
rate between two given points is made by ad^ng together 
the rate from the point of ori^^ to a jonction point 
through which the shipment moves and the rate from 
that junction point to destination. The snm of the locals 
is generally used when a shipment moves over two or 
more lines and there is no joint rate, but it may also be 
nsed when the consignment is carried by one line only. 
The following is such a case : To secure the first-class 
rate between Lincoln, Neb., and Blue Earth, Minn., the 
first-elass rate of 40 cents between Lincoln and Sioux 
City, la., is added to the 55-cent first-dass rate between 
Siooz City and Bine Earth, making a through rate of 
95 cents. Often rates published as throng rates are 
made up on this basis. 

Formerly the sum of the locals was always nsed, even 
though there was a published through rate, if the sum of 
the locals was less than tiie through rate, but under 
present nilings of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
the sum of the locale cannot be used where there is a 
published through rate. Even with this ruling in force 
the expert traffic manager can sometimes save money 
by routing shipments via lines or junctions where the 
through rate may not be in effect 

It is, however, well understood that the through rate, 
except in spetual oases, shall not exceed the sum of the 
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local rates and when such a condition is fonnd to exist, 
it is, as a mie, only necessary to call tiie attention of 
the proper railroad official to the matter Mid the throng 
rate wiU be reduced to an amotint equal to the sum of 
ike local rates. If the carrier does not re-adjost such 
rates the matter may be pat before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

It might be possible to secure the advantage of tiie 
sum of the local rates by shipping to some party at the 
jnnetion point and requesting that the party reship as a 
new shipment to destination, but unless the movement of 
traffic is continuous for an extended period of time the 
trouble is greater than the saving. In some cases it will 
be found that there is a material Baviog by consigning a 
shipment to a junction point in oare of a forwarding 
agent, who sends the shipment to the final destination. 
An example of this is found in the handling of shipments 
from New York City to Texas points. On account of the 
very low rates applying within the state of Texas, the 
sum of the boat line rates to Galveston or other ports and 
the intrastate Texas rate is materially less than the 
through rate. There are, generally, forwarding concerns 
who make a spedalty of handling business from the boat 
lines to the rul carrier going to tiie final destination. It 
is not possible to ship to the junction point and there 
request the railroad agent to forward the shipment to 
destination. The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
held that this is unlawful. 

(e) Proportional Rates 

Another kind of freight rate is the proportional rate. 
This rate applies from one station to another, not on 

L:.q,t.zed_,CjOO»^lc 



14 BASES FOB FBEIQHT CHARGES 

traffie originatmg at the one station and destined to the 
other, but on trafBc moving between the two stations, 
either originating beyond the first or destined beyond the 
second. For example, shipments from New York City to 
Des Moines, Iowa, can be billed at the following class 
rates (subject to the Official Classification) from New 
Yoik to Bock Island, BL (a Mississippi Biver Crossing) : 

Class 1 2 3 4 5 6 

Bate 88 76 59 41 25 29 

From Bock Island to Des Moines, the following class 
rates (subject to the Western Classification) apply: 

Class 1 2 3 4 5 A 

Bate 37 30 23% 19 13^: 16 

If the shipments were consigned from New York with 
Bock Island as their final destination, the following class 
rates (snbject to the Offidal Classification) would apply: 

Class 1 2 3 4 5 6 

Bate 97 84 66 47 40 33 

On shipments for Des Moines originating at Bock 
Island, the following class rates (subject to the Iowa 
Classification) apply: 

Class 1 2 345ABCDG 
Bate 36 27.7 21.3 17 12.7 14.2 11.8 10.2 8.5 7.2 
These proportional rates mij^t be said to be divisions 
of through rates and are usually lower than the local 
rates between the points. 

These rates apply via fixed gateways, as, for example, 
on tnudness from the eastern states to points northwest 
of Chicago and to points in the nearest states west of 
the Mississippi Biver the gateways f^e Chicago, Kan- 
kakee, Peoria, Mississippi Hver points, etc., or on bnsi- 
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RATES 15 

ness from Nortii Carolina and Virginia points to points 
north of the Ohio Birer, the gateways are the Ohio 
Biver CrossingB. 

Proportional rates between any two points should not 
be confused with rates applying between those two points 
proper. 

(f) Differential Rates 

Differential rates are those which for some reason or 
other are lower than the regular rates, depending on the 
class of service rendered. There are several differential 
rates applying from New York City and other extern 
points to Chicago. First, there is a differential rate 
applying via the more round-about all-rail lines. 

These low rates are tdlowed because of the slower 
service brought about by the loi^r haul and when there 
is no urgent need for the goods, money can be saved by 
shipping via a differential route. Otiier differential 
routes are via rail and lake, ocean and rail, and river, 
canal and lake. Bail-and-lake routes are available only 
during that part of the year in which lake traffic can be 
carried on. Blver-canal-and-lake routes are very slow 
and consequently are only useful for the transportation 
of certain kinds of business. 

The following table shows the rates via the respective 
lines from New York City to Chicago : 

TABLE 2 
COKPAR^TiVB IUtes Fboh Nsw Yokk CtTT TO Cmc&QO 
Hates in (^ktb teb 100 Foimvs 



Fart frelgbt TB 

Ball dlfferenUal «6 

Bail and lake 62 
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16 BASES FOB FREIGHT CHARGES 

2. Apfucation of Batqb 

(a) Basing Points 

It Ib important not only to be thoTon^hly familiar 
with the different kinds of rates, but jnst as important, 
if not more so, to be versed in the application of them, 
as most overchat^s probably result from a failure on 
the part of the railroad bill clerk to know whether or not 
he can apply certain rates to the shijHnent in question. 
Comparatively few rates are specifically shown in freight 
tariffs as applying between two given points. Bates 
are nsnally shown as applying between the more impor- 
tant points, as Chicago, on the one hand, and Bock Island 
and Moline, on the other; then there are two lists of 
stations in the tariff, one of which shows points taking 
Chicago rates, and the other shows points taking Bock 
Island and Moline rates. In the list of stations taking 
Chicago rates may be found Blue Island, lU., and in the 
Moline-Bock Island group is Chtlva, Dl. This means that 
the same rates as apply from Chicago to Bo«:k Island 
apply from Chicago to Galva, and also from Blue Island 
to Moline, Bo<^ Island, or Oalva. In sliort, all rates 
between Chicago and Bock Island apply between any 
point in the Chicago group and any point in the Moline- 
Bock Island group. Many errors result in a failure to 
note that a certain point is entitled to the same rate as 
some other. This is particularly true in the case of mis- 
celluieouB commodify rates. The above is one of the 
simpler forms of this method of publishing rates between 
important points and applying them to points nearby. 
Ab tariffs are made to cover larger territories, the method 
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becomes more and more extensive and one important 
point is nsed as a basing point. For example, all stations 
in a large part of Texas are known as Texas Common 
Points, and all take the same rates from Chicago and a 
large snrronnding territory known as Chicago territory. 
Then, again, there is a SI Lonis territory from which the 
rates to these Texas Common Points is lower than from 
the Chicago territory. Thns, it is important to locate a 
town, say, in Btinoia, in the correct territory, either St 
Lonis or Chicago. If located in Chicago territory instead 
of in St. Lonis territory, an overcharge will result. 

This method is nsed very extensively in compiling 
freight tariffs, and, in fact, is ahsolntely essential for 
the sake of simplicity, if that word may be nsed in con- 
nection witii freight tariffs. It is impossible to treat this 
subject fnUy in the space allowed here. 

The term "basing point" is nsed in another sense in 
the Southeast, where rates are made by billing on some 
important point such as Atlanta, and adding the local 
rate from this important point to the final destination. 
This method of rate-making is fully explained in the 
treatise on rates in Sonthem Territory. 

(&) Applying "Between" or "From and To" 

In tariffs covering bnt small territories, rates nsoally 
apply "between" the stations (that is, are the same in 
both directions), while when tariffs cover larger terri- 
tories the rates often apply "from A to B," or in only one 
direction — eastbonnd, westbound, northbound, or south- 
bound; e. g., the first-class westbound rate from New 
York to Mississippi Biver points is 97 cents, while from 
Mississipp Biver points to New York the rate is 96% 
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cents. Althoagh rates generally apply as above, there 
are many exceptions whidi mnst be noted, and so it is 
always best to be certain as to the direction in which 
a rate applies. Commodity rates to a large extent apfdy 
only in one direction. 

(c) Intermediate Points 

Any point is intermediate to two other points when 
it is on a line of railroad that connects those two points 
and when shipments from one to the other must pass 
through such point 

To illustrate : In Diagram 1, A and B are two points 
between which rates are published. The point C is inter- 
mediate, because it is located on the same line as A and 
B, and shipments moving between A and B mnst pass 
through C. On the other hand, D is not intermediate, 
even though it is on the same line as A and B and in a 
sense Iwtween them, because shipments are not routed 
that way. 




Often it is a matter of how shipments are routed that 
determines whether or not a point is intermediate. For 
this reason it is important that the shipper be thoroo^y 
familiar with tiie carrier's routing instructions. 
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The matter of applicatioD of rates to mtermediate 
points at once raises the entire question of the long-an d- 
short-hanl^dauee of the interstate commerce law as well 
as of many state laws. It would require a book to treat 'i 
this snbject exhaustively, and the traffic manager must ' 
make a special study of it to be certain of its application. 
It might, however, be said that as a rule no higher rate j 
shall be charged for a shorter than for a longer distance, 
on the same commodity over the same line, in the same ' 
direction, and at the same time. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has, however, 
given authority to relieve the carriers from the opera- 
tion of this section to some extent when it has been 
necessary on acconnt of water or rail competition or for 
other reasons. The Commission has granted permission 
for Eolations in hundreds of oases, the best known cases 
being the rates to the Pacific Coast from the eastern part 
of the country, which are lower than the rates to points 
back from the coast. 

Notice very carefully the itali<nzed words as to the con- 
ditions under which the long-and-short-haul clause 
applies. 

(d) Commodity Rates 

When an article is covered by a commodity rate, 
whether carload or less-than-oarload, such commodity 
rate removes the application of the class rate, even 
when the dass rate is lower, except in cases where the 
alternative use of the class rate and the commodity rate, 
whichever is the cheaper, is expressly proved for in the 
tariff in question. 
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(e) Routing 

Boating of freight is of the greatest importance to 
shippers, for nnless a shipment is properly routed it 
may be carried at a much higher rate than if it were 
shipped some other way. In fact, many excessive freight 
charges are the result of careless routing. A rate may 
be in effect via one line or series of lines and not another, 
or it may be in effect over one or more lines via given 
junctions and not be in effect over the same lines via 
other junctions. 

According to the Act to Regulate Commerce, the. 
shipper has a righ t to dete rmine the through route over 
wSch his f re igh t lil ia!! W transported7apcr earners who 
fail to obey such routing instructions are liable to prose- 
cution and su b ject^to_dama ge claims forTos'ses arising 
out of such failure to comply with instructions. If, how- 
ever, a ahi£2?r exercises this right, hemnpt p^y the rate 
whi ch is in e ffect over the line which he deBignateS;|_ir- 
respective of aie fa ct that a l ow e r rate^ may be in_effeet 
over some other route. 

Numerous qnestions have come up from time to time as 
to the matter of responsibility in cases where errors in 
routing are dne to Uie agents of carriers, and for that 
reason the Interstate Commerce Commission has made 
several mlings covering the subject The following is 
an excerpt from the Commission's Conference 
Baling 214: 

ROUTING AND MISBOUTING FREIGHT, (a) AUeged 
ne^ects or errors on part of agents of carriers in misnmting 
shipments lead to nnmerouB clftima of overchar^, many of 
which are meritorious. The lawfal charge on any shipment is 
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the tariff rate via the roate over whidi the shipnje&t moTes. No 
carrier can lawfully refand any part of the lawful charge except 
under authority so to do from the commissioii or from a court 
of competent jurisdiction. That'thorou^ nnderatauding and 
uniform practice may be had in this connection the commianon 
issues the following administrative ruling: 

(h) In order to secure desired delivery to industries, plants, 
or warehousea and avoid unnecessary termintd or switching 
chai^iea, the shipper may direct as to terminal routing or deliv- 
ery of shipments which are to go beyond the lines of the initial 
carrier ; and his instructions as to such terminal delivery must 
be observed in routing and billing such shipments. The car- 
riers may not disr^ard the instmctions of shippers as to inter- 
mediate routing, except when tariff of initial line reserves the 
right to carrier to dictate intermediate routing. When such 
reservation is made in tariff, (1) where all-rail rates and rail- 
and-wat«r rates are available, the agent of carrier must have 
the shipper designate which of the two he wishes to use ; and 
(2) the agent most not route shipment via a route that will be 
more e^>ennve to the shipper than the one desired by him, or 
that does not furnish substantially as good and expeditious serv- 
ice. If carrier is not willing to observe the intermediate routing 
instmctiona of shipper it most not execute bill of lading con- 
taining such routing. Carriers will be held reqwnsible for 
routing shown in bill of lading. 

(c) In the absence of specific throne-routing by shipper, 
which carrier is willing to observe, it is the duty of the agent 
of the carrier to route shipment via the cheapest reasonable 
route known to him of the class designated by the shipper — 
that is, all-rail or rail-and-water — and via which he has rates 

which he can lawfully use If agent is in 

doubt, he should secure information from proper officers of 
traffic department. It is important that .agents at initial points 
be able to, and that they do, qaote correct rates and give correct 
routings. 

(d) If a carrier's agent misroutes a shipment and thus 
causes extra expense to the shipper over and above the lawful 
charges via another available route of the class designated by 
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shipper — tliat is, aU-rail or rail-and-water — over vbich. soch 
agent bad applicable rates which he could lawfully use, and 
responsibility for agent's error is admitted by the carrier, 
such carrier m^, as to shipments moving snbseqnent to Hareh 
18, 1907, adjust the overcharge bo eansed by refunding to the 
shipper tiie difference between the lawfol charges via the route 
over viaeh shiiHoent moves and what woold have been the law- 
ful charges on same shipment at the same time via tiie cheaper 
available ronte of tiie class deagnated vbieh could have been 

lawfully used. This authority is limited 

strictly to the cases specified and to the circomatanees recited and 
does not extend or apply to instances in which soliciting or com- 
mercial agents of carriers induce shippers to route ^pmeots 
over a particular line via which a higher rate obtains than is 
effective via some other line. 

(e) The rule is intended to apply to cases in which the agents 
who bill or actually forward or divert shipmenta throu^ error 
or oversight send the shipments via routes that are more expen- 
sive than those directed by shippers or available in the absence 
of routing instructions by shippers, tt must not be used in any 
case or in any way to "meet" or "protect" a rate via another 
route or gateway via which the adjusting carrier has not in its 
tariff at the time the shipment moves rates which are available 
and lawfully aj^licable thereto, nor as a means or device by 
which to evade tariff rates or to meet the rate of a competing 
line or route, nor to relieve shipper from responsibility for his 
own routing instructions. 

(g) Shippers must bear in mind that there is a limit beyond 
which an agent of a carrier could not reasonably be expected 
to know as to terminal delivery or locd rates at distant points 
and on lines of distant roads to or with which he baa no specific 
joint through rates. Cona^ors and cousigneeB should cooperate 
with agents of carriers in avoiding misunderstandings and 
errors in routing and must expect to bear some responsibility in 
connection therewith. 
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When both the rate and the ronte are inserted in a bill 
of lading and the rate does not apply via the ronte 
named, the carrier mnst send the shiinneQt via the same 
ronte over which that rate is in effect nnless when a lower 
rate than the one named in the bill of lading is in effect 
via the route named, in which case the shipment mnst 
move via the ronte given. 

This is so, becanse the carrier's agent must not exe- 
cate a bill of lading which contains provisions that can- 
not be lawfnlly complied with or are contradictory. 
When, therefore, the rate and the ronte are both ^ven 
by the shipper in his shipping instructions and the rate 
does not apply via the route designated, it is the duty of 
the carrier's agent to ascertain from the shipper wiiether 
the rate or the route given in the instructions shall be 
followed. The carrier is responsible for any damages 
resulting from a failure on the part of the agent to fol- 
low this course. 

The carrier is not responsible for refund when routing 
via a short and direct ronte, even though a lower rate is 
in effect over a much longer and very roundabout ronte. 
The short and direct route is the reasonable one. 

As already suggested, there are reasons further than 
the rate itself that must he considered in routing freight 

The terminal delivery required by a shipper of carload 
lots frequently determines the routing, in order to avoid 
a switching movement at destination and the payment 
of a charge therefor. Snch charge might be a necessary 
and lawful one for one railroad to impose, whereas a 
different railroad serving the same point of shipment 
could perform such service without charge to a shipper. 
This advantage is gained where a railroad is owner of. 
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or financially interested in, a terminal road not served 
by its competitor, who perhaps wonld be compelled to 
pay to the terminal railroad for the privilege of serving 
patrons located on such terminal, althongh the competi- 
tive railroad, tmder such drcumstances, usnally absorbs 
such arbitrary charges oat of its own revenue for the 
purpose of enjoying the traffic, unless the total freight 
charges on a shipment are less than certain fixed mini- 
mum earnings. In such event the switching charges 
wonld be assessed with the f re^^ht charges to be collected 
from the consignee. 

Another consideration in routing freight is the privi- 
lege of reconsigmnent,* which is sometimes granted and 
sometimes not Shippers should be careful to find out 
about this before routing shipments of this class. Then, 
again, the ri^t to stop a car partly to load or unload 
while in transit, to mill in transit, or other transit privi- 
lege, makes it necessary for the shipper to select routes 
such that the point at which it is desirable to have the 
car stop is on the direct line between the point of ship- 
ment and the destination. 

Then, again, the routing of freight may depend upon 
the kind of equipment that a particolar line has to offer. 
Two carriers may have the same rates in effect between 
two given points, but the one may have cars of sudi size 
as to permit more economical loading of some particular 
freight than the other carrier has. 

In this connection the shipper must familiarize himself 
with the Bailway Equipment Register, which shows car 
number, kind of car, size, etc., of all freight cars. 

■ This term refers to the cbanglnK of tlw liiwl destlnatlOD of a 
gUpment 
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Time of delivery mnst not be forgotten when ronting 
ehipments. Some lines operate through fast freight 
service, which means quick delivery. At times certain 
gateways become congested so that it may be better to 
ship by a more circnitoaa ronte than a shorter one. 
While these items do not affect the charges, they do hare 
considerable to do with the kind of servioe procured for 
tiiose charges. 

Thus, it is seen that the matter of ronting shipments is 
not one that should be considered lightly by the shipper. 
This snbject is treated in more detail in the treatise on 
"Boating Freij^t Shipments," which constitutes a part 
of this course. 

The foregoing covers in a general way the matter of 
rates, both as to the various kinds and their application. 
The reader must become more familiar with them through 
a study of the freight tariffs themselves, not only the 
tariffs applying in Ms own immediate territory, but in 
the surrounding territory. 
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The seoond factor determining the chai^^ for trans- 
portation of freight was said to be the weight thereof, 
and this will be considered under the heads of (a) gross 
and estimated weights, (b) minimnm carload weights, 
and (o) dmmage. 

1. Oboss and Estimated Weights 
The general practice is to base charges on all leas- 
tiian-oarload shipments on the gross weight. The fol- 
lowing rule is from the Official Classification and is rep- 
resentatiTe of the others. 

TJnless otherwise provided in Uie classificBtioD, all artides 
will be chftFf^d at gtom weight, withont regard to weight 
given hj coDfiignois and inserted in biUa of lading; exeept that 
when an article is classified to be accepted at an estimated 
weight, such estimated weight will apply. 

Sometimes it is not possible to ascertain the actual 
weight of carload shipments, and to provide for snch 
cases the Sonthem Classification provides for estimated 
weights on certain coam[iodities. The rule (condensed 
for the sake of brevity) reads as follows : 

When the actiul wei^t of the articles named below is not 
ascertained at point of shipment^ or at destination, or in transit, 
the following estimated wei^ts sbsll govern : 
26 
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Artide Weight 

GIi^, per cubic yard 3,000 poands 

Gravel, per cubic yard 3,200 poonds 

LathB, green, per 1,000 750 poonds 

Laths, seasoned, per 1,000 500 pounds 

Lumber, per 1,000 feet, vis. : 
Bon^, viz. : Green Seasoned 

Ash (black) 5,000 poimds 3,500 poonds 

Basswood and Bottemot 4,000 poonds 2,750 poonds 

Chestnnt, Cottonwood, and Cy- 
press 5,000 poonds 3,000 pounds 

Ebn (soft) 5,000 poonds 3,500 poonds 

Gum (red) 5,000 poonds 3,750 poonds 

Gum (sap) 5,000 poonds 3,250 pounds 

Hemlock 4,000 pounds 3,000 poonds 

Hictory 6,000 poonds 5,000 poonds 

Oak 6,000 poonds 4,500 pounds 

Poplar 4,000 poonds 3,000 pounds 

Yellow Pine, under 6 inches in 

thickness 5,000 pounds 4,000 pounds 

Tdlow Pine, 6 inches and oTer 

in thickness 4,500 pounds 4,000 pounds 

White Pine 4,000 poonds 2,750 pounds 

N. O. S 6,000 pounds 4,000 pouuda 

JIToftf— Bough lumber less than one inch in thickness to be as- 
sessed on a proportionate basis of above. 

Weight. 

Sand, per cobie yard 3,000 pounds 

Shingles, green, per 1,000 600 pounds 

Shingles, seasoned, per 1,000 500 pounds 

Stone, not dressed, per cubic foot 160 pounds 

Tan Bark, green, per cord : 2,600 pounds 

Turpentine, in barrels, per bbl. containing not 

over 62 gals. 432 pounds 

Wood, green, per cord 3,500 pounds 
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Certain oommoditiea shipped is carloads, snob as grain, 
Beeda, etc., are billed at the iaotual weight, bat designated 
on bills of lading as bushels, such shipments being ac- 
cepted at the legal nnmber of pounds per bushel in states 
named as in Table 3. 

TABLE 3 

t I h 1 1 i h 

Barler 484848484848484848 

Bran 20 .. .. 20 20 20 20 .. 20 

Bwkwbest 42 SO 60 62 62 62 K2 48 

Cora, ear TO 68 70 70 70 70 70 TO TO 

" sbelled 66 66 56 S6 66 66 66 66 66 

Halt 34S484S484S4848484 

Oats 823282828282828232 

Peas 60 60 60 60 60 60 60 

Bye 666606566666666666 

Seed, UoegraBs 14 M 14 14 

" cloTer 60e0a0a060e0626460 

" flax 666666666666666666 

" bemp 444444444444444144 

" HimsaiiaD kksb.. 48 48 48 48 46 48 .. ..48 

" Umotbj 4846494S«t4S44 

" wbeet 00 00 60 60 00 00 60 60 60 

On shipments of certain liquids transported in tank 
ears the minimnm weights and charges are based on fnll 
gallon capacity of the tank cars, except where specific 
miniToum weights are provided in the tariff on which the 
commodity moves, subject to the proviuon that the mini- 
mnm weight charged shall not exceed the weightniarry- 
ing capacity of the ear. The following commodities trans- 
ported in tank cars are carried at the estimated weights 
shown. 
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Ammimlca] liquor 9 

Aqua Ammonia 7^ 

A^ihaltiim, Uquld 7^ 

OmI Tar 0^ 

Corn 8;nip 11.7 

Cotton Seed OH TH 

CreoBOted Dead Oil 8.2 

Crude Acetate Liquor 8.S 

Gas Liquor 9 

Oaa Tar 9^ 

Gtucoae 11.7 

Glucose f^mp 11.7 

Grease 7H 

Lard 7% 

Uiueed Oil, raw or IxMed 7^ 



Liquid Caldum Cbloride 11.6 

Molasses, Cmde 12^ 

Oil, Coooannt 7.6 

" Fuel 7.4 

- Lard 7V, 

- MtsUc 8 

" Petroleum 6.4 

" Petroleum, Cmde. ....... 7.4 

Petroleum Tar 7% 

Pine Tar 8% 

" T^r OU 

BoslnOll 

Spent Tanning Llqoor.. 

Tallow 

Turpentine 



. 8.2 
. 8.6 



In tiie Sonth, where large quantities of fmit and vege- 
tables are grown and shipped, the weights on different 
sized standard containers are estimated, which saves time 
and eliminates all controversy between shipper and car- 
rier aa to the weight, leaving only the quantity of pack- 
ages to be verified. As an example, here are the esti- 
mated wights on shipments from New Orleans north- 
bound. 

Anise, celeiy, com, leekj j^ tMurels, 175 lbs. per bW. 
Beans, peppers { In boshels, 60-lb. pkg. 

BeetB, carrots, turnips \ In % bnshelfl, 40-lb. pkg. 



Cabbage 



In crates, 16x16x30, 125 Iba. per crate. 

In crates, size over 16x16x30, 150 lbs. per crate. 

In crates, size over 18x18x36, actual weif^t. 

Id barrels, 175 lbs. per bbL 
In % bu. orat«a, 30-lb. pkg. 
In y^ ba. crates, 80-lb. pkg. 
In % ba. hampers, 40-lb. pkg. 
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The shipper should, so far as possible, ascertain for 
himself the exact weight of his shipnents independent of 
those furnished by the carriers. A recent investigation of 
the subject of carload weights made by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission showed that there is much to be 
desired in the secoring of greater accuracy in this line. 
The results showed that the inaccaracy of weighing in 
many cases was in favor of the shipper, bnt this fact 
wonld not compensate the other shippers who were 
obliged to pay for more weight than was actually in the 
cars. It might be said that the investigation showed that 
many of the carriers are making every e£tort to make 
their weighing as accurate as possible. 

t ' . 
2. MnrauuM Cabload Weiostb ;.- ' ' ' ^ / 

H a shipment is to be transported as a full carload, it 
i8.n.pcess8fly that the shipper pujiJor .a _given weight 
whether or not the goods shipped actually weigh that 
much. This weight is called the minimum carload 
weight In the Official Classification the minimum 
weight is 30,000 pounds, unless otiierwise provided, while 
in the Southern it is 24,000. There are, however, many 
commodities, usoally of low value, and that can be loaded 
very heavily, which take miwiwuim weights mucb higher 
than the above, and, on the other hand, many commodi- 
ties, e. g., baby carriages, chairs, etc., are so bulky that an 
entire carload may not weigh much over 5,000 xHtunds. 
To take care of such light-weight freight low minimum 
weights are provided and these are so made that there is 
a gradual increase in the Tpinimnm weight according to 
the length of the car used. 
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The following role from the Southern Classification is 
repreBeutative of these low mimmnm weight provisions: 

Unless otherwise specified in the Classification, the minimum 
carload wei^t of all articles shall be 24,000 pounds ; or twelve 
tons, where the rate appUes per net or gross ton. 

When a minimum carload weight of mwe than 20,000 pounds 
is q>ecified, such minimum will apply regardless of the length of 
the car used. 

When a minimum carload weight of 20,000 pounds or less is 
specified, such minimum will apply when cats of 36 feet 6 inches 
in length or less are used ; but when cars exceeding 36 feet 6 
inches in length are used, the minimum caiioad weights shall be 
increased in accordance with the following table: [See Table 5.] 

It is evident, then, that in the case of commodities sub- 
ject to a sliding scale of minimum weights, it is a needless 
expense to the shipper to load shipments into cars longer 
than those required for Uie particular load in question. 
Here, again, it becomes necessary to be familiar with the 
Railway Equipment Register, so as to be able to order 
the proper kind of car. Of course, a shipper of light and 
bulky freight must also know how to prepare his goods 
for shipment, in order to be able to load the greatest 
possible weight into a car. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has ruled that 
Jthfi_camer roust .assess, charges oa the basis of the car 
ordered when the carrier for its own convenience fur- 
nishes «irs. different from those ordered. 

In Conference BuUng 339, the Commission held in part 
as follows : 

That the act of a carrier in fumiehing two small cars in lieu 
of the larger car ordered by a shipper under appropriate tariff 
authority is binding, at the rate and minimum applicable to the 
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ear ordered, upon all the carrierB that are parties to the joint 
rate onder which the atiipinent moves from the point of origin ; 
the shipper is entitled to all privileges in transit, to reconsign- 
ment, and to switching at the same charges as would be applicable 
under the joint tariff had the shipment been loaded into one 
oar of the capacity ordered ; and demurrage will likewise accrue 
OQ that basis. 

The ruling goes on to provide tiiat carriers that are 
not parties to the joint rate must collect their regular 
charges and that the initial carrier will be liable for snch 
additional charges as may be assessed on account of its 
failure to fnmish a car of the capacity ordered. Admin- 
istrative Billing 66 provides tiiat the shipper is not to be 
compelled to pay additional charges when a car of differ- 
ent dimensions or capacity tiian the one ordered is fnr- 
nished. Conference Bnling 274 makes provision that the 
shipper shoold not be assessed additional charges because 
the initial carrier furnished a larger car than the one 
ordered. The Commission also strongly urges carriers 
to make provision in their tariffs and classifications that 
tiie shipper is not to be assessed higher charges when cars 
of greater capacity than the ones ordered are furnished 
for the carrier's convenience and this is now being qnite 
generally done. 

3. DUNNAGB 

Due allowanoes are made by the railroads for the 

weight of racks, strips, standards, and supports which 
are necessary to nse in connection with carload shipments 
requiring their use to retain loads in place, also for 
linings used in box or refrigerator cars for the protection 
of property when of a perishable nature, if the same are 
furnished by shippers. These utility articles are called 
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dunnage and become the property of the carrier at desti- 
nation, the carrier releasing the same to the consignee or 
not at its option. 

The Official Classification makes the foUowing pro- 
visions covering such artides : 

An allowance of the actual weight bat not more than 500 lbs, 
per car will be made for wooden dunnage, blockiiig or bracing 
material used by Bhippers in box, stock, ventilated, ioaulated or 
refrigerator cars with carload shipments of freight requiring 
the ose of such dunnage, blocking or bracing material, pro- 
vided that in no case ah^ less than the established minim ii m 
carload weight be charged and alao provided that shipper most 
certify on shipping order the actual wei^t of the material 
used; otherwise no allowance will be made. If the weight of 
the dunnage, blocking or bracing material is more than 500 lbs. 
per car the excess will be charged at the rate t^plicable to the 
lading of the car. No allowance in weight will be made tot 
wooden dtmnage, blocking or bracing material used by shippers, 
for part carloads in excess of full carload or carloads which are 
entitled to actual weight, carload rate. 

A similar rule covers flat cars. 

An allowance of 1,000 lbs. weight per oar will be made for 
linings placed by ahippera in box, insulated or refrigerator cam 
loaded with perishable property, provided that in no case shall 
leas than the specified minimum carload weight be charged. 

When shipments of lAve Poultry, in carloads, are weighed 
at or near point of origin, it will be permissible to make an 
allowance to cover feed, water, etc., as follows ; 

When loaded in box, stock or live ]>onltry cars, 1,500 lbs. 

Provided that in no caae ahall less than the prescribed mini- 
mum carload wei^t be charged for. No allowance will be made 
from weights ascertained at point of destination. 
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This, in a general way, is what the shipper must keep 
in mind as to the matter of weight, but there are many de- 
tails which he must know in addition, which it is not pos- 
sible to mention in this space and which he must study 
out for his own particular shipments. 

In conneotioD witii this discussion the reader will find 
the comparison of the rules of the classification in Chap- 
ter VI of the treatise on "Freight Classification" quite 
interesting. It should be thoronghly understood that 
dnnnage allowances are not made except for sudi ma- 
terial as is used to supplement the equipment of tiie car 
for the transportation of some particular commodity, as 
in the case of bracing to bold machinery in place in a car 
or linings put in box cars to transport potatoes in box 
cars. Allowances are not made for the weight of the 
packages themselves in which commodities are packed, 
that is, for cases, crates, etc., which are necessary for the 
protection and convenient handling of shipments before 
and after transportation. If a machine is shipped in a 
case, no allowance would be made for the weight of the 
case, but the weight of lumber used to hold the machine 
in place in or on a car could le^timately be considered as 
dunnage. Care should be exerdsed to see that the weight 
of dunnage is shown on the bill of lading so tiiat proper 
allowance may be made. 
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■FEOIAX. OIUBOBa 



While the rate and the weight, or quantify, determine 
the diarges for transportation of freight, there are often 
special services rendered by the carriers in connection 
with the transportation which make spedal charges neo* 
essary. These charges go to make np the total charges 
paid by the shipper and are often as important as the 
transportation charges themselves. Under this heading 
will be considered, (a) minimom charge, {b) demurrage, 
(c) storage charges, (d) switching charges, (e) bridge 
tolls, (f ) transfer, cartage, and drayage charges, (g) re- 
frigeration, (h) reconsignment charges, (i) stop-over 
charges, (j) lighterage, and (k) misceUaneooB diarges. 

1. IflNIMUM ChaBQS 

There is a fixed charge, varying in different territories, 
less than which no shipment will be carried, no matter 
how small the shipment. This amount is called the piini- 
momohai^. 

The rules of the Western, Sonthem, and Official classifi- 
cations on this subject are fnUy discussed in Chapter VI 
of the treatise on "Freight Classification" and will there- 
fore not be given here. In Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, - 
and Wisconsin, on intrastate traffic, the minimum diarge 
on a single shipment of one or more dasses is the charge 
for 100 pounds at the third-class rate, bnt not less than 
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25 cents for a single shipment. In Missonri, North Da- 
kota, and Soath Dakota the Tniniwinni charge is also 25 
cents on a single shipment Id other cases the minimum 
is 100 poonds at second class and in others 100 pounds at 
third class, with 25 cents as an absolnte minimum. 

The miniTnuin carload weight is another kind of mini- 
mum (diarge. It is evident to the observant reader tiiat 
at some point a shipment may be billed at the same 
charges both as a carload and as a less-than-carload lot. 
If above that point, it is cheaper to bill as a carload even 
though the weight is much less than the carload minimnm. 
For example, bar iron, at a rate of 15 cents for less-than- 
carload lots and 10 cents for carload lots with a mini- 
mnm of 30,000 pounds, should be billed at less than the 
carload rate when the consignment weighs less than 
20,000 pounds, but when the consignment weighs more 
tiian 20,000 pounds, as, for instance, 22,000 pounds, it is 
cheaper to bill 22,000 as 30,000 pounds at 10 cents. It 
should be understood that such billing would not be con- 
sidered as false billing, which is prohibited by the Act to 
Regulate Gonunerce. 

2. DsMUBUoa * 

The term "demurrage" has two meanings: (1) the time 
daring which a shipper holds a car, either for the pur- 
pose of loading or unloading beyond the free time al- 
lowed; and (2) the compensation or charge made by a car- 
rier for such excess time beyond the specified period al- 
lowed for loading or unloading a car or acceptance of a 
shipment. In asual daily practice, the term * ' demurrage' ' 
more especially relates to the charges which accrue by 
reason of the foregoing, and this question applied to. in- 
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terstate shipments is entirely within the jarisdietion of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The following are in a general way the more important 
rules which govern demorrage, bnt there are many ex- 
ceptions which it is impossible to mention here. These 
roles apply to all carriers subject to the provision of the 
Act to Begnlate Commerce and include electric oar lines 
when they are engaged in interstate business. Demur- 
rage rules and charges must be observed as strictly as 
transportation rules and charges. 

(a) Car Demurrage 

Cars subject to rule. Cars held for or by consignors or 
consignees for loading, unloading, forwarding directions, 
or for any other purpose are subject to demurrage. 

Free time allowed. Forty-eight hours (two days) free 
time will be allowed for loading or unloading on all com- 
modities, except in specific oases where additional time is 
granted. 

Computing time. In computing time, Sundays and le- 
gal holidays, national, state, and municipal, will be ex- 
cluded. When a legal holiday falls on Sunday the next 
Monday will be excluded. 

Time is to be computed from the first 7 KX) a. m. after 
the placement of the car and after notice has been sent 
to the shipper. There are specific rules as to when a 
car is placed and what constitutes notice. 

Charges. A charge of $1 per day or fraction of a 
day is made after the expiration of free time. 
Causes for Which Demurrage Shall Kot Be CoUected 

(1) Weather interference — (a) When it is impossible 
to employ men or teams in loading or unloading and 
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when it is impossible to load or onload withoat serions in- 
jury to freight, free time shall be extended until a total 
of 48 hours free from such weather interference shall 
have been allowed, (b) When shipments are frozen in 
transit bo as to prevent unloading within prescribed time, 
(c) When because of high water or snow-drifts it is im- 
possible to get to the cars to load and unload daring free 
time. 

(2) Bunching. — ^When, because of delay or irreg- 
ularity of carriers in filling orders, cars are bunched and 
placed for loading in accumulated numbers in excess of 
daily orders, the free time shall be counted as if cars had 
been placed as ordered. When, as the result of an act or 
neglect of the carrier, cars are bunched and delivered for 
unloading in accumulated numbers in excess of daily 
shipments, free time shall be allowed as if the cars had 
been delivered at the same rate as the daily shipments. 

(3) Overcharge. — ^When the carrier's agent demands 
payment of transportation charges in excess of tariff 
autiiority. 

(4) Improper notice. — ^When notice is delayed or not 
made properly. What constitutes proper notice is sped- 
fied in the rules. 

(5) BaUroad errors.— Delay caused by railroad er- 
rors which prevent proper tender or delivery shall not 
be counted in free time. 

(6) Delay by United States Customs.— Vnien unload- 
ing is delayed because of the United States customs ad- 
ditional free time shall be allowed equal to the delay. 

(7) Average a^reemeni.— When an average agree- 
ment is entered into between the shipper and the carrier, 
a credit of one day is made for each car released without 
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the first twenty-four hours free time, and a debit of one 
day is charged for each twenty-four hours or fraction 
thereof that a car is detained beyond the for^-eigfat 
hours free time. In no case sh^ more than one day's 
credit be allowed on one ear and in no case more than 
five days' credit on any car held overtime. At tiie end of 
the month, credits shall be deducted from debits and 
$1 charged per day for the remaining debits. If the 
credits equal or exceed the debits, no payment is made by 
the shipper, nor shall any extra credits be carried over 
from one month to another. 

Uniform Demurrage flttZes. The Uniform Demurrage 
Bules published by the American Railway Assodation 
and approved by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
are quite generally in use throughout the country. In 
some of the states a higher demurrage rate is assessed 
on intrastate business with a view to encouraging the 
consignors to make especial efforts to get their cars un- 
loaded withia the free time and thus get the oar into 
service again. 

(b) Water Equipment Demurrage 

Demurrage chains are also applicable on lighters, car 
floats, and barges, as shown by the rule in effect at New 
York harbor, as follows : 

Wlien a car float, li^^ter or bai^ reports at its deatinatioii, 
shipper, coamgaee or ship owner or ship agency permittiQg or 
receiving the same, as the case may be, most provide a berth, and 
forty-eight (48) hoars from the time the car float, lifter or 
barge reports (Sundays and foil holidays excepted) shall be 
deemed lay days, withoat charge, after which demurrage shall 
accrue against each shipper, consignee or ship owner or ship 
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Mgeuey, m the cue nay be, at the following rates i>er d^ of 
twenty-four hoan or fraction thereof: 

Car floats |25 

Steam hoiatiii^ hargea, when handling sfaiiMnentg, any piece 

of which weigha up to twenty-five tons 20 

Heavy faoi*ting derricks, when handling ahipments, any piece 

of which weighs over twraty-five tons to forty tons, incln- 

aive 40 

Heavy hoisting derricbi, when handling shipments, any piece 

of which weigha over forty tons 50 

Other lighters or barges 10 

Or, if no berth is provided or the vessel is not loaded within 
the lay days, the property may be removed to and placed in any 
public or licensed warehonae in New York harbor, at the cost 
of the owner and withoat liability on the part of the terminal 
carriers and tmbject to a lien for all lawful charges. 

Exceptions — ^When a car float, lighter or barge contains more 
than 200 tons of freight for one consignee an additional twenty- 
foor honra' free time will he allowed that consignee for each 
100 tons or fraction thereof in excess of 200 tons. 

On deliveries to a stesmer or other vessel, when a car float, 
lifter or barge contains shipments for two or more consignees 
(whether covered by export or domestic bill of lading), but one 
bill of demurrage will be collected, provided the ship owner or 
ship agency pays or guarantees the charges; otherwise each 
consignee will be aaseased demurrage at the above-mentioned 
rates. 

3. Storacs Ot t a p»w 

Carriers assess charges for storing, in or on railroad 
premises, freight held for delivery to consignee or held 
for forwarding instmctions. In some cases free time of 
forfy-^ht hours from the first 7 KK) a. m., after notice is 
served, is allowed, after which a charge of 5 cente per ton 
of 2,000 pounds, or fraction thereof, per day, or fraction 
thereof, is made on all freight except explosives, eto.. 
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which bear a bij^er charge. Notice Bhonld be sent to the 
consignee within the first twenty-four boors of arrival of 
freight 

When, because of weather, freight cannot be handled 
without serious damage, or railroad property cannot be 
reached because of hi^ water or snow-drifts, or car- 
rier's agent demands charges in excess of published tar- 
iffs, or notice is delayed or improperly executed, or rail- 
road's errors prevent proper tender or delivery, the free 
time is extended to forty-eight hours exdusiTe of such 
delays. 

Storage charges, like any other charges in connection 
with the interstate movement of freight, must be regu- 
larly filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
when they are collected by the carriers. In cases where 
the carriers pnt freight into public storehouses on ac- 
count of the failure of the owner to take delivery in a 
reasonable time, storage charges will be those-ftssessed 
by the warehouse and need not be those published by the 
carrier. 

4. SwiTCHiMO Chabqbs 

Switching applies to the movement of cars, loaded or 
empty, at railway terminals. 

Bates to and from large commensal centers usually 
apply to and from all industries, warehouses, and ele- 
vators provided with private side traces and located 
within the territory defined as the switching district 
The line transporting the traf&o into, or hauling the 
traffic out of, said district absorbs such connecting line 
switching charges as may be neccBsary to make delivery 
to or receive from industries, warehouses, and elevators, 
unless the freight diarges are less than a certain sum, 
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which at Chicago is fixed at $15 per oar rerenne. ^ the 
Chicago district (with certain exceptions) the roles fur- 
ther provide that where the freight diarges are less than 
(15 per car, the rates will include such portion of the 
connecting line switching charges as will leave the reve- 
nue of the carrier the same net revenue as would aoome 
after absorption of switcdiiiig diarges as above authorized 
ont of a charge of $15 per car. 
Connecting line switching is defined as follows : 

(a) The movement of a loaded car from an elevator, ware- 
home, indtuti^, or place of busmess located upon &ay 
private siding, to any connecting road at any junction 
point, or 

(i) The movement of a loaded car from any connecting 
railroad at a junction point to any elevator, warehouse, 
indnatry, or place of bnsineaB located upon any private 
aiding, providing the point from and the point to which 
the car is switched are both wittiin the limits of the 
■witching district, and the point at which the traffic origi- 
nates or to which the traffic is destined is within the limits 
of the switching district. 

Railroads move cars between local points.wholly within 
a switching district Such movement is called "indns- 
trial switching" and is defined as follows: 

(a) The movement of a loaded ear from an elevator, ware- 
house, industiy, or place of bosiaess located upon any 
private uding, to another elevator, warehouse, industry 
or place of busineas located upon any private siding 
when the points of (nigin and destination are both within 
the switdiing limits. 

Industrial switching charges at Chicago are as 

follows :* 

1 These cbaivee do not apply on grain, coal, or coke. Tbtfe Is no 
diaive In tbe rates for swltcMng on grain. 
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(a) Maximam indnstrial charge between two iudttstiies 
located od the aame road one and one-half (1^^) cents 
per owt., minimnm weight 60,000 ponnds per car. 

(b) Between an indnatry on one railroad and an indnstry on 
another railroad, the entire charge not to exceed one and 
one-half (1%) cents per cwt,, minimmn weight 60,000 
pounds. 

(c) Where three or more roads are required, the intermediate 
lines or lines' charge not to exceed one and one-half 
(1^) cents per ewt, minimum weight 80,000 pounds 
for each intermediate line. 

No charge other than that shown for the switching 
movement of any loaded car or cars is made against any 
consignee or consignor for the use of cars, except demnr- 
rage charges assessed in accordance with the rules of the 
local demurrage bureau. No charge is made for the 
movement of any empty car preceding or succeeding a 
loaded car switching movement. 

On freight billed in bond, carloads, where it is neces- 
sary to place cars for inspection by the Custom House 
OfScers, resulting in additional switching, an extra charge 
of $2 per car is assessed and collected to cover the ex- 
pense of the extra service involved. 

Fo r re coDsigning cars to points witiiin or without the 
switching district after the property has been placed on 
the team track or the delivery track of the carrier re- 
ceiving the road haul, a charge of $2 per car is made. If 
placed on the team trac^ or at the freight house of the 
carrier receiving the road haul to fini sh loading or to 
unload partly and then to be reconsigned and switched, 
a charge of ^ per car is made, provided the car is re- 
shipped within forty-eight hours after being placed on 
the team track; if detained heyond forty-eight hours the 
usual _^ar-service^ charges are assessed in addition. 
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Single shipments of 10,000 pounds or over or miscel- 
laneoQS ahipments of less-tban-carload freight aggregat- 
ing 10,000 pounds or over for one consignee, are treated 
tiie same as a carload, in bo far as it relates to the ab- 
sorption or addition of switching charges. 

If carload shipments are tendered to a railroad for 
movement within a territory not covered hy the switch- 
ing tariff, deliveries not provided for therein will be sub- 
ject to distance tariff rates. 

A railroad company does not receive carload freight 
to be transported under switching tariff mles as a com- 
mon carrier and is not liable as such. It simply acts as 
the agent of another carrier or party from whom such 
property is received to perform the switching service ■ 
only. 

Shippers of large quantities of small packages of 
merchandise, such as mail-order houses, when the amount 
of business justifies it, load cars with less-than-carioad 
freight at private side tracks to be switched to a freight 
station or forwarded to a transfer point for rehandling 
or to be sent direct to destination. Such cars are called 
"trap ears." The term also applies to cars, the move- 
ment of which is in the reverse direction or from the 
freight station or the yard to an industry or a private 
side track. 

Such cars in the Cfaicag<^ switching district are handled 
under the following regulations : 

(a) Ontbound cars most caatain certain we^ht specified 
(6,000 pounds or more when movement is in the West- 
ertt-CIasaiflcation Territory And 10.000 pounds or more 
when the movement is in the Official Claesifieatioii Terri- 
tory) and mast be from one cons^or (or may be from 
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more than one consigiior when conatitoent companies) 
and from one loading point. 
(b) Inbound cars must contain weight specified (as above) 
for one consignee, or inbound shipments aggregatiog the 
weights specified (as above) for one consignee must be 
received at one freight station within the aforesaid dis- 
trict. 

Switching charges are generally aBBessed on tiie basis 
of a certain rate per 100 pounds or per ton, of a flat 
charge of so much per ear (regardless of weight), or of 
a certain amount per car np to a certain weight and an 
additional charge for all weight in excess of that amount. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission requires that 
all tariffs on switching charges must be filed with it even 
when the switching movement is entirely intrastate, if 
the transportation has been interstate. 

It is very often customary for carriers to absorb' the 
Bwitchiog charges of soqie other line, espedally at com- 
petitive points. Where there are switching charges the 
tariffs of the carriers performing the transportation 
should be carefully studied to see if provision is made for 
absorbing such switching charges. In some cases busi- 
ness can be given to tbe road which does absorb the 
switching charges. 

5. BfiiDaB Toixs 

At certain Mississippi and Ohio River crossings there 
are exacted on tonnage arbitrary tolls, or rates, desig- 
nated as bridge tolls, which are added to the rates to 
such crossings for transportation across the bridge to 
make the through rates, and they must be taken into con- 

) Tbe word "abaorb," ai liere nsed, means that tbe carriers wilt pay 
tbe swltrhlti); otaarsett out of tbelr eamlnKg on certain businem. 
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sideration when applying rates on through business via 
sach. gateways as are designated in the tariffs. For il- 
lustration: The Mississippi River bridge toll at Du- 
buque, Sava^a, Clinton, Bock Island, Keiths^turg, Bnr- 
lington, Fort Madison, Keokuk, and Quincy, Applying on 
business from Eastern Seaboard Territory, is 5 cents per 
100 pounds on first class, second class, and third class, 4 
cents on fourth class, 3 cents on fifth class, and 2 cents 
on the sixth class, subject to the Official Classification. 

Special rules govern bridge-toll arbitraries on traffic 
subject to commodity rates, destined to Mississippi Biver 
points and points beyond, when articles are taken out of 
the regular classes and subject to special or reduced 
rates, as follows : 

Wh^ the clasification of an article is changed &om one 
class to another, the arbitrary based on the new claariScation 
will gOTem. 

When commodity rates are aathorized, the clas brid^ arbi- 
traries baaed on the daasification of the article, as per Official 
Claagification, will be added irreapective of what the commodity 
rates may be. 

Special articles are made subject to special bridge- 
toll arbitraries, such as shown by the following: 

Cotton $0.04 perlOOponndB 

Coal and Coke 01% " *' " 

Salt .02 " " " 

Wheat, Grain 

Flour, Bran 

Meal in bulk .02 *' " " 

MillrtnffB 

Livestock 5.03 per car 

Powder .04 per 100 poonda 

•At Louisville, Ky., the bridge-toll rat^ is uniform on 
the various classes, with special rates on commodities 
set forth in the special bridge-toll tariff. 
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6. TbjINSFsb, Cabtaqb, and DbayjLob Ghabqis 

The item of cartage charge represents an important 
factor affecting the cost of transportation in the ship- 
ment of carload and especially less-than-carload mer- 
chandise. There is no uniform schednle of rates of snch 
service at large cities, except when the service is per- 
formed nnder the jurisdiction of the carriers or for them 
under contract with private teaming companies, in which 
event a regular sdiedule is maintained, based on the 
weight of each shipment At eastern seaboard points 
the following charges apply on less-than-oarload ship- 
ments of export or import freight delivered to or from 
vessels and between railroad stations: 

Sin^e Bhipments less than 200 pounds $0JBO 

Sini^e shipments 200 to 400 pounds .76 

Single shipments 500 to 1,999 pounds 1.00 

2,000 pounds or over, per 100 pounds 05 

The above rates do not apply on articles or pat^ges 
exceeding 3,000 ponnds each in weight; for such pack- 
ages special arrangements must be made. 

At East St Lonis an allowance of one cent per 100 
potmds is made to any one undertaking the transfer to 
St Lonis of shipments of fruits and vegetables which 
originate in 'V^sconsin, Michigan, and Minnesota via 
certain railroads. 

Oenerally whatever cartage service is performed at 
the original point of shipment is paid for by the shipper 
and the service at destination is paid for by the consignee. 
If the service is performed at transfer points between 
carriers, the diarges are usually absorbed nnder special 
agreement between the carriers interested, except when 
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rates are based on local distance tariffs, in which event 
the transfer charges are collected together with the trans- 
portation charges. 

In regard to the subject it should be understood that 
only in very exceptional cases will the Interatate Com- 
merce Commission allow shippers or consignees to be 
paid for such services. 

7. Bl!FBI0EaA.TI0H 

For the protection of perishable property, the railroads 
provide icing stations at various points, where cars are 
iced or re-iced in transit. On certain classes of ship- 
ments, taking third-class rate or higher, such as dairy 
products, the railroads sometimes furnish ice from points 
west of Chicago to the Eastern Seaboard Territory when 
the weight of shipment is 10,000 pounds or more. On 
traffic taking lower rates than third class, the ice and salt 
used in transit are diarged to the shipper, the usual 
price being $2.50 per ton net and the actual quantity sup- 
plied being cbai^d for, whidi includes the labor of load- 
ing into bunkers. 

At certain stations in the Eastern Seaboard Territory 
and in the Southern Classification Territory, the above- 
mentioned price is exceeded and the rules provide that 
the shipper must furnish to the carriers infonnation des- 
ignating at what points cars should be re-iced, or, if no 
ice is to be used in transit, the freight receipts should 
bear the notation: "Do not re-ice in transit." At such 
points where it is impracticable for the railroads to fur- 
nish ice, it is permissible for the shippers to furnish it at 
actual cost, not to exceed $3 per ton, in which event al- 
lowances are made therefor by the carriers. When upon 
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arrival of cars at destmation* they oontain 500 pounds or 
more of ioe, the rules provide that it may be delivered to 
couaignee upon payment of its actual weight at fifth- 
class rate from point of shipment to destination; other- 
wise, it becomes the property of the carrier. 

Shipments of fruit from fruit-raising districts, when 
forwarded under refrigeration, move lai^ly in private 
refrigeration cars and are subject to spedal refrigera- 
tion charges, which vary according to the distance car- 
ried and are covered by spedal refrigeration tariffs. 
Private cars are used to a large extent because of the 
wide distributing area wherein the cars become scattered 
and for the further reason that an initial carrier rarely 
owns enough cars of that kind to handle the large volume 
of such trafic quickly, owing to the limited season in 
which to move the crops to market 

Charges for refrigeration of carload freight are some- 
times based on tiie actual weight (subject to a given min- 
imum) of the freight at a fixed rate per 100 pounds, and 
the refrigeration rate is in addition to tiie transportation 
rate. Thus the following rates are quoted on refrigera- 
tion of berries, domestic fruit, melons, etc., subject to 
a minimum wei^t of 20,000 pounds from points in 
Louisiana to all points in 

Cents per 
100 pounds 

Alabama .26 

Alberta, Canada 40 

Arkansas 25 

Connecticut 38^ 

Florida .' 35 

Indiana 271^ 

Maine 38^ 
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Then again a flat charge per oar might be made, but 
when this is done, any excess over and above a desig- 
nated minimnm weight is charged at a given rate per 
100 ponnds. 

Thus, ihe rates qnoted on refrigeration from stations 
on the El Paso & Sonthwestem System are as follows : 

Bate in dollars 
To and cents per car 

Atchison, Kans $55.00 

Galesbnrg, HI 60.00 

Cincinnati, Ohio 65.00 

Detroit, Mich 65.00 

Montreal, P. Q 75.00 

New York, N. Y 72.50 

8. Bbconsionhbni Ghaboes 

The term "reconsigmnent" in nulroad tariffs is con- 
stmed to mean changes in destination, routing, or con- 
signee. Beconsigmnent may take place either while the 
shipment is en ronfe or after reaching destination. This 
privilege is very valuable in some lines, as it enables the 
delivering of cars at points where trade or other condi- 
tions make them most valuable with only a slight addi- 
tional expense. As an illustration, a car of flour is 
shipped from Minneapolis consigned to New York ; before 
the car reaches Buffalo it is found that there is a surplus 
of flour at New York, but a shortage at Boston; so 
orders can be sent to Buffalo to have the car sent to Bos- 
ton, where it will bring a much better price. 

On this subject the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has said:' 

• Conferenre Ruling 12. 
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(a) Usually the combination of intermediate rates is hi^er 
than the throng rate. Frequently a shipper denres to 
forward a shipment to a certain point and have the privi- 
legB of changing the destination or consignee while ship- 
ment is in transit, or after it arrives at destination to 
which originally consigned, and to forward it under the 
through rate from point of origin to final destination. 
Many carriers grant snch privilege and generally make a 
chai^ therefor. 

(h) The privilege is of valne to the shipper, and in order to 
avoid discrimination it is necessary for carrier that 
grants such privilege to pnblish in its tariff that fact, 
together with the conditions under which it may he used 
and the charge that will be made therefor. Such rules 
should be stated in terms that are not open to miscon- 
struction, 

(c) Some carriers do not count a change of consignee irtiich 
does not involve a change of destination as a reconsign- 
ment, while others do consider it a reconognment and 
charge for it as snch. The commission holds the view that 
withont specific qnalifications the tetm "reconsignment" 
includes changes in destination, routing, or consignee. 
If carrier wishes to distii^aiflh between such changes 
in its privileges or charges it must so specify in its tariff 
rules, Reconsignment roles and chafes must be reason- 
able, and a chai^ that would be reasonable for a diver- 
mon or chat^ of destination might be unreasonable when 
applied to a simple change in cons^ee which did not 
involve change in destination or more expensive delivery. 

Certain commodities in the Western Classification 
Territory, snch as agricaltural implements, apples, bnt- 
ter, eggs, dressed poultry, tobacco, etc., are granted the 
privilege of being placed in storage in transit and recon- 
signed at a later date to final destination on the through 
rate which applies on the commodity from original point 
of shipment to destination, subject to the following con- 
ditions : 
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(a) Storage statioD must be a point on direct line from point 
of origin to final destination. 

(b) Storage mnst be in warehouses furnished by the shippen 
or owners of the properly. 

(c) Outboond tonnage from storage point most not exceed 
tonnage of inbound abiiHnenta via same line. 

(d) Switching at storage station to or from warehouse located 
on the tracks of connecting roods will be absorbed on 
both inbound and outboond shipments, providing the 
same carrier handles the shipment in and out of the stor- 
age point. 

(e) Through rates in effect at date of shipment from point of 
origin will be protected. 

(f) Shipmente will be waybilled to the storage point at teriff 
ratb from point of origin to point at which shipment ia to 
be stored, and, upon surrender of expense bills covering 
inbound shipments, will be rebilled from storage point at 
balance of through rate, if any, to final destination. 

A similar privilege ia allowed on Imnber, salt, and 
grain shipments for tiie porpose of milling, storage, or 
cleaning in transit It is not expected that the identity 
of each carload can be preserved, bnt other tonnage 
which is of a different kind and which does not move into 
that point at the same rate may not be snbstitnted at 
transit point; that is to say, com may not be substituted 
for wheat, nor barley for com, nor shingles for Imnber, 
nor oak Itunber for pine Inmber, nor r04^ salt for fine 
salt, etc., it being the object of the privilege to grant snch 
concession to the original shipment only as far as its 
identity can be established. Transit privileges on grain 
have been the subject of extended investigation by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the responsibility 
for proper exercise of the privilege has been put up to the 
carriers, as there has been mndh abuse of the privilege 
in the past. 
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9. Stop-otxe Cbabobs 

Special proviBions are often made to atop cotb at an 
intermediate point for either partly loading or partly 
unloading and for this privilege a charge is made. When 
sneh stopping of cars ia allowed the following rules, con- 
denBed from Item 2040 of Western Tmnk Line Circular 
1-5, govern : 

Wben a car is stopi)ed at a point taking a higher rate than 
the throagh rate in effect at final deatination, the hi^er rate 
will govern. 

Charges will be collected on basia of actnal weights obtained 
at point of delivery on all ahipments stopped in banait. 

Roles governing stopping in transit will not apply on ahip- 
ments consigned to "Shipper's Order." 

Bales apply only on shipments handled at carload rates and 
minimum wei^^ts. 

Bnles providing for stopping in transit to load or unload C. 
L. traffic (except as otherwise provided) will ^ply via the line 
origiDating the traffic or its connections mal^i^ the tiirongh 
route when the stopping point is intermediate between the point 
of origin and ultimate destination via any direct line or com- 
bination of lines publishing througji rates. 

The usual charge for this privilege is $5 per car, al- 
though less is sometimes <^rged. 

In availing themselves of this privilege shippers must 
be careful to ascertain exact information as to routing; 
otherwise, the shipment may become subject to exoesrave 



10. LiaHTBHAoa 

Lighterage is a service performed in oomieotion with 

water transportation to and from docks, wharfs, piers, 
and railway terminals by the use of Scats, barges, and 
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Uj^terB on navigable waterways. Lighters and barges 
are terms used in railroad billing gaides to denote a type 
of boat used for transportation of shipments nnloaded 
from, or to be loaded into, cars for water transportation. 
A float is a type of boat fitted with tracks for the trans- 
portation of railroad cars. New Yoi^ City necessarily 
has the most extensive lighterage service, owing to the 
situation of vast terminals and shipping indnstries at 
the water side. 

Under certain conditions lighterage service is per- 
formed free to shippers on commodities for whidi no car- 
load weight or rate is provided in the classification, when 
the billed weight is 3,000 pounds or more or when loaded 
to the full capacity of the car. However, cotton, billed 
weight of 20,000 pounds or more, dressed poultry, butter, 
cheese and eggs, billed weight of 10,000 pounds or more, 
and tobacco, in cases, barrels or hogsheads in lots of 
20,000 pounds or more, will be accorded free lighterage 
privilege. Otherwise a charge of $9 for ea(^ delivery of 
domestic freight and $6 for eadi delivery of export 
freight is made in addition to the rate. Less-than-oar- 
load shipments of eastbound freight (which is lightered 
free in carloads) received in the same car with a carload 
or more of (lighterage free) freight for the same con- 
signee for delivery at the same time is also given free 
lighterage, Less-than-carload shipments of the same 
class that is entitled to free lighterage may be moved 
via lighter at the option of the carrier, but they are sub- 
ject to a charge of 3 cents per 100 pounds, with a mini- 
mum of $9 for each less-than-carload domestic shipment, 
and a minimum of $3 for each leas-than-carload export 
shipment, in addition to other transportation charges. 
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In (decking charges on shipments eastbonnd, deslaiied to 
New York, dne note should be taken of the following pro- 
vision in the lighterage rales in order to prevent «x«esB 
charges. 

In the event the freif^t charges to New York on a leas than 
carload shipment which, when ^pped in carload qoaatities, 
is entitled to free lighteraf^, plus the minimnm charge of $9 on 
domestic freif^t and $6 on export freight^ aggregate more than 
tiie &ei^t cbariges compated on the clarification minimTim cai^ 
load we^ht, the shipment shall have the benefit of the minimum 
carload freight diorge and free lighterage, the li^teroge to be 
deducted from the billing instead of being added to the frei^t 
chaifies. 

It should also be borne in mind that if a portion of a 
carload export shipment is delivered for donestio oon- 
sumption, the entire carload will be charged at the do- 
mestic carload rate and TniniTniiTn carload weight, or ac- 
tual weight if in excess of the TniniTmiTn weight. If the 
charge based npon the export carload rate and minimnm 
carload weight for the portion exported, pins the chat^ 
on a domestic shipment not exported at the domestic less- 
than-oarload rate, pins the lighterage, if lightered, on the 
portion delivered for domestic consumption, is leas thui 
charges for domestic shipment at the domestic carload 
rate and weight, it should be used. 

Another rule provides for three free export lighterage 
deliveries or one free domestic lighterage delivery from 
any one car of carload freight if eastbonnd and if light- 
erage free freight, but additional lighterage deliveries 
from the same car are subject to a ohai^ of 3 cents per 
100 pounds, with a minimnni of $6 for each lighterage 
delivery, except that any renuunder of freight from the 
same car may be delivered in one lot at any one time at 
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an7 one regolar lighterage station, subject to a ohai^ 
of $1 in addition to the freight charges. 

If, on shipments of a perishable nature, a shipper, after 
one delivery is made, orders that the property be held in 
oars under refrigeration, pending lighterage delivery, 
the carriers diarge $5 for each additional ronnd-trip 
switch movement of each car between train yards and 
lighterage piers, as cars cannot be held at piers for the 
convenience of shippers. 

Where car float service is required, instead of lighter- 
age on carload shipments for delivery alongside piers 
or vessels, free service is performed on only lots of siz 
carloads or more destined to one harbor point; if less 
than six cars are moved, a charge of $9 per car is made, 
except that it is privileged to float six times the carload 
TUTTiTTmitn free even if loaded in less than six cars. 

On very heavy articles an extra charge is made in ad- 
dition to the "lighterage free" rate as follows: 

On pieces weighing less than three tons, free. 

On peoes weighing over tliree tons to twenty tons, 40 
cents per ton. 

On pieces weighing over twenty tons to thirty tons, 65 
cents per ton. 

On pieces weighing over thirty tons to thirty-five tons, 
$1.15 per ton. 

On pieces weighing over thirty-five tons to forty tons, 
41.90 per ton. 

On pieces weighing over forty tons to forty-five tons, 
$2.40 per ton. 

On pieces weighing over forfy-five tons to fifty tons, 
$2.90 per ton. 

On shipments to or from New York which are not 
lightered free, the charge is computed open the actoal 
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weight of the shipment, but not less than the minimnm 
carload weight shown in the Official Classification, at 3 
cents per 100 pounds, or 60 cents per ton net or gross as 
rated, bnt not less tiian $9, subject to extra charges for 
artideB exceeding three tons each in weight aa per above 
table. 

The same general rules are in effect and apply at other 
seaboard cities where lighterage is done, and each carrier 
has special roles and regalations to cover lighterage ship- 
ments consigned to spedfic docks, warehouses, piers, 
wharfs, etc., which are set forth in their individual billing 
guides, but the rates vary at different cities. 

11. Miscellaneous Chabqbb ■ 

Other arbitrary charges may properly be mentioned, 
snob as dock charges at lake ports, which apply on traffic 
carried by water or part rail and part water. These 
charges are only assessed at points where lake carriers 
have no doc^ of their own for the handling of traffic, in 
which event the rates are published to be charged and 
collected in addition to regnlar tariff rates. An applica- 
tion of such rates may be found to apply on lake traffic 
destined to Gladstone, Mich., via. D. L. & W. steamship 
connections, as follows : 

J 



Clara 

EMduge Bate. . 



If the traffic is to be forwarded beyond Gladstone, no 
dockage charges will be assessed. 
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Still another form of toll chargeable to the shipper by 
the carriers may be seen in the application of a charge 
of one cent per 100 pounds for removing consolidated 
carload shipments of fmits and regetables in packages 
at Chicago from the car to the station platform or depot 
and distributing the same to the various owners where 
carriers actually unload and assort such packages on their 
respective fruit platforms at the request or with the 
c<msent of the consignee. This rule was made the sub- 
ject of an order of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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CHAPTEB V 

KBOAUTT OP SATU 

It might not be amiss here to remind the reader that 
he should be carefnl to see that he is tising the lawful rate. 
Tariffs must be constmoted in accordance with Bole 4 
of Tariff Circular 18-A, and so it is very essential that 
the traffic man be familiar with the provisions of this rule. 
Another point is that care should be exercised to ascer- 
tain that the effective tariffs, classifications, and supple- 
ments are being used. There is quite often a tendency 
to overlook the importance of supplements, although 
radical changes are often made by supplements. 

The above will give the reader an idea of the various 
charges which might be collected in addition to the trans- 
portation charge and with which the shipper mnst be ac- 
quainted. These are not given as a complete list of any 
and all chaises that might be collected, nor is any of 
them treated in an exhaustive way. This would be im- 
possible, because of the different practices in different 
parts of the country. 

In this connection it might be well to say tbat traffic 
conditions and freight charges are continually changing, 
and for that reason none of the statements of the entire 
treatise must be used without first being verified by the 
legally published tariffs covering the various pmnts. 
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TEST QUESTIONS 

These questtona are for tlie student to uee In testing 

Ills kncwledge ot the aaslgnmeDt. Tbe answers sbould 

■ be Tiirttten out, but are not to be sent to the University. 

1. Why must a traffic man be well versed in railroad rates, 
rales, and regulations! 

2. What are the bases for freight charges and in what cases 
are they not usedt 

3. Into what three classes may freight tariffs he divided t 

4. What is the purpose of the freight classification 1 

5. Why is it important to watch carefully the exception 
sheet t 

6. What is the difference between a class tariff and a com- 
modity tariff! 

7. Discriminate carefully between carload and less-than 
carload rates. 

8. Define the terms "local rates" and "joint rates." 

9. What is the simplest form of rate 1 Explain it. 

10. State two different ways in which a shipper may secure 
advantage of the sum of locals when less than a published 
through rate. 

11. Explain proportional rates. 

12. Explain the term "differential rat«a" and state why 
such rates are made. 

13. Explain the method used in applying most rates. 

14. When is a given station intermediate with two other 
stations! 

15. What becomes of the class rate when a commodity rate 
is issued! 

16. What are the shipper's rights in the matter of routing 
freight! 

61 
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17. What are the carrier 'a reeponaibilities in conoection 
with routing freight T 

IS. Give some reasons further than the rate itself which 
influence the routing of a shipment. 

19. What are the different kinds of weights that m^ need 
to be considered in connection with a given freight shipment} 

20. Explain briefly the use of estimated weights. 

21. Explain the term "minimum carload weight." 

22. Explain the sliding scale of minimum weights. 

23. What possibility of excessive freight charges is con- 
nected with the sliding scale of minimum weights T 

24. What is dunnage f 

25. Name eleven special charges that may arise in connec- 
tion with a freight shipment 

26. What is demurrage f 

27. Give seven causes for which demurrage shall not be col- 
lected. 

28. Under what conditions are storage charges usually assess- 
able t 

29. Define "connecting line switching" and "industrial 
Bwitcbing," 

30. What are "trap cars"! 

31. What are bridge tolls T 

32. Who usually pays dray charges at original point of 
shipment, at destination, at junction point when rates are based 
on local distance tariffs, and at junction point when shipments 
ue billed at through rates T 

33. What are "refrigeration charges" and who pays themi 

34. Give two methods of assessing refrigeration charges on 
c&rload shipments. 

35. Explain the term "reconsignment. " 

36. What are some of the advantages of reconsignment and 
■topping in transit privileges! 

37. State briefly the rules governing stop-over charges. 

38. What is lighterage T 

39. What precautions must be taken in the nse of freight 
tariffs! 
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REDUCING FREIGHT CHARGES TO 
A iVUNIMUM 



INTEODTTCTION 
While the Interstate Commerce Commission has re- 
peatedly said that freight rates mmit be the same to all 
shippers, and while leg^slatares, both state and national, 
have passed laws prohibiting nnjnst discrimination in 
frei^t rates, the time will never come when some ship- 
pers do not have a portion of their freight shipments 
carried at lower charges than those of their competitors. 
This is so because of the complicated conditions under 
which freight traffic is handled and the great diversity 
not only of commodities, bnt of methods of packing and 
describing these commodities. Because of these com- 
plications, there are few if any fields which ofFer better 
opportunity for keenness of insight, clear thinking, thor- 
oughness, and alertness than that of the rate expert. 
It is the purpose of this treatise to call attention to con- 
ditions which afFect freight charges and wherel^ it is 
possible to reduce these charges to a minimum. The 
subject will be disouBsed under four general headings 
as follows : (a) packing freight, (b) description and classi- 
flcation of fi'eight, (c) weights, and (d) misoellaneona 
ways of redudng freight charges. 
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CHAPTER I 
PAOKnro TKuoaT 

Packing goods for transportation ^ is of as great im- 
portance as the production of them, for what are they 
worth at the place of production if they cannot be shipped 
to the consnmer and be received in perfect condition T 
Besides, the cost of packing and of transportation is an 
item wMch does not enter into the intrinsic value of the 
goods, and, therefore, reduction in these two items of cost 
will not detract from their selling value. 

In packing freight for shipment, four distinct points 
should be considered: (a) What style of packing will 
secure the lowest classification T (b) What is the min- 
imum amount of tare or dead weight possible in every 
package? (c) What packing material and what style of 
package will give fnll protection to the goods and yet 
be the least expensive ? (d) How can the goods be packed 
so as to insure perfect condition when delivered? 

While the last two points do not come directly under 
tbe subject which is being considered they are so closely 
related to it that it would be unwise to omit them entirely. 
As will be seen later, it wonld not be right to emphasize 
the fact that the tare weight of a shi^Hnent should be 
reduced to a minimum without strongly bringing out in 
connection therewith the fourth point, namely, the safe 

1 Tbt treaUae on "Frel^t GlaaBiflcatloa." wblA cawUtntM a part ot 
tUa GouTStt, maj well be studied In coolnnctlon vUb thla tnatlae. A 
tlioroii^ nnderstandlng ot tbe Drinctplea amleiiTloc tbe FwHng of dai^ 
ficaticms 1b esseatJal In order to Interpret imperljr tbe rnlM of Uw 
dasslBcatlons and tariffs. 

2 
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transportation of the goods. The last two points will 
be disposed of briefly, bnt this must not be taken as any 
indication of their nnimportance. 

1. Cost of Paoeaqb 

Any money put into a package that does not add to the 
safe carriage of the goods contained theran nor add 
to the attractiveness of the shipment and thereby serve 
as advertisement is thrown away. If this e^qwnse can 
he reduced, just that much more can be put into the 
product itself, the price reduced, or the profits increased. 
The railroads recog^iize this fact and have made special 
provisions to enable shippers to reduce to a wiiniTTin Tn the 
cost of packing. With this in view, extremely low rates 
have been allowed on what are known, as "carriers'* 
when these are returned to be refilled or used a second 
time. Such carriers are barrels, casks, carboys, bags, 
egg cases, butter tubs, and other articles too numerous to 
mention. 

When tiie depreciation in the value of the carrier on 
each trip is not as great as the cost of returning it, a sav- 
ing can be brought about by its return. Sometimes it 
is cheaper to make a substantial container and have it 
returned, while at other times it is better to make a 
cheaper one and not have it returned. This depends 
upon so many conditioiu that each case must be consid- 
ered 1^ itself. An illustration, however, might well be 
cited. It is cheaper in most cases to pack castings in sa*^ 
rather than in barrels, because the sacks can usually be 
returned as far as 200 miles or more for less than one 
oent eadi and a strong sack can be used several times. 
A barrel cannot b« returned to advantage and, even if 
it could be, is hardly strong enough to stand more than 
one trip. 
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Different s^Ies of oontainers vary in cost. A box, 
both as to material and labor, is more expensive than a 
crate. Whenever, therefore, the rate is the same, alvays 
nse a crate, unless there are good reasons to the contrary. 
The crate may also be constmcted in different ways so 
that one which requires lees lumber may be even more 
substantial than one of a heavier type. Thus, one with 
lock comers is stronger than one without, while diagonal 
cross strips make more solid bracing than strips nailed 
straight across or lengthwise. It is not necessary to 
say anything further here in regard to this phase of 
packing freight The cost of packing and of the con- 
tainer is a point closely related to the cost of manufac- 
ture, and the problems involved are less technical than 
some of the others that need to he taken up here. 

2. Safety of CKmdb 

The most essential consideration in packing frei^t 
for shipment is the safety of the product. If the goods 
are received in a damaged condition the very object of 
their transportation is defeated. One can, as a rule, 
collect from railroad companies for damage suffered in 
transit ; but often prompt and safe delivery is the most 
important service factor from the customer's standpoint, 
and the failure to receive the shipment on time and in 
good order antagonizes him. Neither is it fair to the 
carrier to pack goods so that even somewhat rough han- 
dling will damage them. Every employer knows how 
difficult it is to secure e£5cient help. This is particularly 
true of railroad companies where the help is scattered 
out over thousands of miles of road, making supervision 
or a check on negligence extremely diificult 

Aside from the consideration which is due the carriers, 
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the shipper, so far as it is in bis power, should see to 
it that the goods reach their destination in perfect con- 
dition. There may be far-reaching losses dne to the 
arrival of shipments in a dasoaged condition, loaaea 
which often cannot be detennined and sometimes are 
not apparent though jnst as real as if th^ coold be 
determined exactly. A single iUnstration will show how 
such losses work out. 

About the middle of May, two Illinois farmers ordered 

com planters from an implement dealer at S . 

The latter wired the orders in, but because of the early 
spring t^e factory could not ship immediately. In fact, 

it was a week later when the planters arrived at S , 

one in a damaged condition. Both farmers were on hand 
when the planters oame, but only one, of course, could 
get a planter. The best the dealer could do was to let 
the man who had ordered first have the perfect machine 
and promise the other customer to telegraph for a new 
part to replace the broken one. This, however, would 
be three days in coming. The delay was not at all satis- 
factory to the second buyer; so he cancelled his order 
and bought a planter of another make from a competing 
dealer. Nor was this all. He was so well treated by the 
competing dealer th&t he gradually became one of that 
store's regular customers. The loss was not merely a 
broken casting or the loss of profit on one sale, but the 
loss of a good customer. 

That there is a current tendency toward more and 
more flimsy packing can hardly be denied. Because of 
the more rapid transportation and tiie increasing ton- 
nage that must be handled at large centers, t^e opposite 
should b« true. Bough handling is to some extent un- 
avoidable, and allowances must always be made for shift- 
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ing of goods in cars while in transit, and espedally -wbati 
switched in the yards. The heterogeneous oollectioii of 
articles which makes up the ordinary run of less^than- 
carload shipments usually cannot be packed so solidly 
as a straight carload of one commodity. 

In packing lesB-than-carload freight, therefore, Uie fact 
that it may be loaded into a car with almost anything 
else should be borne in mind. Cloods may be injured by 
contact with others in the same car. On the other hand, 
while there may be littie danger of damage to certain 
classes of freight by other articles, this freight may be 
of such a nature as to inflict damage upon the goods 
packed with it. In these cases, it seems only fair that 
such goods should be pa<^ed bo as to inflict the least 
possible damage upon otiier products. 

The above should be sufficient to impresa upon tiie 
reader the fact that in packing goods for shipment it is 
important to bear in mind the cost of the package and 
the safety of the articles packed. If these are not kept 
in mind there may be some apparent reduction in the 
freight charges, but it may be only apparent. The other 
two points to be considered in packing freight for ship- 
ment and the only ones that have a direct beating upon 
the subject under consideration can now be taken up. 

3. What Sttle op Paokino Will Sboubb thb Lowibt 
Classifioaiion f 

To determine the style of packing necessary to obtain 
tiie lowest f rdght rate, seonre a copy of the classifioa- 
tion governing in the territory within which the shipment 
is to be made, and study it carefvUy.* Become tiior- 
onghly familiar with the different methods of pa«king 

■ For brief deKrtptl(m of different dBsslflcatlon tertitoriea, aw the 
8eetl«n on Deecrlblng and ClaBtdfylng Frelglit In tUo trastlBe. 
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to Tfaich the article in qaration la sabjeot and the class 
whuA aiq;>lies to each. In stadying the clasBifioation do 
not forget the rolee which are printed at the beginning 
thereof.' ExpensiTe errors are regular occnrrenoes 
hecaose many shippers do not study the classifications. 
Borne tiiixigs to be guarded against are mentioned in the 
following pages. These will suggest otiiers. 

(aj Different Kinds of Packagee 

In general, goods which can be packed in boxes or 
barrels take the same rate when packed either way. If 
in crates, the^ are one class higher tlum if in boxes or 
barrels; if in sacks or bundles, they are still another 
class higher. By bags is understood those made of ma- 
terial other than paper, which usually take one class still 
higher. For example, in the Western Glasnficaticm com 
meal in paper sacks takes third, while in cottwa sacks it 
takes fonrth class. 

One reason for these differences, and probably the 
main one, is that these varying packages provide varying 
amounts of protection to the goods. By making different 
classifications for different styles of packages, carriers 
shift the respoDsibLlity for good packing on the shippers, 
where it really belongs. Goods not subject to damage 
m&j take the same rate in whatever form shipped. As a 
case in point, iron or steel castings, in the Official Classi- 
fication, take the same rate whether in boxes, barrels, 
crates, sacks, bundles, or loose if (hey weigh over fifteen 
pounds each or per bundle. 

There are, however, many exceptions to the rule; in 

• flVir eaofuitmak ta mlM of W«tm>, Bontlieni, utd OOcial dSMtl- 
catlmw, see tii« treatlM on 'Trelsbt Oanlttcation." 
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fact, cases are found where the conditions are reveraed. 
These exceptions make it necessary for each shipper or 
traffic manager to study his classification oarefnlly. Fail- 
are to do so may duplicate the experience of a Soathem 
charcoal shipper. Located in a little out-of-the-way 
town, he shipped a considerable amonnt of his product 
to several different and distant bayers. He made his 
shipments in a container of any style which happened to 
he at hand — boxes, gmmy sacks, or barrels — ^ontil in 
one shipment he happened to use all three styles of pack- 
ages. 'When the charcoal was received at the destina- 
tion, he discovered from his freight bill that three differ- 
ent rates had been charged. The investigation tiiat fol- 
lowed showed that the Southern Classification provides 
that charcoal in boxes shall be rated at &rst class, in 
sacks at third, and in barrels at fifth. 

Other illustrations from the same classification may 
be quoted. Pop-corn in boxes takes fourth class, while 
in sacks it takes fifth. Iron or tin tags in boxes take 
second and in barrels or kegs fifth, though the storage or 
handling advantages to the carrier of the latter style of 
packing is not clear. Bemember that the unexpected and 
possibly unexplaiuable may hai^u in the case in which 
yon are interested. It actually does happen very often 
in the transportation of freight. 

Goods should, therefore, not be boxed if they travel 
more cheaply in barrels or kegs, nor should grate bars 
be shipped loose at first class when if wired into bundles 
only third class will be charged. 

Complaint was made before the Interstate Commeroe 
Commission some time ago by a Wisconsin soap manu- 
facturer because when tallow was received in barrtli 
with cloth tops, it was diaiged at third class, while if 
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the tops had been of wood* the fourth class rate would 
hare been charged. After a careful study of the facts, 
the OommiaBion held that saeh a disoriiDinatiou in rates 
was not nnreasonable because the cloth tops are more 
apt to come off than are those of wood. Consequently, 
the carriers assume greater risk in traasporting the for- 
mer because of the greater liability of loss as well as 
damages to other goods with which the tallow might 
happen to be loaded. This emphasizes a point which 
shippers should consider thoroughly in preparing freight 
for shipment It is a small matter to pnt a wooden top 
in a barrel instead of covering it with some kind of cloth, 
bat the difference in freight charges may prove to be 
consideraUe. 

This holds true not only in the transportation of tallow. 
In the Western Classification glass bottles when in bar- 
rels with wooden tops take third class; with gunny Back 
tops, second; while with eleated tops or entirely without 
tops, first class. Sweet potatoes in the same classifica- 
tion are third class when in barrels with wooden heads, 
but second when cloth tops are used. 

On the other hand, there are instances when a filled 
barrel without a top takes the same rate as when with a 
wooden head. In the Southern Classification, building 
or fire biick takes the same rate either way, and the cost 
of the top and the expense of putting it in can be saved. 

It might be well to suggest just here that the reader 
must remember that freight dassiflcations are continually 
being changed and if he should compare statements found 
in this treatise with later classifications and find dis- 
crepandes, he must not charge the writer with careless- 
ness or errors. The cases cited were taken from classi- 
fications in force at the time this material was collected 
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and might easily be changed daring the life of a book 
of this kind. This, however, doos not impair the ralne 
of the treatise as it is not the intention merely to impart 
spemfio facts, bnt to show the method of prooeednre and 
the care neoessaiy in packing freight so as to rednce the 
freight charges to a roinimnm. This also holds tme 
to a greater or less degree with regard to the entire 
discnsnon, as conditions in the traffic world are never 
the same in all matters from one year to another. 

(h) BfUk 

One of Qie elements that determine the class to whidi 
a commodity belongs is its density or bulk from the car- 
rier's point of view, the space in a car which a given 
weight of the commodity will oocnpy. In a large number 
of cases this amonnt of space is determined by the way 
in which the goods are put np for shipment The ship- 
per, in other words, determines to a marked extent how 
much weight can be loaded into a car. If his goods are 
BO packed that a given weight requires a large space, 
they properly take a higher rate than when packed in 
a form that requires a smaller space for the same weight 
Where it is in the power of the shipper to reduce the 
volume per unit of weight, it is just as proper that the 
railroads should discriminate in favor of the less bulky 
form. 

One of the most oonmion distinctions made along this 
line is the difference between goods that are set up 
(S. U.) and those knocted down (K, D.). In the Western 
Claadfication, for instance, most agricultural implements 
are one and one-half times first class when S. TJ., but 
only third when K. D. According to the Southern Classi- 
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ion, lonngeB take one and one-half times first class, 
8. XT., and first class when backs are nnsorewed and 
packed individoally. 

A western mannf actnrer of machinery was in the habit 
of shipping shafting with oonplers, pulleys, and hangers 
attached and was regularly assessed the first class rate 
on the entire shipment Had he been familiar with the 
classification, the hangers and pulleys would have been 
taken off, and the shafting either with or without couplers 
would have been carried at fourth elasa. The hangers, 
if loose and weighing over one hundred pounds each, or 
if boxed, would have taken fourth class. The pulleys 
under the same conditions would have taken third class. 
The Official and Southern classifications also make dis- 
tinctions in the rates on these articles when shipped sep- 
arately or attached. 

Compression is another method by which bulk may be 
reduced. Thus, ground or granulated cork where un- 
compressed takes first class in the Southern Clas»fica- 
tion. If it is machine compressed, however, it takes third 
class. In Western Classification Territory, feathers 
which take two and a half times first class when uncom- 
pressed, are required to pay only one and one-half times 
first when compressed. 

Still another method of securing a lower and cheaper 
classification is l^ "nesting." The Western Classifica- 
tion defines this as meaning two or more like articles 
fitted one within another, while the Southern requires 
that there be a series of at least three. Artides may be 
nested solid or only partly nested. In the Southern 
Classification "wood splint baskets*' with tops and 
handles removed and nested are rated as second dass; 
witii tops and handles attached and nested th^ must pay 
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first olasB. Four baskets witii ends placed within one 
another take one and one-half times first class. Packed 
in an7 other fonn not specified they are taxed donble 
first-dass rate. 

These methods of redndujf bolk are only snggestiona 
to indicate what can be done with light-weight prodncts. 
Every shipper most stndy the classification for his par- 
ticnlar line to see What savings can be made. Proper 
pacAiag is one of the simplest and most effective ways 
of reducing freight ch«*ges. 

On account of the greater difficulty of loading and 
unloading veiy large packages, as well as for other rea- 
sons, differences in classifications are sometimes based 
npon the size of the package. Those above a standard 
size are assessed a higher rate than those having less 
than the standard dimensions. Thns, passenger vehicles, 
crated, in the Sontiiem Classification take first class 
when the crate is under thirty-four inches in height, one 
and one-half times first if the crate is above thirty-four 
and less than fifty-foTir inches high, and donble first if 
exceeding fif ty-fonr inches. In the Official Classification, 
the dimensions as to the length of the crate are also pre- 
scribed. With a littie care, it is often possible to vary 
either the height or length of a crate so as to make it 
eligible for a lower rating. 

(c) Bisk 
The amount of risk which the carriers take in trans- 
porting frei^t is an element which determines the class 
to which any particular commodity shall belong and dif- 
ferent rates are provided for different methods of pack- 
ing according to the protection that is given the goods 
packed. Some articles have caused carriers so much 
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trouble and expense through an nnreasonable nttmber 
of loss and damage claims that it has become necessary 
for the different classification committees to work ont 
regular spedfications for the boxing, crating, or other 
packing of these articles. 

The specifications for crating famitnre in the Western 
and the Sonthem classifications are similar in their re- 
quirements. They provide for lock comers, specify the 
size of the strips which may be used in crating, varying 
for soft and hard wood, l^e thickness of covering for fin- 
ished surfaces, and the portion of the front, sides, back, 
and bottom of the article which must be covered. When 
furniture is wrapped, burlap not less than a specified 
weight must be used, and a mimmum amount of excelsior 
or its equivalent is required. If any detail of these spec- 
ifications is not complied with, the package is penalized 
by charging a rate one class higher tjian it would be 
otherwise. There are also spedficationB for crating 
passenger vehicles which are fully as minute and as rig- 
oroDB as those for furniture. Here again the penalty of 
non-conformity is a rate one class higher. 

Illustrations might be multiplied. In the Sonthem 
Classificatiou, oranges in oases with three iron straps 
^ encircling the box are second class, but if any one of 
these straps is left off, first class is charged. In the 
Western, mineral water in carboys is second class, but 
if the necks are protected on all sides by wood, third 
class applies. In both of these cases the extra require- 
ment to secure the lower rating is slight and is easily and 
inexpensively satisfied when the shipper is aware of the 
provision. At the same time, the reason for the lower 
rate is plain ; this protection for the neck of the carboy 
safeguards the container and insures the railroad against 
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breakage, and so justifies the considerable difference in 
rate. All important claBsificationB have many snch pro- 
viBions for different rates based npon spedfications in- 
creasing the safety of the goods carried. Some of these 
special provisions are to be fonnd in the body of the 
classification where the artide itself is listed, while others 
mnst be dug ont of the rale which prefaoes each classi- 
fication. 

Of late years, boxes of pnip board, fibre, or double cor- 
rugated water-proofed board have been snbstitated to a 
notable extent for wooden boxes. These are rated like 
similar packages of wood, if they comply with given 
specifications as to thickness of the material nsed and 
the resistance per sqnare inch to crushing strains; this 
latter depending, of course, upon the size of the pack- 
ages and its gross weight Shippers using this style of 
package for their product should familiarize themselves 
with these spedal requirements in order to take Ml 
advantage of the saving in weight effected. 

(d) Artidea of More Thm One Class 

Some years ago a retail lumber company in Iowa re- 
c^ved 8,670 pounds of roofing paper. Each roll con- 
tained a small can of cement weighing a few onnces — 
only enon^ to make water-proof the joints formed by 
tiiat one roU. The entire shipment was billed at a 40-cent 
rate, which was the proper rate for the cement, whereas 
a 26-cent rate would have been charged had the small can 
of cement not been included in each roll. 

This illnstrates the unvarying role of all classifloa- 
tions which provides that when two or more articles 
taking different rates are shipped in the same padcage, 
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the entire package vill be charged at the highest rate. 
Because of this rule, the consignee of the above-men- 
tioned shipment of roofing paper was compelled to pay 
$34.68 on the shipment in qnestion instead of $22.52, a 
needless increase of freight charges of nearly 54 
per cent. Had the small cans of cement been packed in 
a separate box by the makers of tlie paper this additional 
expense would have been saved. 

It might be well to add here, as later happened in 
the above case, that irhen trade conditions demand such 
a mixing of goods and no one is injured thereby, it is 
possible to arrange with the classification committees for 
snch joint packing of products ordinarily taking different 
rates. Shipments should not be mixed, however, before 
this question has been taken up with the proper com- 
mittee and the provision for mixing legally made and 
published. 

In shipping consignments containing several different 
kinds of goods (a frequent occurrence in such lines of 
business as wholesale hardware, dry goods, and groceries) 
it is important that the packer know what rate the classi- 
fication provides for each kind of goods. With these in 
mind he can classify his shipment and pack together only 
those articles which take the same rate. Of coune, there 
are often cases when the extra expense of several pack- 
ages will more than offset the saving in freight charges 
from keeping the different classes separate, and the extra 
wdght of boxes, etc., will make it cheaper to pay the 
highest rate of freight on the entire shipment. 

As already suggested, goods which naturally belong 
together, either on account of production, condition, or 
because of tiieir ultimate purpose, usually have provi- 
sions made for their shipment together. There are cases 
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where it may be possible to save money by so paekiiig 
them. Thus the Weatem Clasaification provides for first 
class on certain kinds of advertising matter and second 
on other kinds. Yet an amount not exceeding ten per 
cent of the total weight of the package, with a rnflximTim 
of 250 poonds, may be shipped in the same package as 
the goods advertised and at the same rate. Bearing 
this in mind, it is evident that advertising matter for 
goods taking less than seoond class should always be put 
in the same package with the goods in order to save 
freight The Sonthem Olaasification is less generous in 
this respect. It allows only two per cent of the total 
weight of the shijAnent to be nsed for advertising, while 
the OlBdal Classification provides for two and one-half 
percent. 

(e) WonhOvt or Damaged Goods 
An eastern wrecddng company bnys, among other 
things, bnmt-ont electric motors. The valne of these is 
measured by what can be recovered from them as copper 
and iron scrap. One of these mined motors was shipped 
to this company, billed as scrap iron and copper. This 
was the proper billing; yet freight charges were assessed 
on the motor at the first-class rate— the same which 
a new motor woTiId pay. The railroad agent who checked 
this bill of lading against the shipment itself conld see 
no difference between the scrapped motor and one that 
was not burnt ont The shipper took the matter np with 
the Literstate Gommeroe Commission for refund of 
charges in excess of what they would have been on scrap 
iron and copper, but that body held that to anticipate 
the lack of discernment and technical knowledge on tho 
part of the carrier's employes, the shipper shonld have 
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brokffli up tiie motor to ench an extent that there would 
have been no qnestion in the mind of the freight agent 
that it was anything but scrap metal jb the latter case, 
the third-class rate would hare been charged on the cop- 
per and the fonrth-class rate on the iron and something 
like eighty dollars saved to the shipper. 

Articles which are worn out or goods which hare been 
so damaged in shifoneiit, or otherwise, that they become 
valueless except as scrap, should never be billed under 
their original name, but should be billed and labeled as 
scrap or jonk. Care should be taken to make them 
appear what they really are, even though a sledge ham- 
mer and a pair of brawny arms are needed to reduce them 
to a proper semblance of wreckage. The men who handle 
freight for the railroads cannot be expected to show 
the judgment of engineers in sizing up a shi|anent which 
looks too good to keep its bill of lading in countenance. 
One of their main functions is to see to it that the rail- 
road gets all that is legally coming to it in the way of 
transportation charges; and in line with the general 
increase in efficiency the railroads are exerdsing a closer 
supervision of exact description of shiinnents. In case 
of doubt or where the distinction is not clear, the shipper 
always, and rightiy so, pays the higher rate. 

(f) Shipments Subject to More Than One Classification 
When shipments pass from one classification territory 
into another so that they are subject to either of two 
classificationB or subject to one for part of the haul and 
to another for the balance, it is particularly necessary 
to be thoroughly acquainted with the conditions set forth 
in the classifications. In some cases the first classifica- 
tion may require a different method of packing than that 
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demanded by the rules of tiie other. This is very weQ 
illustrated hy the provisiou goveming iron oastiiiga and 
nmnerons articles analogotis thereto, ^ose olassiftoa- 
tion is based on that of oastings. In the OfiBdal Classifi- 
cation castings nnder fifteen pounds each shipped loose 
or in bimdles under fifteen pounds each are first dass. la 
all other cases, whether loose or in bundles, in bags, 
boxes, or barrels, if they weigh fifteen poonds or over 
they are f onrth class. In the Western, if loose and wei|^- 
ing less than one hundred pounds, they take first dass, 
while in bundles weighing one hundred pounds or more 
they are third class. In all other instances, as in the 
Offidal, they are fourth class. 

A foundry in OfBdal Territory shipping to points lo- 
cated in the same territory would naturally ship cast- 
ings of fifteen pounds or over loose and wire the smaller 
ones together so as to make bundles of that weight 
Thereby it would secure as low a rate as if the castings 
were put into barrels or any other padiage. If, however, 
the shipment was billed to a point in the Western Classi- 
fication Territory, this particular form of package would 
take the very highest rate applicable to eaatings. The 
economical way to pack, therefore, would be in guni^ 
sacks, or in some other psckage taking the same fourth- 
class rate in both territories. 

In the same way the Official Classification provides 
for second class on leather in rolls, bundlesi or boxes, 
while the Western makes it second when in boxes, but 
first when in rolls or bundles. Many eastern leather 
shippers consider the Official Classification alone in pack- 
ing shipments destined to points in Western Territory, 
and ship their leather in roUs. They, or their customers, 
pay excessive freight chaises, accordingly, on that part 
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of flu Eatil whioh is governed by the Western Classificiu 
tion. Of course, boxes are e:q>ensiTe, and it is cheaper 
to pack the leather in rolls. Therefore, if the haul is 
but a short one, the chances are that It is cheaper to 
pay the ezcesslTe freij^t charges than to pay for the 
more expensive package, but on long hauls the opposite 
is true. This shows that it is not only necessary to study 
the classifications to find the lowest rate but also to make 
a oomparatlTe study of the different factors which deter- 
mine how freight shall be packed in order to find the 
most economical way. 

The illostration above will enable the reader to gain 
some idea of the importance of becoming thoroughly 
familiar with freight classifications in order to pack 
freight so as to secure the benefit of the lowest rates 
possible. He will undoubted^ have fully realized the 
truth of the statement made at first that the time will 
never come when some shippers do not have their goods 
carried at lower rates than do their competitors. There is 
a minimum rate at which every shipment is carried, and 
it is the shipper's business to post himself so that his 
goods are packed in such a way as to entitle them to this 
rate. 

4. A MiNiMTTH OP DsAo OB Tabb Wbight 
There are two factors which, with but a very few 
exceptions, make up all freight charges, namely, the rate 
and the weight. It is, therefore, not only sufficient to 
be sure of having the lowest rate, but also the lowest 
weight It may easily be that some advantage secured 
ftom a low rate is more than offset by loss because of 
excessive weight, that is, of dead weight. Dead weight 
is the weif^t of the package itself, in other words, the 
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tare, the shipment of which has no transportation ralne. 
The hanling of the box, barrel, crate, sack, or other con- 
tainer in which an article is packed is of no interest to 
the shipper. It is merely weight which is necessary to 
Insure safe carriage of the article shipped. If this dead 
weight can by any means be reduced without lowering 
the protection afforded below the minirrnini necessary to 
arrival in good order, the transportation charges are 
reduced in the same proportion. A few illustrations will 
bring this out clearly. 

The IJiterstate Commerce Commission has made two 
inquiries into the rate applicable on laundry soap. The 
testimony submitted in the first hearing, in 1891, showed 
that the weight of the box in which a certain brand of 
soap was packed amounted to one-sixth of the gross 
weight, while twelve years later, at the time of the sec- 
ond hearing, the box weighed eleven per cent of the gross 
weight. This means that a reduction of about six per 
cent had been made on all freight charged on the output 
of one of the largest soap factories in the country — a 
saving amounting to thousands of dollars a year. 

The reduction in the weight of the boxes was brought 
about by a change in their constmotion. They were 
made much lighter but were as strong and serviceable, 
so far as transportation needs were concerned, as the 
old cases had been. They afforded all the protection 
that was required ; anything more would have been waste 
of lumber and excessive dead weight 

In many instances, the rate is the same whether the 
article is boxed or crated. In such oases do not box, 
but crate the goods, as in the latter case the dead weight 
of equal protection will not be more thim one-half of 
what it will be in the former. For short distance ship- 
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ments tluB may be only a few cents saved on each ship- 
ment, bat the aggregate on the year's business will be 
considerable. 

Iron castings, already mentioned, take the same rate 
in the Official Classification whether in barrels, gmmy 
sacks, or wired together in bandies of fifteen pounds or 
more each. It is evident that when barrels are used, more 
dead weight is paid for than where sacks are used. When 
castings are wired together in bundles, there is little 
dead weight and when loose there is none at all. 

The amount of dead weight in a shipment depends 
npon the kind of material used in the construction of 
the box or crate. Thus, some kinds of lumber are lighter 
than others. Dry basswood weighs about 2,300 pounds 
per thousand board feet while the same quantity of birch 
weighs 4,000 pounds. The weight of lumber also depends 
upon whether it is dry or green, weighing at least 
25 per cent more when green than when dry. Using 
^reen or only partly dry lumber for crating purposes, 
therefore, means increased freight bills. Leaving crating 
liunber to lie out in the rain also means higher freight 
charges. 

Then again the thickness of the stock used should be 
considered. In orating do not use inch stock when seven- 
eighths-incb stock is sufficiently strong, even though the 
cost is the same. There is a difference of twelve and 
one-half per cent in dead weight A large shipper of 
buggies has all the crating dressed to a given thickness 
BO as to save in dead weight. It is cheaper to pay the 
cost of dressing than to pay freight on the stock that is 
cut away. Often it may be well to use one thickness of 
strips for the main frame of a crate and lighter stock 
for the cross strips. 
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How all these conditions work ont may be seen in 
the case of a top ha^y shipped from Chicago to Kansas 
City. The ori^ual weight was 525 pounds, of which 125 
ponnds represented the crate. By nsing a lighter limi- 
ber, by reducing the thickness of cross strips, and by 
seeing that only dry lumber was used, it was possible 
to reduce the gross weight to 490 pounds — a saying in 
freight charges of thirty-five pounds, or forty-two cents 
per buggy — ^the rate being one and one-half first class, 
or $1.20 per hundredweight. 

The growing use of pulp board and oormgated paper 
boxes has already been mentioned. These are very light 
and when used mean a considerable reduction in dead 
weight Wooden boxes made of three-ply stock of a total 
thic^ess of one-quarter inch with edge strips are light 
as well as serviceable. These may be wire-bound with- 
out adding materially to their weight. 

Producers who ship their goods in both carload and 
less-than-carload lots can make considerable saving in 
weight by using less boxing, crating, and so on, for car- 
load than for less-than-carload shipments. Often carload 
lots are in bulk, entirely eliminating the dead weight 
A full carload of a single commodity can usually be 
packed more securely than a carload made up of many 
different products; for this reason, as well as because 
of the reduced handling, there is not as much need for 
protection. 

Sometimes another saving in weight is possible — ^not 
in dead weight, but in weight which is paid for though 
not actually hauled. Some commodities, such as pleasure 
vehicles, cannot be loaded so as to make the total WMj^t 
equal the minimum prescribed for the car used. 

In such cases it may be profitable to alter the shape 
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of the orate, using one abape for leas-than-carload ship- 
ments and another for carload shipments, particnlarly 
for long hauls with high rates. In this way certain buggy 
manufacturers reduce freight ohaiges on shiinnents to 
Texas points. In standard crates tiiree buggies can be 
placed in each tier in a oar with a high roof, two on end 
and one on top of these. By using an L-shaped crate 
and inverting the two top ones, it is possible to load four 
in a tier instead of three. This means about forty-fire 
hundred pounds added to each carload without a cent 
added to the freight bill— a saving of $43.65 on a ninety- 
seven-cent rate. 

In paoldng freight for shipment, then, the cost of the 
package, the safety of the goods, the proper dassifica- 
tion, and the dead weight must be borne in mind. Ko 
shipment can be said to be properly padded unless all of 
these points have been considered and weij^ed against 
each other. It ia not always possible to carry out any 
single factor to ito limit, as some advantage gained might 
be more than lost in another way. Thus, it might be 
cheaper to pay a higher rate and save in cost on packing 
or in dead weight, while in other oases it might be cheaper 
to pay more for the container and more for dead weight 
so as to reduce the rate. In no case should the safety 
of the goods be neglected. Each and every shipment must 
be considered by itself. 
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It ia just as important to describe freight shipments 
properly- as it is to pack them properly. As mentioned 
before, the law provides that tiie rates shaU be the same 
to all the shippers, bnt the most that the law: can do is 
to assure equal opportunify; it cannot force a man to 
protect himself; it cannot be expected to solve for each 
individnal the problems of his own bnsineBS. Therefore, 
great ineqoality stUl exists in freight charges, not because 
of special favors extended, bnt because men do not realize 
that the changing of a word or two or the ad^tion of a 
descriptive phrase on a bill of lading might reduce the 
freight charges bj 25 or 50 per cent or even more. 

Before continniog on this point it is necessary t* oaU 
the reader's attention to the fact that under no (nrcum- 
stances whatsoever must anything in the following pages 
be construed as favoring a false description of any goods 
for the purpose of securing lower rates. While this is 
being practiced, though possibly not as much now as for- 
merly, it is nothing more or less than stealing. Further- 
more, it is illegal and punishable by fine and a term in 
the penitentiary. Only honest and legitimate descrip- 
tions and nothing else should be used in billing freight 

There are three principal freight classifications: the 
Official, applying in the territory east of the Mississippi 
Biver and Chicago and north of the Ohio and the Poto- 
mac rivers ;■ the Sontiiem, applying in the territory east 
24 
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of the Mississippi Birer and south of the Ohio and the 
Potomac nvers; and the Western, which governs terri- 
tory west of tiie Mississippi Biver. In many instances 
the different classifications overlap, and in not a few 
oases either one or another, whichever makes a lower 
rate, may be osed. The railway boards of several states, 
as Illinois, Iowa, Texas, Qeor^, North Carolina, and 
Florida, have published classifications applicable on ship- 
ments moving entirely within those states. 

1. Ihpobtaitce of ExCBpnONS 

Besides these there are nnmerous exception sheets and 
unlimited numbers of commodity tariffs. These classifi- 
cations should be studied tborou^y in order to learn 
just how any desired commodity is described or whether 
it is described under more than one name, as is also pos- 
sible. The exception sheets and commodity tariffs should 
also be carefully examined, in order to learn whether a 
spedal ruling can be made to cover the commodity in 
question. 

A good illustration is rake, fork, and hoe handles. In 
the Western Classifioation, these are provided for under 
the heading "Wooden Handles." One of the exception 
sheets applicable in a- portion of the Western Classifica- 
tion Territory is known as the Western Trunk Line 
Exceptions, etc If one looked through this entire 
exception sheet, he would find no provision for rake, 
fork, and hoe handles in the white. This exception sheet, 
however, carries an item which applies on this com- 
modity and makes a very liberal reduction in the rate, but 
one will never even expect it unless he is thoroughly 
familiar with frei^t dassificationa. The following 
method of investigation and reasoning must be used 
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to find the lower rate: Rakes, forks, and hoes should 
be looked np in the Western Classification. These are 
fonnd under the general heading "Agricattnral Imple- 
ments, Hand." Thia gives the cine. Is there anything 
in the W. T. IJ. Exceptions on this subject f Westi- 
gation vill show that there is an item "Agricoltaral 
Implements and parts." This covers the commodity, 
bat the rate provided is higher than that in the classifica- 
tion and therefore is of no value. Bnt further investiga- 
tion will bring a rich reward. 

By oarefnlly reading through the exception sheet one 
will come to an item oovering "Lumber and artacles tak- 
ing lumber rates." This is a long item and has much 
small print TTnder this head will be found the words 
"Agricultural Implements, Wood in the White." As 
hoes, etc, are agricultural implements and the turned 
handles are wooden parts which go into these imple- 
ments, it is a perfectly proper and legitimate description 
of these turned handles (when not finished) to call them 
"Agricultural Implement, Wood in the White." Under 
SQch drcomstanoes as these there is hardly one chance 
in a hundred that the rate clerk will bill a shipment of 
"Bake, fork, and hoe handles" at the lumber rate. And 
this is particularly true, as was the case of several car- 
loads of this material, when the shipping point is located 
in the OflSdal Territory and the destination is in the 
Western Territory and the exception applies only to 
part of the haul. The result of neglect in proper billing 
in the case of the cars mentioned was overcharges of 
from (30 to $40 per oar on the entire movement The 
shipping olerk might well have spent an entire week in- 
vestigating how to describe the shipments in question 
and still have made good money for his company. 
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This one illnstraiion shows the importance of makmg 
a thorough study of both classifications and exception 
sheets. It also illustrates how a lower rate can be secured 
hy familiariadng one's self with the general description 
of the article for which a partly finished part is to be nsed 
and from that general description find a low rate on that 
part. No one wonld think of calling "hoe handles in the 
white," "Agricnltnral Implement, wood in the white" 
without the knowledge that hoes, etc, are "Agricnltnral 
Implements, hand, * * and no one without a thorough knowl- 
edge of the classification and exception sheet is in a 
position to trace the connection. 

2. Pbopbb Dbsobiftion 

It is not sufficient merely to hmit up the article on 
which the classification is desired, but to try to think of 
every possible name by which that article can be called 
and see if it is not included in the classification under 
more than one name. When that has been done, study the 
rules in the front of the classification, where valuable 
information may be found. For instance, in the Western 
Classification there is a rule entitled "Batings applicable 
on different kinds of packages." One hardly expects to 
find in such a rule as this the following sentence: "Bat- 
ings shown in the classification for articles made of iron 
will apply on the same articles when made of steel and 
vice versa." Just what connection there is between the 
two is hard to see, but that is not the question. It is the 
information that is valuable, and it is the shipper's busi- 
ness to find it and take advantage thereof. 

In billing freight, it should be described as nearly as 
possible just as it is in the classification, exception sheet, 
or commodity tariff, whichever governs. Errors in bill- 
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ing are nstiall^ due to inanffident or improper description 
either of the artide itself or the method of packing or 
both. Inasmuch as this is a sabject that cannot be re- 
duced to definite mles, it seems to be best to treat it by 
showing specific cases of improper description and calhng 
attention to what the proper description wonld be in 
each instance. B7 multiplying these Illustrations the 
reader will obtain a fair idea of what mast be guarded 
against 

The omission of dimensions may cause an overcharge 
on commodities classified by the size of the crate or pack- 
age. For instance, a shipment of cork carpet from Chi- 
cago to Genterville, Iowa, weighing 5,220 pounds, was 
billed as "10 packages of cork carpet" and charged at 
the first-class rate of sixty-eight cents per hundred 
pounds. But the packages were under thirteen feet in 
length and were entitled to the second-class rate of fifty- 
seven cents per hundred pounds. The proper billing 
would have been "10 packages of cork carpet under 13 
feet in length.*' The words "nnder 13 feet in length" 
were omitted and it cost the shipper $5.74. The Official 
Glassifioation makes this same difference with respect 
to oilclotii, linolemn, etc. It also provides for various 
rates on bugles and vehicles, according to the length 
and height of the crate. 

The Western Classification specifies aluminum cooking 
utensils boxed, 1st class, L. C. L. (less-than-carload) and 
alumimnn ware boxed one and one-half times first class. 
A shipment of cooking utensils billed "5 Boxes Alumi- 
num Ware" would be improperly described and the ship- 
ment wonld be rated at one and one-half times first class 
instead of first class. 

In the Offidal Classification, aluminnm ware, N. 0. L 
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B. N., (not otherwise indexed by name) not nested, in 
boxes or barrels, L. C. L., is first class. AlnmiTiyim ware, 
N. O. L B. N. nested, in boxes or barrels, L. C. L., second 
class. Alnminum ware N. 0. 1. B. N. as specified in the 
Official Classification inclndes cooking utensils. N. O. L 
B. N., or not otherwise indexed by name, means not pro- 
vided for in that classification nnder any other heading 
or in any other item. A shipment of cooking ntensils 
nested and boxed, billed "5 Boxes Alnminmn Ware" 
wonld be charged at first class, while if properly billed "5 
Boxes Alnminmn ware nested, ' ' second wonld be charged. 

An Iowa stone cutter was being regularly overcharged 
on carload shipments of cnt stone. He billed all his 
shipments as "dressed stone" and paid Class-D rates^ 
the class provided for "dressed stone lettered or fig- 
ured. " As a matter of fact none of the stone was lettered 
or fibred, and if the words "not lettered or figured" bad 
been added to the tailing, the shipments wonld have been 
charged at Class Ej — a reduction of approximately 25 
per cent in the charges. 

Then, too, classification may be determined by the com- 
position or constituent elements of an article. Fonndry 
facings fnmish a good illustration. In the Western Clas- 
sification, if the fadngs are of clay and coal, soapstone 
and coal, soapstone and talc, or of coal, they go as fonrth 
class; if of charcoal, third class, and if of graphite, sec- 
ond olass. If the material of which they are made is not 
mentioned, they will justly be billed at second class, nnder 
the item "Fonndry facings N. 0. I. B. N." It is too 
much to expect the bill clerk to tell by looking at an article 
what it is made of, nor wonld he be justified in spending 
much time in trying to find out. Where the shipper does 
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Dot formBh specific infoimation, the clerk naturally, and 
rifl^tly so, protects himself and the railroad company by 
billing at ^e highest rate. 

Coffee should be folly deaciibed as to kind, L e.^ green, 
roasted, or ground, and the manner in which it is packed. 
A shipping ticket reading "5 Sacks Coffee" is indefinite, 
as the Western Classification provides the fourth-class 
rating for green coffee in sacks, L. C. L., and the third- 
dasH rating for roasted coffee, ground or crashed, in 
sacks, L. C. L. 

The Official Classification classifies green, roasted, or 
gronnd coffee, in single or double 8a<^, L. C. L., mider 
Bnle 26. (20% less than 3rd class.) 

The Southern Classification classifies green or roasted 
coffee, in single bags, L. C. L., as fourth class; in double 
bags, L. C. L., fifth class.* 

One of the most common errors is to bill goods under a 
general class name when there is a lower rate on the 
specific kind shipped. A sandstone brick company begin- 
ning hnsinesB in Wisconsin received six brick machines 
billed as "6 machines," and paid on them one and one- 
half times first-class rate. If properly billed as "6 brick 
machines" second class wonid have been charged. 

A machinery manufacturing company in Chicago 
shipped an "iron-workuig machine, set up," to Clarinda, 
Iowa. The weight was 3,150 pounds and charges were as- 
sessed at one and one-half times first class, instead of at 
first class. In this case the shipment was properly de- 
scribed bat was improperly classified becanse of a lack 

1 In a note tbe Southern Claaslflcatloii tfpeoUM that "The nUngs for 
Coffee lo donble begs will npiriy when the Inner bag Is made of cloQi or 
paper, either aqtarate from the outer bag or paated to It, U both Iwci •>• 
aecnrtir doeed at the month." 
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of familiarity with the classification. The Western Clas- 
sification provides for one and one-half times first class 
on machinery N. O. L B. N., set up. Iron-worBng 
machinery is not listed in its alphabetical place in the list 
of individual machines which take their own rates, bat un- 
der "W" is fonnd "Wood and Iron WorkLog Madiinery 
N. 0. 1. B. N. on skids, small detachable parts removed 
and boxed, first class." This is almost the last item of 
eleven and a half pages of classification nnder the gen- 
eral head of machinery. 

A few commodities are classified according to the de- 
clared or released value ; in all sach cases it is important 
not to omit the value from the bill of lading. In the 
Official Classification, for instance, paintings having a 
declared value of more than two dollars a pound are three 
times first class ; if the valne is declared to be more than 
fifty cents bnt not exceeding two dollars a pound, the 
rate is double first class; if not exceeding fifty cents a 
pound, it is one and a half times first class. Therefore, 
even though the value were less than fifty cents a pound, 
if it were not so declared, the shipment would be billed at 
three times first class, or just twice the rate as when 
correctly billed. A shipment of "Household Qoods" 
from Chicago to Moline was billed at one and one-half 
times first class. Had the words, "released to $5.00 per 
ewt." been added, the rate would have been first dass. 

Frequently the shipper is in a hurry and bills out a 
shipment in a single item when the different articles ought 
to go under different rates. Seven grate bars, with a 
total weight of 600 pounds, were billed as one iteuL This 
indicated that each weighed something less than one hun- 
dred pounds, and was therefore subject to first class. In 
fact, two of the b&rs were considerably smaller than the 
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others and five of them weighed more than one hondred 
ponnds each and were therefore entitled to fourth class. 
Only the two small ones should have taken first dass. 
The shipment should hare been billed: 

"S gntte bars over 100 Ibe. eacb 
2 gnte ben under 100 lbs. each." 

Uaterial on which some work has been done is fre- 
quently billed as "nnfinished parts" of the commodity 
into which it is to be manufactured, thereby causing very 
heavy overcharges. The vehicle business especially has 
suffered by such overcharges. 

An Iowa vehicle manufeictaring company had turned 
its freight bills over to a freight-bill auditor who found 
several shipments from points southeast of East St. 
Louis, which were billed "neck yokes" at a first-class 
rate of sixty-three cents per hundred pounds north of 
East St Louis. The question at once occurred to the 
auditor whether or not these were finished neck yokes. 
Investigation showed that the shipments had been Mlled 
up to East St. Louis at a rate much lower than that ap- 
plicable on finished neck yokes, and inquiry addressed 
to the firm brought the reply that the shipments con- 
sisted of neck yoke woods turned to shape, bat without 
either irons or leather. In this stage, the shipments were 
entitled to a fourth-class rate of twenty-six cents a hun- 
dred ponnds, provided for in the Western Classification 
under "vehicle wood in the white, turned to shape," 
which description shonld have been used in making ont 
the bill of lading. The firm had paid almost two and 
one-half times as much for freight as it should have done 
because the shipper had been careless or ignorant — 
or both- 
Several vehicle manufacturers throughout Iowa and 
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Ulinois reoeive head blookB, spring bars, reach woods, 
and axle beds from a town in southern Illinois. None of 
these is farther finished than being cnt to shape and 
should be billed as "vehicle wood in tiie white" and take 
fonrth-elass rate. In most cases the shipments are billed 
"reaches in the white," second class, axle beda as "wood 
axles in the white/' third class, head blocks and spring 
bars at almost any rate from first to third. 

This holds tme with carload shipments as well as 
small lots. When billed as "parts of vehicles" they 
usually take class "A" rates but if billed as "vehicle 
wood in tiie white" they take class "B" rates, but oftener 
the same rate as lumber or a small (^erential higher. 
Vehicle manufacturers who are not overcharged in one 
or more of these ways are few. 

Trade names are perplexing and lead to overcharges. 
How many bitl clerks know what "Preservit" isf Ship- 
ments billed this way are almost invariably diarged first 
class, when if properly billed as *'meat preserving 
powders" fourth-class rate would be charged. Even 
when commodities have become standardized it is hardly 
reasonable to expect a bill clerk to know them well enough 
to use the proper rating, and unless a commodity is 
specifically provided for in the classification under its 
trade name, such trade name shonld not be used. 

How the difference in description can make a condd- 
erable item was shown when a stove fonndry in Qnincy, 
Illinois, received a carload of scrap iron from Merwin, 
Missouri. The shipment was MHed "1 carload junk" 
at a twenty-six cent rate. If the shipment had been billed 
"1 carload scrap iron," an eleven and one-half -cent rate 
would have been need and $46.07 saved in the freight 
charges. 
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Often goods are damaged and become jnnk or scrap 
and again credit is sometimes given when broken or de- 
fective parts are retamed. Sn^ shipments should not 
be billed under their original name or as parts of the 
article to which they belonged. A box of broken castings 
belonging to a com planter, billed "1 box com planter 
parts" wonld be Inlled at first class, bnt if billed "1 box 
scrap iron"— which it really is — the charges will be as- 
sessed on the basis of fourth class. A shipment of wom- 
ont canvas from Worcester, Mass., to Chicago was Inlled 
as " 10 bales old canvas ' ' at first class. If properly billed 
as "10 bales rags, compressed" fifth class wonld have 
applied. The Standard Paper Company had a lot of 
paper that had been damaged and shipped it back to tlie 
milL Taking for granted that scrap paper took the 
lowest possible rate, shipment was billed as snch and 
charged at third daas. Had it been billed "Paper dam- 
aged, in crates, returned to paper mannfactnrers" it 
wonld have taken fourth class. 

A shipment of veneer one-eighth indi in thickness was 
made from Grand Bapids, Michigan, to Moline, Illinois, 
billed as "Veneer," and a forfy-cent rate was charged. 
Had it been Inlled "Imnber one-eighth inch in thic^ess" 
the rate would have been twenty-nine cents per hundred 
pomids. As mentioned before, many shipments pass from 
one classification territory into another, so that the first 
part of tiie haul is subject to one classification and the 
last part to another. It has already been shown that in 
snch cases it is important that both classifioationB be 
studied in order to pack shipments so as to receive the 
advantage of the lowest rates for the entire hauL This 
is equally true when it comes to describing goods on the 
bin of lading. One description may be satisfactory for 
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one part of the haul but not for the other. To illustrate: 
A shipment of tissue wrapping paper from New York to 
Des Moines is subject to the Official Classification up to 
the Mississippi Biver crossing and beyond is subject to 
the Western. If billed as **tUsne paper," it will take 
third class to tiie river and second beyond, but if billed 
as " tissue wrapping paper," it will be hauled tbe entire 
distance at third class. 

The Official Classification provides for "Tables N. 0. 
I. B. N., K. D. or folded flat, wrapped, crated or boxed, 
2d clara." The Western Classification provides for 
"Tables N. O. L B. N., K D. or folded, in packages at 
2d class" and "Extension Tables, K. D, flat, wrapped, 
crated or boxed, at 3d class." The Offidal Classification 
does not specially provide for extension tables. If a ship- 
ment consisting of extension tables, K. D. flat, wrapped, 
crated, or boxed originated in the Official Classification 
Territory and was destined to a point in Western Clas- 
sification Territory, the proper description on tiie ship- 
ping receipt would be: "Extension Tables, K. D. Flat 
(wrapped, orated or boxed, as the case might be)." In- 
asmnch as extension tables are not specifically provided 
for in the Official Classification, the shipinng derk might 
easily bill the shipment as "Tables N. O. I. B. N., K. D. 
(wrapped, crated, or boxed, as the case might be) " and 
in that event there would be an overcharge equal to the 
difference between second and third-class rat^ for that 
part of the haul which was governed by the Western 
Classification. 

One more case might be cited as showing the differ- 
ences between provisions of different classifications for 
the same articles: 

The Offitoal Claasifioation reads as follows : 
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Carriages, Children's or Toy— i 
Not crated or boxed: 
L. C. L. not taken. 
Crated or boxed: 

S. U., wheels on 8tl (three times lat) 

a U., wheels off Dl (Double Ist) 

K. D., all parts detached from bodies and packed 

flat, bodies not nested 1^ 

EL D., all parts detached from bodies and packed 

flat, bodies nested ,.,. 1st olass 

Carts, Children's or T07 — 
Not crated or boxed: 
L. 0. L. not taken. 
Crated or boxed: 

S. XJ., wheels on ......3tl (three times Ist) 

S. U., wheels off Dl (Donble Ist) 

K D., or folded (not flat), 

Wheels on Dl (Donble 1st) 

Wheels off 1} (one and one-half) 

K. D. flat 1st (1st class) 

K. D., flat or folded flat, orated or boxed, N. O. S. 

(not otherwise specified) 2nd ctass 

The Western Classification reads as follows: 
Carriages and go-carts, baby or children's^ 

S. tJ., wrapped m 3tl 

S. XT., orated Sjtl 

K D., or folded flat, boxed or crated ».. ..lit 

Note. — Children's carriages and go-carts, to be entitled 
to K. D. rating, mnst have wheels and oanopies de- 
tached, the canopies packed inside the bodies and 
the wheels between the bodies and the axles, or 
upon the sides of the bodies, the bodies being de- 
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tached from tiie springs and brought down between the 

springs as far as possible. 

It requires particular study and a little jndgment to 
secure the best rate on commodities which are not classi- 
fied in the classificationB, bat which are subject to rates 
applicable on analagons articles. For example: *' Dav- 
enports/' apholstered, are not specified in the classifica- 
tions; the term "Davenports** should not be used on the 
shipping tickets, in describing shipments, as in many 
cases shipments so described are charged at the rating 
specified in the classificationa for furniture, N. 0. L B. N. ; 
davenports, being analogous to lounges and couches, will 
take the same class or rate, when packed for shipment 
ai ihown in the classifications of the latter articles. 
3. Pabis of Abtiolss 

Shipments should not be billed as parts unless it is 
made plain, by a heading, what the shipment really is 
and then the list of parts added is only to fadlitate 
checking the shipment. The following is a description of 
extension tables used by one shipper: 

" crt tops 

" filling 

" legs 

Pkg. castors, nailed." 

This oertunly does not ^ve any information which 
will he of mudi value in classifying the shipment and it 
surely is not one which will secure the best rate. A 
proper way to hill this shipment would be : 

" Extension tables E. D. flat as fidlom: 

arates of topi 

crates of fiUinc 

crates of legs 

1 package castors attached." 
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And still, there are cues when it is not only proper to 
bill articles under their component parts bat abaolntelj 
neoeesary to do so. As such might be mentioned freight 
elevators and wagon scales. 

In the Western Classification freight and passenger ele- 
vators are clasufied as follows; 
lEoisting Machines: 
Freight, passenger, etc : 

S. U. Dl 

K. D. as follows : 

Parts of, not otherwise indexed by name 1 

Beams iron 4 

Bed Plates 4 

Ghaimels 4 

Cross heads, iron or wood 3 

Cylinders 3 

Derrick Skii^, Steel or Wooden 3 

Derrick Irons, not otherwise indexed by name. . 4 

Elevator platforms withont attachments 3 

Omdes (T irons) 4 

Hangers, iron in bandies or boxes, weighing each 

100 lbs. or over 4 

Lumber 3 

Nats and Bolts in Boxes 4 

Postf^ wooden, for elevator doors 3 

Bods 4 

Bope other than wire 

Shafting 4 

Shift Knees for elevator gates, in orates 3 

Weights 4 

Wheels and Qearing 1 

Wire Bope 4 

Wire Bope dips or clamps in barrels or boxes . . 4 
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Elevator gates, wooden 3 

OaBoIine Hoists, loose, on skids or in boxes or 

crates 1 

Hoisting Dnmis and Engines combined, steam 
or electrical, loose, on skids or in boxes or 

crates 1 

Hoisting Drums, oast iron on skids 2 

Iron or Steel and wire work for elevator en- 
closures: 

In Boxes 2 

In Grates 1 

It is very clear that nnless each and every part is care- 
ftdly listed and described by its correct name the first- 
class rate provided under, "Parts not otherwise indexed 
by name" will be charged, and as most parts take either 
third or f onrth-class rate there will be heavy overcharges. 
It is also important that the weight of each individual 
part be given. 

Wagon scales in crates with small parts in barrels or 
boxes take second class, L. C. L., in the Western Classi- 
fication. Under the item scale parts, scale frames, for 
platforms of wagon scales, steel, completely K. J)., in 
packages or loose, are provided for at fourth-class rates. 
If, in billing a wagon scale with the platform frame it is 
described as one wagon scale, three parts, the entire lot 
would be charged at second class. Furthermore, it is not 
enough to specify the scale frames separately. It is also 
necessary to give the weight thereof. If this is not done, 
the bill clerk is very apt to bill the entire shipment at 
second class because It appears that the frame is only a 
small part of the shipment, and he may consider it too 
much trouble to have it weighed, and, in fact, it may be 
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loaded in the car before the bill clerk gets the biUing and 
therefore it may be impossible to determine the separate 
weights. 

4. Abbbetutionb asd Ditto Uabes 
It would hardly seem necessary to say that abbrevi- 
ations and ditto marks should be used sparingly in bill- 
ing freight, and yet a discossion of tiie proper billing of 
freight would be incomplete without a mention of this 
point. Abbreviations should never be nsed unless they 
are universally known, such as K D., S. V., N. O. L B. N., 
etc. It is dangerous to abbreviate names of articles. The 
billing of freight is transcribed so many times that if it 
is not perfectly clear, there are many chances for error. 
One illnstration will sufiSce. A shipment billed as "10 
Bundles of W. paper" might be interpreted in at least. 
four different ways, either as wall, waxed, wrapping, or 
writing paper with varying rates from first to fourth 
class. As these different kinds of paper are not mann- 
factnred at the same mills, it would be an easy matter 
for the shipping clerk to assume that "W. paper" only 
meant the particular one which he shipped. 

One example will show how shipments are in many 
instances charged a higher rate than they should be, on 
account of carelessness on the part of the shipper t^ 
use of ditto marks on the shipping tickets. A shipping 
ticket read 

"3 Boxes tinware nested 
2 Bbb. " " " 



It should hav* read 



"3 Boxes tinware nnted 
2 Bbls. tinware nested." 
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As vnSl he observed the "ditto" marb under the word 
nested are so faint, that a rate clerk would overlook it 
and the barrels of nested tinware would be charged at 
the higher rate, as tinware not nested. 

It ia not only necessary to use care in desoribing the 
goods themselves and the manner of packing, but some- 
times it is essential to indicate under what conditions 
the shipment is being made. This is particularly true of 
returned shipments. 

6. BsTuBinD Abucleb 

Four different classes of articles take a lower rate 
when returned to the original shipper or manufacturer 
than when originally shipped. The rules goyeming re- 
turn shipments differ greatly in different parts of the 
country and require watching. 

So-called "carriers," including barrels, half -barrels, 
bags, sacks, bottles, cases, butter casks, jars, carboys, egg 
cases, and a long list of other articles in which goods are 
carried when shipped, are, as a rule, returned to the 
shipper at a rate much below that for which they would 
be carried if unused. 

A vinegar factory in a western dty employed a traffic 
manager. One of the first things he discovered was tiiat 
in retnming "empties" most customers billed them as 
"old barrels," and freight charges were assessed at the 
Bune rate as on barrels, namely, first dass. He immedi- 
ately gave instructions fliat the words "carriers returned, 
guaranteed" should always be added to the Mlling of 
such shipments. This reduced the rate to fourth class, 
saving approximately one-half of the charges. The low 
rate on this class of articles is justified becanse the re- 
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inm shipment is a service incident to the shipment of 
the oommodify carried in them. 

Another class of goods returned at a lower rate than 
that at which shipped out, includes fair exMMts. The 
general practice in many parts of the country is to retom 
such ezhibitB free. In order to secure advantage of the 
free return they must be shipped back by the same route 
over which they were originally forwarded and within 
a certain period of time after the expiration of the fair. 
Billing must be accompanied by a certificate from tiie 
secretary of the fair, stating that the articles have been 
on exhibitioii and have not changed ownership. In a por- 
tion of the territory covered by the Official Classification, 
goods, if exhibited at more than one place and returned 
by a different route, are charged at full rates, hut pro- 
vision is made for a refund on the basis of one-half rates 
for the round-trip shipment. 

The Southern Classification provides that when ship- 
ments are not delivered at destination — except first class 
freight and above — they may be returned to the original 
point of shipment within ninety days, at one-half of the 
rate applying in the reverse direction provided tiie full 
amount of freight charges in both directions is paid or 
guaranteed. 

In one of the north central states, where most shippers 
are not very familiar with the Sonthem Classification, a 
locomotive works shipped a locomotive to Pensaoola* 
Florida. On arrival it was refused by the consignee and 
was sent back billed at the fnll north-bound rate. The 
total charges amounted to $188.24. Had the shipper been 
familiar with his classification, as he should have been, 
he would not have paid the freight bill when presented 
bnt demanded that the churges be reduced to one-half 
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of the soath-bonnd rate which in itself was lower than 
the north-bound rate and made a saving of $109.13. The 
shipper, however, was not informed and paid for his ig- 
norance. 

The fourth and last class of returned shipments in- 
cludes goods sent back for repairs. Thrae are usually 
handled at one-half of the full tariff rate and the appli- 
cation of the provision is general, thongh subject to 
nnmerons exceptions and special requirements. The most 
common of these requirements — although not applicable 
in all cases — are : Goods must be returned to the origi- 
nal point of shipment by the original route ; reference to 
out-bound shipment must be made on the bUlingj charges 
must be prepaid or guaranteed by the originid shipper. 

In makuig any return shipments it is always advisable 
to learn the exact conditions under which the reduced 
rates are applicable. Requirements are often in detail 
and the failure to folfill any part of them may lead to 
higher rate charges without any basis for securing refund 
in the form of a daim. 

The above instances are taken from actual experience 
and show the necessity of exercising extreme care in 
describing goods when making out tiie bill of lading or 
the shipping ticket The three main points to watch 
are the description of the goods themselves and of the 
package and in some casea a careful statement of the 
conditions under which the shipment is being made. As 
to the description of the goods themselves, the shipper 
should always use the munes of the articles by which 
they are known in the classification, exception sheet, and 
the commodity tariff, as the case may be. The classifi- 
cation as well as tariffs must be carefully studied in order 
to ascertain whether or not different rates are provided 
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for the article in question depending npon the material, 
the value, the extent to which it is finished, its use, etc 
The description must be as detuled and explicit as is nec- 
essary to avoid any misunderstanding by the unversed 
bill clerk as to what the article really is. The description 
of the packing should state whether S. V. or K. D. or K. D. 
flat, whether nested or not, to what degree compressed, 
what style of package used, whether box, barrel, keg, 
orate, sack, bundle, etc., as the case might be. Both in 
the description of the commodity itself as well as of its 
container no abbreviations should be used except those 
which are fully established and generally known; ditto 
marks should be scrupulously avoided. 

In making a statement of the conditions tmder which 
a shipment is made, care should be exercised not to omit 
any detail required by the rule which provides for its 
transportation at a lower rate than that at which it is 
ordinarily carried. If these suggestions are carefully 
followed, the shipper will avoid many costiy mistakes 
which he might otherwise make. It must not, however, be 
presumed that the discussion above covers the subject 
exhaustively. No one person 's experience, however wide, 
will bring him in touch with all the problems of properly 
describing freight shipments, but the foregoing are snffi- 
cient to give a clear idea of what the shipper must do to 
secure the advantage of the lowest possible rate and 
by what methods he may stndy classifications and rate 
sheets to the best advantage. Possibly the foregoing dis- 
cussion is of the greatest importance in so far as It 
makes the reader aware of the fact that there really are 
numerous opportunities for making expensive errors in 
describing freight for shipment, for one aware of dan- 
gers can usually devise his own means of avoiding them. 
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WnOHTt Mm THBZS BXL&TIOH TO FBaiOBX COUBOBS 

' Am mentioned under the heading of ' ' Packing Freight, ' ' 
freight charges are determined b7 two factors, namely, 
the rate and the weight of the shipment A redtiotion In 
the weight of a shipment is just as efEecfiye in reducing 
freight charges to a rpiniTtiTiTti as is a reduction in the 
rate, and a treatise on reducing freight charges to a mini- 
mum would be incomplete without a consideration of 
weights. It has already been said that false description 
of frei^t is punishable by fine and imprisonment. Un- 
der-billing is also illegal A severe penalty is prescribed 
for wilfoUy making a false statement as to the weight of a 
quantity of merchandise tendered to a public carrier for 
transportation. But there are many causes which add 
to the weight of a shipment — espe^ally of carloads — 
which fall as a burden upon the shipper nnless he is alert, 
and which he might avoid. 

L Tabb Wbuiht 

The ordinary method of determining the weight of 
carload shipments is to weigh tiie cars loaded and from 
this deduct the weight stenciled on the car. This permits 
two chances for error: gross weight and stenciled weight 
The practice of weighing cars in train is likely to 
cause errors of the first kind. This, however, is not 
the most serious ohanoe for error. The weight stenciled 
on a car is the weight of that car when it leaves the car 
46 
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shops, new and dean. When that car comeB into nse, it 
is subjected to many conditions which increase its weight. 
The oar is made of dry lumber but when it comes out into 
rain and into damp climates, the wood absorbs consid- 
erable qnantitieB of moisture. This makes the car ac- 
tually weigh more than the stenciled weight This is not 
purely theoretical but actually takes place. 

In an important case before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the principal witness for one of the defend- 
ant carriers testified that the weight stenciled on freight 
cars was usually from 500 to 800 pounds less than the 
actual weight. If this is true, every carload shipment 
weighed in the usual way, is charged from 500 to 800 
pounds too heavy, for if the tare weight deducted is that 
much less than the real weight the load has to make up 
the difference. For this reason it is very important that 
the shipper know exactly bow much weight is loaded into 
a car. When there Is a discrepancy between the weighing 
association's weight and the shipper's weight, the car 
should be ordered reweighed before delivery and weighed 
empty as soon as unloaded. 

It is not only error in the tare weight tiiat adds to the 
weight of a carload shipment. Frequently there is 
foreign matter either in or on the car which adds to the 
weight and is charged as part of the shipment. 

2. FOBEIGN MaTTBB 

An IndianapoUs firm received a carload of bar iron. 
The invoice called for 36,500 pounds, while freight 
charges were based on a weight of 37,760 pounds. On 
unloading, it was found that the difference in weight was 
at least partly accounted for by a lot of hard refuse 
matter stuck to the fioor of the car. Of course the weight 
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of this was not inclnded in the stenciled weight of the 
car because it was not in the car when it was weighed. 
Most shippers will not load a oar containing anything 
that might injure the goods, but often foreign matter is 
allowed to remain in cars, especially if it is dif&onlt to 
remove. The minimnm freight charge is not obtained 
where snch matter is allowed to remain in the car. 

Another illustration is that of a Wisconsin woodenware 
company that shipped a car to the Pacific Coast. When 
the freight bill was sent to the shipper, the charges were 
assessed on a weight which exceeded by several hnndred 
pounds the actual weight as determined by the shipper. 
The dispute with the railroad company was not settled 
until some one proved that snow and sleet fell the day 
that the car was loaded out, and as the records did not 
show that any allowance had been made for snow and ice 
the claim was allowed. Even when allowances are made, 
it is usually merely a gaess, and for this reason careful 
attention must be given this matter in northern climates. 

These instances show some of the many possibilities 
for overcharges due to excessive weight, and the only 
safe method is for the shipper to weigh his goods. The 
saving will pay for the trouble. The weight should be 
determined before the car is shipped so that it can be 
compared with the railroad scale weights, for it is much 
easier to adjust a difference before the car has been 
shipped and unloaded than afterward. 

There are other chances for paying for weight not 
shipped than those from excessive actual weights — 
namely, those resulting from certain required Tnininnini 
weights whioh are in excess of the actual weight loaded. 
In most oases when a shipper has a smaller load or less 
:trei|^t to ship than the required minimum, be oannoi 
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avoid paying charges on freight not carried. There are, 
however, nmnerons instances when he can bring about a 
reduction in the minimnm weight A few instances will 
serve as suggestions as to how this can be dtme. 

3. SizB Aim Capaoitt or Cab 

Hany tariffs provide that in all cases the minimnm 

weight shall be the marked capacity of the car. In such 

cases it is necessary to anticipate shipments in order to 

secure cars of the proper capacity. 

A North Dakota shipper had a carload of grain for 
Minneapolis whic^ had to be shipped on a certain day. 
He placed his order for a car on the day before the ship- 
ment bad to move. The grain weighed 60,000 pounds, but 
the only available car was one with a capadty of 80,000 
pounds. As the shipment could not he held until a car of 
smaller capacity could be secured, be was compelled to 
pay freight on 20,000 pounds for which he received no 
service. If be had ordered a car with a 60,000 capacity 
reasonably early, and then the railway company had not 
been able to supply it, the 60,000 minimnm would have 
been protected even though the car with a capacity of 
80,000 pounds was used. 

When the minJTnTiTn weight depends on the length of 
the car, as is the case with nnmerous commodities, it is 
extremely important to order cars, the length of which 
Ipves them miniTnnTn weights less than the weight of the 
shipment. It mig^t at times be somewhat easier to load a 
forty-foot oar instead of a thirty-four foot one, but the dif- 
ference in freight charges more than counterbalances 
this. In this connection it is important for the shipper 
to become thoroughly acquainted with the different dzes 
of oars of the respective railroads over which be ships. 
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A certain mty in ClinoiB is tapped by three different 
railroadB. Two of these have 34-foot and 40-foot oars. 
The other has 34-foot, 36-foot and 40-foot oara. A ship- 
per in that city frequently makes shipments that weigh 
somewhat more than the minimnm weight for a 34-foot 
car hut not enongh for a 40-foot car. At the same time a 
34-foot car is not large euoagh to hold them. In each 
cases he orders a 36-foot car from the third railroad. 
This car holds his goods nicely and has a minimnm snfB- 
ciently low so that there will be no diarges to pay on 
fr^ht not carried. 

Shippers less fortrmately sitaated, that is, those on 
railroads which do not have cars of this size, mnst require 
their freight agent to bring in some foreign car of the 
desired length and, if he cannot do so on reasonable 
notice, compel him to protect the mininmTn of the car 
ordered. Information as to sizes of equipment may be 
secured from the Equipment Qoide to be found at all 
of the more important freight offices; 

When the TniTiiTnuTn weight depends on the length of 
the car, and the goods are of snoh a nature tiiat they can 
not possibly be loaded to the prescribed minimnm, as 
is tiie case with many light and bulky articles, large sav- 
ings may be made by carefully studying the dimensions 
of different cars available for the business. A manufac- 
turer of pleasure vehicles in one of the north central 
states made valuable use of a thorough knowledge of the 
equipment at his disposal The firm was making ship- 
ments to Texas common points. The rate was ninefy- 
seven cents per hundred, subject to a sliding scale of 
ipinimnTn weights Varying witii the length of the car. 
It was found that the so-called fifty-foot cars of one 
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railroad were only forfy-nine feet, six inches long. The 
minimnm for these ears wae 13,900 pounds while that for 
the fifty-foot cars was 14^00 pounds, and the former 
loaded in every way to as good advantage as the latter. 
By naing a forty-nine foot six-inch car nearly $3.00 per 
car was saved. The same railroad also had some forty- 
bIz foot cars which took a minimum of 12,700 {bounds, 
making a saving of 1,200 pounds, or $11.64 per carload, 
when one of those could be used. 

Pleasure vehicles cannot be loaded to good advantage 
in ordinary forty-foot cars because these cars are con- 
siderably lower than the fifties. A few railroads, how- 
ever, have forty-foot cars that are just as high as t^e 
fifties. In these "high forties," as they are called, it is 
possible to load twenty per cent more than in the lower 
ones — a marked saving, and particularly so when this 
means the differeace between using a forty-foot and a 
fifty-foot car. 

The 'Western, Official, and Sonthem classificationB all 
have mles which provide for sliding scales of Tninimi nn 
weights applicable on light and bulky freight, and this 
principle can be applied generally throughout the 
country. 

When the minimum weight depends upon the length of 
the car it is always the inside length, not the outside, 
which applies. 

A car of third-class freight was shipped from a point in 
the territory covered by the Official Classification. The 
rate was forty cents per one hundred pounds and the 
minimum weight was 10,000 pounds for a standard car, 
L e., one thirty-six feet long. The oar loaded was fifty 
feet, inside measurements, and charges should have been 
assessed on a basis of 16,200 pounds. The outside meas- 
urement was over fifty feet and siz inches, and charges 
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were assessed on 20,000 poirnds, which is the TninimnTn 
weight for fifly feet, six inches and over. This resulted 
in an overcharge of 3,800 pounds, or $15.20. The saving 
on this one shipment would have paid the shipper to 
spend a full day posting up on his classification mle, and 
yet it was allowed to go through unnoticed. 

4. Dunnage 

There is still another source of discrepancy in deter- 
mining the actual weight of freight shipments. These 
differences are the result of the practice of making allow- 
ances for dunnage and for preservatives included with 
perishable goods. Dunnage includes blocks and racks 
used in bracing freight on cars, linings put into box cars, 
etc. The Official Classification makes an allowance up to 
1,000 pounds for linings when placed by shippers in box, 
refrigerator, or ventilated oars loaded with perishable 
property and an allowance not to exceed 500 pounds for 
blocks, racks, etc. The Southern Classification makes an 
allowance for linings, fiooring, or dunnage placed in box 
cars by shippers for the purpose of protecting property 
requiring their use. The Western Classification makes 
an allowance to exceed 500 pounds for standards, racks, 
etc. Some of the State Classifications make similar allow- 
ances. Texas and Illinois are especially liberal in allow- 
ing for blocks and racks. These allowances are provided 
for in the rules governing the classifications, and these 
are found in front of each classification. Under certain 
conditions, allowances are also made, at times, for feed 
and water. 

The average business man takes so much for granted 
in his dealings with the railroads that he does not appre- 
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oiate how much he might save, even in this seemingly 
simple matter of the weight of his shipments where it 
is so easy to pay for freight service that ia not rendered. 
The matter of dunnage is especially important to ship- 
pers of machinery, as it is often necessary to hold large 
machines in place by bracing, standards^ etc., especially 
when flat cars are nsed. If a consignment of machinery 
were moving from New York to Chicago, and the ma- 
diinery were rated at second class, the allowance of 500 
pounds made by the Official Classification for donnage 
would mean a saving of $3.25, whi(^ wonid in many cases 
pay for the Inmber used in bracing the shipment Care 
should always be exerdsed to show the weight of the 
dminage separate from the weight of the commodity 
itself, so that l^e carriers will have no trouble in dis- 
tinguishing the two weights. 
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MXMCELLAlXEOVn MEAJTS OF BEDVOHIQ FBEiaHT CHAHGU 

There are namerouB things that might be done to reduce 
freight charges to a minimam which do not properly per< 
tain to the packing of freight bo aB to secure either the 
best rate or the lowest weight; neither can they be prop- 
erly included under ' 'Descrilnng and classifying freight" 
nor "Weights and their relation to freight charges." It 
will therefore be necessary to group these together and 
discuss them as * ' Miscellaneous means of reducing freight 
charges." 

1. Ebbobb in Fbeioht Bilu 

It would -hardly seem necessary to caution shippers to 
check extensions of their freight bills, and yet men who 
would not think of paying any other bill without scrutiny 
of the extensions will pay their freight bills without a 
thought of a possibility of error in this connection. This 
is probably due to the complexity of freight rates and a 
general feeling of inability to determine accurately what 
freight charges really should be. Still that ia no excuse. 
A failure to check extensions can- eadly result in serious 
overcharges as the following case shows. 

A railroad cashier made an unintentional error of $10 
in the extension of a freight bill. Later he discovered 
that the overcharge had been paid without question. The 
temptation was too strong. He put the $10 aside and 
waited to see if the error wonld be detected. As it was 
not, other "errors" were made deliberately. But this 
63 
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might easily he detected; so the cashier hit upon the 
idea of raising the weight on tiie firm's bills all the way 
from one to ten thousand pounds, retaining the difference 
between the original and the railroad company's stub. 
In this way he pocketed $300 before his game was de- 
tected, and then not by any employe of the company, but 
by a freight expense-bill auditor. 

This same cashier raised the weight of a carload of 
lumber for another company from 30,000 to 40,000 pounds 
without detection nntU the freight bills were audited 
some two years later. Both these firms were managed 
by good business men — men who do not think of paying 
other hills without checking them as well as checking 
the goods against the bills. Yet the freight bUls were 
paid apparently without any effort to verify the basis 
of the charges or to analyze the conditions which might 
affect these charges in their favor or against them. These 
firms are representative of a large class of shippers. 

2. Ambnoicents 

Amendments to tariffs and classi^cations are a con- 
stant source of error in freight charges. A reduced 
rate may be in effect for montiis and even years before 
it is noticed, while all shipments moving in tiie interval 
are overcharged. It is a very easy matter for a bill 
clerk to take for granted that there have been no changes 
in a rate, especially if it has been in effect for years, and 
so not take time to look through the amendments. In 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred his assumption may be 
correct, but when he is billing hundreds of shipments 
there are many chances for error. How extensive such 
errors may become is shown by the following case. 

Various less-than-carload quantities of cucmnbers were 
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bought by an Iowa pickling company from farmers within 
a radios of fifty miles of the works. The cncambers were 
shipped in sacks, and the Iowa Classification proTided a 
rate of first class for them. Accordingly, the company 
paid freight charges of from fourteen to twenty cents 
a hundred ponnds, varying with the distance. This com- 
pany was persuaded by a freight ezpense-bill auditor 
to send in their freight bills to be checked. The auditor 
glanced through the bills and decided that th^ were an 
extremely unpromising lot; all one class of freight, 
charged straight class rates based on distance tariff — 
the simplest kind of freight rates in existence. 

This was a case, if there be any such, in which there 
might be some excuse for assoming that the rates were 
correct But a freight-bill auditor does not assume. 
There was not much to investigate, bat there was one 
thing and that was done carefully. The Iowa classifica- 
tion was studied carefully, and nothing better than first 
class conld be found. Then amendment were looked for, 
and only one was found, but that carried a single-line 
item which made caemnbers, in sacks, less than carload, 
fourth class. This amendment had been in effect about 
three and a half years without being noticed and during 
the entire time freight charges on these shipments had 
been exactly double what they should have been. Over- 
charges af^egating $400 were collected because of the 
discovery of a single item in a one-page amendment 

3. C. L. MiNiMnMs FOB L. G. L. QtrjUTtiriBa 

Most classifications provide that the charges on a 

smaller quantity shall not be greater than than those on a 

larger quantity of the same article. This means that 

tiie charges for a less-than-carload Bhii»nent should never 
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exceed those on a carload. Frequently this fact is over- 
looked in making L, C.L. shipments. For example, 13,000 
pounds of machinery from WUlotighby, Ohio, to Ft Mad- 
ison, Iowa, vere bUled at the less-than-oarload rate of 
58.5 cents making the charges $78.05. By using the car- 
load rate, 26.5 cents per hundred and a Tninimttm of 
24,000 pounds, the charges would have been $63.60 — a sav- 
ing of $12.45. 

Sometimes the difference between the carload and less- 
than-carload rates is so great that even though the weight 
of the shipment is but a third of the carload minimum 
it is cheaper to bill as a full carload shiinuent 

Nor does the rule apply merely to carload shipments 
as the maximum. In the lUinoia classification, for ex- 
ample, stoves are third class, but in lots of 12,000 pounds 
they are fourth class, while in carloads, fifth dasB. All 
less-tiian-carload shipments are subject to a TnftxiTnurf 
charge equal to 12,000 pounds at fourth class. 

4. Local aitd Thbouoh Bates 
Before the passage of the Hepburn Act the rule of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission declared that when* 
ever the sum of two or more local rates made the charges 
less than the published through rate, the sum of the locals 
applied. This often gave the wide-awake traffic man- 
ager opportunity to secure better rates than bis com- 
petitor. The Commission has ruled that under the new 
law, the through rate, irrespective of the sum of locals, 
is the only legally published rate. This ruling has greatly 
reduced the chances for securing advantages, but the 
opportunity for securing benefit of the sum of the local 
rates is not entirely done away with. It does, however, 
require greater skUl to secure the benefits. For most 
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long hauls — and these are nsnaliy the only ones on which 
the snm of tiie locals can be figured — there are two or 
more competing rentes. Frequently there is some junc- 
tion point via which the through rate does not apply. 
If the shipment ia sent through this junction the sum of 
the locals must be used, since there is no other rate. In 
such cases, it is better, however, to request the railroad 
traffic departments interested to reduce the published 
through rate to the sum of the locals. Moat railroads 
will coK»perate as soon as the matter is brought to their 
attention. 

The through rate is the legal rate and as such must be 
paid, but in most cases the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission will award reparation on the basis of the sum 
of the locals. Bule 56-b of Tariff Circular 18-A is quoted 
belowt as setting out the stand of the Commission: . 

Many infonnal complaints are received in connectUHi witili 
resnlarly established throi^h rates or fares which are in excess 
of the sum of the intermediate rates or fares between the same 
points. The Commission has no authori^ to ehai^ or fix a rate 
or fare except after full hearing. It is believed to be proper for 
the Commisnon to aay^ that if called npon to formally pass upon 
a case of this nature it would be its policy to oonsider the throuf^ 
rate or hxe which is fairer than the sum of the intermediata 
rates or fares between .the same points as prima fade unreason- 
able and that the burden of proof would be npon the carrier to 
defend such higher through rate or fare. 

Nora. — ^Attention is called to the fact that section 4 of the 
Act, as amended, prohibits a through rate or fare that exceeds 
the sum of the intermediate rates or fares that are subject to the 
Act The term "intermediate rates" as used in said section is 
interpreted to mean the straightaway or direct-haul rates or 
farei^ and not to include any back-haul charge. 

Besides the above rule, the principle has been upheld 
in a long line of individual cases. 
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It should be borne in mind, however, that the ciromn- 
stances in some cases may be such that the Interstate 
Commerce Gommisaion will uphold an adjustment of 
rates which makes a through rate in excess of the smn 
of the locals. In the case of the Bandolph Lumber Com- 
pany TB. Seaboard Air Line By., 14 L C. C. 338, 339, we 
quote: 

It may, in ezcepti<Hial cases, happen that the through rate 
m^ pTopcffly be even greater than the sum of the locals, but if 
rates were to be established de novo uptm correct principles, it 
would generally be lees. 

The sum of the locals may also be secnred by shipping 
to the junction point and having someone there re-bill 
the goods as a new shiinnent. An Iowa buggy firm made 
lesB-than-carload shipments into Nebraska. The Western 
Classification, which governs the through rate, provides 
for one and one-half times first class on buggies K. D. 
and crated less-than-carload, while the Iowa Classifica- 
tion makes the rate first class. To one point the through 
rate was $1.80. The local rate to Council Bluffs (first 
class) was fifty-seven cents and the rate from there to 
destination (one and one-half times first class) was ninety 
cents, making a total of $1.47, or a saving of thirty-three 
cents per hundred pounds. 

Through rates are not published between all points, 
and tmder these drcumstances the sum of the locals mnst 
apply. In snob oases it is often possible to figure differ- 
ent rates on different junctions even on the same route. 
To illustrate: the charges on a carload shipment from 
Memphis, Tenn., to Bock Island, HI, by the M. & O., 
care of the C, B, & Q. at East St Louis were assessed 
on the basis of the rate to East St. Louis pins the local 
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rate from there to Bock Island. B7 using the rate from 
Memphis to Cairo and Ihe through rate from Cairo to 
Bock Island, the charges on the car were reduced $9.14. 
Frequently a saving in rates is only apparent, not reaL 
For example, in Iowa, as in many other places, rates are 
baaed on the aotoal nnmber of miles the shipment is 
hauled. Instances may be fotmd where the rate via one 
junction-point is a trifle lower than that via another, 
but at the first junction point there is a transfer <^rge 
of from three to fire cents per hundred pounds, while 
at the other there is none. This extra charge may more 
than offset the difference in rates, and must always be 
considered in routing shipments. Freight agents are in 
a position to supply information concerning these trans- 
fer charges. 

5. W^iTW P Cabloads 

Whether carriers should permit the mixing of two or 
more different commodities in the same car under a car- 
load rate is a question of long standing. The Official 
Classification authorizes the practice in a general rule, 
while the Western and Southern permit it only when 
goods must he shipped together because of commercial 
conditions. Both the practice of mixing and that of re 
fusing to allow mixing of carloads has been upheld by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission on the grounds 
that any change would upset commercial conditions of 
long standing. The item must be watched with the great- 
est care at stations where two or three classifications are 
used. Bill clerks often overlook this rule of the Offidal 
Classification and assess charges separately on the vari- 
ous articles shipped in a mixed carload lot. 

A manufacturer at a Mississippi Biver point loaded a 
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oar for Indianapolis consisting of one-balf of agricnl- 
taral implements and the other half pleasure vehides. 
Agricnltnral implements took fifth class with a miniinTi'?! 
of 20,000 pounds for a standard oar, while pleaaure vehi- 
cles took third class witii a 10,000-ponnd minimum. 
When the freight bill was received, freight charges were 
assessed on the implements as one carload and on the 
vehicles as another, instead of on the actual weight of 
both articles (it being more than 10,000 ponnds) at the 
vehicle rate. The total charges were $100 instead of 
exactly one-half that amount. The rule governing sudt 
shipments declares that the entire shipment shall be billed 
at the rate for the highest classed conmiodity and at the 
minimum applying in connection with it, unless Uie actual 
weight is greater, in which case the actual weight is used. 
A carload of surrey bodies and seats was shipped from 
Cincinnati, Ohio, to Moline, Illinois. The bodies were 
biUed 10,000 pounds at the third-class rate of forty cents, 
and the seats, which in straight carload lots took fifth 
class, were billed as a less-than-carload shipment of 3,600 
pounds at second dass, or fifty cents. As the total weight 
of the bodies and seats together did not amount to 10,000 
ponnds, the fnll $12 assessed on the seats was an over- 
chargv. 

6. Shobtbnbd Bouteb 
In order to shorten their running time between cities, 
in order to reach some important shipping center, or to 
increase their traffic by entering new territories, railways 
frequently build short cuts, buy or lease smaller lines, or 
make KEiensions. In this way the distance between many 
towns and cities has boen shortened, and whenever a 
distance tariff and actual <Ustance is used, the rates are 
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reduced. TrafBc managers, however, frequently ever- 
look the shortened route when figuring rates, especially 
if the change occurs at some distant point. 

When the C. M. & St P. inaugurated fast passenger 
service between Cliicago and Kansas City, it built a new 
line between Davenport and Ottumwa, Iowa. This 
affected the rates from Davenport to several points south- 
west thereof. Just what effect this had on the rates can 
be shown by considering a carload of Imnber from Daven- 
port to Seymour, Iowa. The distance over the old round- 
about route via Oxford Junction and Marion was 225 
miles with a nine-cent rate. By the short cut it was only 
154 miles and the rate was seven and a half cents. It 
usually takes a rate clerk some little time to become 
adjusted to such changes as these, and unless the shipper 
is awake to the situation, overcharges are occurring in 
the meantime. 

7. EZOEFTION ShZBTS 

The "exception sheet" has proved a fruitful source for 
overcharges. Complicated and voluminous though it 
sometimes is, the possibilities of saving are so great that 
a mastery of it is essential. The Southern Classification, 
for example, contains something like sixty-seven pages 
followed by one hundred and sixty-four pages of excep- 
tions applying to various kinds of traffic, either entirely 
within a single state or for particular junctions points 
or other cities. Exceptions also apply on through traffic 
passing over more than one railroad or on local traffic 
on a single road and even on only one division of a road. 
Moreover, these exceptions govern only when specifically 
provided for in the tariff. 

Exception sheets are issued by the different railroad 
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committees. The Western Trunk Line Committee issues 
one applying on traffic from the Official territory and 
another on business, roughly speaking, within the states 
of Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Illinois, Missouri, Kauaas, 
Nebraska, and parts of the Dakotas. The Trans-Missonri 
Freight Bnrean, and the committees for regulating traffic 
to the Southwestern States have their own exceptions. 
Besides all these, many railroads issue their own excep- 
tions, rules, and regulations. 

No shipper can be sure that he has secored the lowest 
rate nntU he has referred to the exception sheet A few 
cases will show how these exceptions affect freight 
charges. An Iowa wagon manufacturer made carload 
shipments which were billed according to the Western 
Classification at Class "A" with a TninimTim of 24,000 
pounds. The Western Trunk Line Exceptions which 
were applicable, provided for Class "A" with a 20,000 
mJTtimn"' — ^the same rate bat a reduced miTiimtmn. The 
result was that the shipments were overcharged from 
1,000 to 4,000 pounds, the differences between actual 
weight and the wrongly applied minini TiTn of 24,000, 
pounds. 

A hardware store in central Illinois received several 
carload shipments of wire fencing from Waukegan. 
These were charged at a c<nnmodity rate of twelve cents. 
The Western Trunk line Exceptions provided, however, 
that "fence wire and wire fencing" shall take "wire 
rates." Since the wire rate was only nine eents, each 
shipment had been overcharged about $10. 

The case of classifying rake, hoe, and fork handles as 
"Agricultural Implement, wood in the white" already 
referred to is another good illustration. 

The matter of commodity tariffs is too complicated 
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to do mnch with in this treatise, but it seems only right to 
say that their name is legion and a thoron^^ knowledge 
of them is essential to seonring the best rates. A traffic 
manager cannot become too well versed in commodity 
tariffs. They are a continaa} opportnnity for fruitful 
study. 

The foregoing instances are not given as the only mis- 
cellaneons means of reducing freight charges to a min- 
imum. Far from it I It would he impoBsible to cover iliis 
field entirely, and if it could be done, there would prob- 
ably be new situations developed tomorrow. 
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Tbe Bttident must not get the impreBBion from thia 
treatise that there Ib an overcharge hidden in every 
freight bill. Many tminformed shippers seem to think so, 
and accuse the railroad companies of being robbers, etc. 
This is entirely wrong. The railroads do not overcharge 
purposely, but with the jgreat amount of business they 
have to handle, often in a limited time, and with the kind 
of help they have to hire in many cases, the number of 
overcharges is not very great. In fact, it is often sur- 
prising that there are not more. Hundreds of freight 
bills are correct where one is overcharged; yet the 
instances where overcharges do occur are sufficiently 
numerous to make a thorough study of freight matters 
extremely profitable. 

The foregoing treatise has discussed the following 
points: (1) The necessity of packing freight with a 
two-fold point of view, namely, that of securing the low- 
est rate and that of eliminating as much dead weight as 
possible; (2) the importance of a proper description of 
goods in order to secure the lowest classification; (3) 
the need of watching weights, both actual and minimmn, 
and the importance of looking out for miscellaneous de- 
vices for reducing freight charges. 

The discussion of these points should give the reader 

a dear idea of how thorough ought to be a shipper's 

64 
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knowledge of freight matters, and it should also enable 
the reader to work out for his own line of buaineas a 
very eatisfactoiy basis for reducing freight charges to a 
minimum. 

The shipper or the receiver of freight should exercise 
the same diligence in the handling of his traffic that he 
does in the management of the other departments of his 
business. The manufacturer when he desires to secure 
material does not place his order with any firm that he 
happens to know about in the particular line, but makes 
careful investigation to see where he can get the mate- 
rial which will best serve his purpose. When bills are 
received he does not pay them until they have been passed 
on by those in his employ whose duty it is to know that 
they are correct The foregoing pages have clearly dem- 
onstrated that there is certainly as mach need for care 
in the handling of freight as in an; other branch of 
business. 
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Tbeoe gneattona ate for the student to nM in teatliis 
bla knowledge of tbe aHslgmnent. The answers should 
be wrlttm oat, but are not to be sent to the Cnlrorsit;. 

1. In what important ways can freight chai^iea be reduced 
to a minimum t 

2. Name four things which most be considered in packing 
freight for shipment, and state which is the most important. 

3. How can one best learn what style of packing will secure 
the lowest classification ! 

4. Give one reason for the practice of placing the same com- 
modity in different classes according to the style of package 
used. 

5. Cite two cases in which the same goods take different rates 
when in different packages. Cite two cases when the rate is 
the same irrespeotive of the style of package. 

6. Name three ways, any of which might be used to reduce 
the bolk of a freight shipment. 

7. What do the terms "S. U.," "K. D.," and "Nested" 
meanf Explain fully. 

8. Does the aze of a package ever make ai^r difference as 
to the classification of it t 

9. What measures have carriers been compelled to take to 
protect themselves against undue number of damage claims on 
certain kinds of shipments which are easily damaged 1 

10. How can excessive freight chaises result from packing 
more than one commodity in the same package t Are excep- 
tions made on some goods t Mention one example. 

11. What is a danger that must be guarded against in ship- 
ping old or wom-oQt articles t 

12. Show, by citing a concrete case, why it is e^»ecially 
important to study classifications in packing freight which move* 
from one classification territory to another. 

06 
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13. Sam ap briefly the discnsaioa of the subject of packing 
freight to secure the lowest classification. 

14. yfhy is a consideration of the weight of a container im- 
portant t 

15. State eight ways in which it is possible to reduce the 
dead weight of a shipment 

16. Is it possible to lay down any definite rtde for packing all 
freight shipments t Whyf 

17. Name the three important elaaaifications and in a general 
way describe their territories, 

18. What tariff pablications mnst be stadied in conjunction 
with the classifications t Why f 

19. Is it possible to describe a shipment honestly in more than 
one wayt ZUnstrate. 

20. How should freight be described in the bill of lading} 

21. Cite five eases of insufficient description and five cases of 
improper description. 

22. Why is "5 Sacks of Coffee" an imniffident description of 
a shipment of coffee T 

23. Why shonld diipments not be billed by a mere ennmera- 
tiou of the different parts T 

24. Cite a ease la which it is absolntely necessary to specify 
the separate parts of a shipment. 

25. When the separate parts of a shipment take different 
rates, what is necessary in addition to enumerating these partst 

26. Why should abbreviations and ditto marks be avoided in 
billing freight f 

27. Name four classes of returned shipmente which take lower 
rates than when originally shipped. 

28. What are three points that must be kept in mind in 
describing freight for shipmentt 

29. What bearing has the weight of shipment upon the sub- 
ject of minimum freight charges t 

30. What is the ordinary method of determining the weight 
of a carload shipment of freight, and why does it permit of error I 

31. State three possibilities for overcharge due to excessive 
weifbt of 8 carload shipment 
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32. Explain and illustrate bow ezeessive freight charges maj- 
result because of a lack of knowledge of the factor of weight, in 
addition to those due to excessive actual weights. 

33. What effect have the lengUi and the he^ht of a car on 
freight charges I 

34. Explain the third source of overcharge in the weight of 
a carload shipment. 

35. Why is it important to give dose attention to amendnunts 
to freight tariffs? 

36. What is the maximum charge for an; les-than-carload 
lot, and how can this be used to rednce freight chargesf 

37. What is the best way in which to secure beneiit of the 
sum of two local rates when this is lower tiiaii the published 
through ratef 

38. How might excesnve charges be assessed on a shipment 
moving from one point to another when no throng rates are 
published between samel 

39. What opportunity for overcharge do mixed carload ship- 
ments afford f 

40. What is the importance of the exception sheett 
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ROUTING FREIGHT SHIPMENTS 

By JOHN F. MOBTON 

AiititJnt Tuffie Director 
OikiKo AuodAtlon of Conunaroe 



What Is Eoutujo 

It is not an easy matter to describe just exactly what 
is implied by the word "routing," particularly when 
it relates to routing freight shipments. 

It is evident that a person wishing to make a jonmey 
would not board the first passenger traia that he saw, 
or possibly the one nearest his residence or place of 
business. It is more likely that he would study the 
schedules and acquaint himself with the times of arrival 
and departure by the several routes and of the number 
of times to transfer ; and he would also find out whether 
close connection could be made at the transfer points. 
His selection would certainly be made in accordance with 
bis understandiDg of the service performed by each of the 
routes. 

It cannot be said that a shipper is routing his ship- 
ments when they are given indiscriminately to one or 
more of the various routes, or when divided among the 
routes either by periods or by tonnage. 

Section 15 of the Act to Eegalate Commerce givee to 
the shipper the right to route his frdght This section 
reads as follows: 

1 
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In all cases where at the time of dellTei? of property to at^ 
railroad coiporation being a common carrier, for transportation 
subject t« the provisions of this Act to any point of destination, 
between which and the point of such delivery for shipment two 
or more through routes and throu^ rates shall have been estab- 
lished as in this Act provided to which throu^ routes and 
through rates such carrier is a party, the person, firm, or corpora- 
tion makii^ such shipment, subject to such reasonable exceptions 
and regulations as the Interstate Commerce CommisBion shall 
from time to time prescribe, shall have the right to designate in 
writing by which of such through routes such property shall be 
transported to destination, and it shall thereupon be the duty of 
the initial carrier to route said property and issue a through 
hill of lading therefor as so directed, and to transport said 
property over its own line or lines and to deliver the same to a 
connecting line or lines according to such through route, and it 
shall be the duty of each of said connecting carriers to receive 
said property and transport it over the said line or lines and 
deliver the same to the next succeeding carrier or consignee 
according to the routing instructions in said bill of lading: 
Provided, however, That the shipper shall in all InstsneeB have 
the rig^t to determine, where competing lines of railroad con- 
stitnte portions of a through line or route, over which of said 
comi>eting lines so constituting a portion of said through line or 
route his freight shall be transported. 

The law has given to tlie shipper the right to ronte hia 
freight ; therefore, having the right to route his freight, 
the shipper should exercise this right to the fullest extent, 
as he knows better than anyone else can what routing 
best serves his purposes. 

Shipments are not routed when given to a particular 
line on account of the personality or the influence of an 
individual ; or when withheld from a particular line on 
account of a dislike or grievance against that line. 

Because the shipper has the privilege of arbitrarily 
giving his shipments to imy line he may choose (regard- 
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lesB of the service), it does not imply that auvii ahipments 
are routed, 

"Bouting" consists of specific instmctiouB as to how 
the shipment should be handled. It is something which 
the shipper attaches to hia shipments and which will 
' enable all those who may have a hand in its movement 
to cooperate with the shipper in the carrying out of his 
desires, by the fulfillment of which he expects to produce 
certain resnlta. 

It is implied in the giving of these instructions that 
the shipper has reasons for making this selection. These 
reasons may be few or many and may be valid or invalid ; 
his deductaons may be correct or incorrect; but, if he 
has carefully considered the conditions under which his 
shipments are to be handled and the possible effect this 
routing may have upon his present and future bosiness, 
it can be said that be is routing his ahipmeotB. 

The merchant or manufacturer does not generally pur- 
chase goods until he haa satisfied himself that he is getting 
those best adapted to the needs of his particular bnsinesa, 
and he should use the same discrimination in the routing 
of ahipments. 

Nbcbbsitt fob BoiTTiNa Shipments 

It is a fact and generally so conceded that the prompt 
transportation of freight between the seller and the buyer 
is one of the most effective means in the extension and 
retaining of trade. The tendency of the present-day mer- 
chants is to buy in small quantities and more often. This 
enables the retailer to keep his stoc^ replenished with 
fresh goods and in the latest styles with the least amount 
of eaptfd invested. la order to meet the requirements 
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of such merchants it is absolutely necessary that the 
wholesaler have quick transportation service. It may be 
true that in some instances he may not get the service to 
which he thinks be is entitled, and probably should hare ; 
but as a general proposition the service performed by 
the carriers is good. This statement is predicated upon 
the assumption that the shipper is in a position to know 
which of the carriers can furnish the best service for 
each of his shipments. 

There is probably no one act on the part of the shipper 
BO important and so necessary to the prompt transporta- 
tion of less-than-carload shipments as correct routing. 

That the routing used by the shipper determines the 
time of arrival and the condition of the shipment at 
destination is better recognized by the carrier than by 
the shipper. Because one road can deliver shipments to 
certain points more qnidly and in better condition than 
its competitor, it also follows that the competitor can 
deliver to certain other points in quicker time and in 
better condition. The recognition of this fact on the 
part of the carriers is the one animating principle of 
operation. The desire to equal or excel their competi- 
tors results in improvements of the service, such as im- 
proved road beds, rolling stock, faster schednles, the 
operation of through-package cars, etc. But regardless 
of all snch' improvements, the fact stiU remains that the 
shipper will by proper discrimination enjoy the best serv- 
ice by routing bis shipments in accordance with the service 
performed by each of the lines, ^ving to each road tiiose 
shipments to such points where its service is superior 
to that of its competitor. Should the shipper, on account 
of local conditions, such as the location of freight honses^ 
etc., decade (after dnly considering the advantages and 
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disadvantages) that the advantages gained by ronting 
in accordance with local conditions are more desirable 
than those to be derived from good service, snch shipper 
may be said to be renting his shipments. In other words, 
the routing of shipments implies that the shipper has an 
intelligent conception of the result of his routing when 
making a selection of the service offered by each of the 
lines. 

It is impossible to anticipate these local conditions and 
the. many reasons actuating the individual when routing 
his shipments; neither can a set of rules be made to 
apply to BucK varied conditions. It is necessary for the 
shipper to study the conditioDs and make his decision in 
accordance witii the effect it may have on his business as 
a whole. He should also carefully consider the effect Ms 
routing may have upon his community as a market. 

The shipper's failing to profit by proper discrimination 
in his routing places upon the shipper rather than upon 
the carrier the responsibility of slow service and the loss 
and damage resulting therefrom to his shipments, as 
well as the annoyance and expense to the carriers by 
useless tracing and the adjustment of claim& 

TJnrouted shipments are as driftwood upon the stream 
of transportation. Their movements are uncertain. They 
are subject to no other law than that which the carriers 
may see fit to give them. It is over this class of ship- 
ments that the carriers have absolute power to divert 
and exchange with their connections for traffic reasons, 
often to the detriment of the service and against the 
wishes and the welfare of the shipper and the consignee. 
To emphasize this danger and impress the shipper with 
the importance of routing his freight, Diagram 1 will 
show how this class of shipments may be and is often 
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diverted from the most advantageous route solely for 
traffic purposes. 

A, B, C, and D are junctions. F, Q, and H are com- 
peting lines. B is a connecting line. Line H makes an 
agreement with line E that, for shipments nnronted and 
orig^ating at stations on line E and at jnnction D, they 
will exchange an eqaal amount of tonnage ori^nating 
at A or C destined to points on line E and jonction D. 
At the time of settlement, it is found that line H has 
failed to exchange the proper amount of tonnage with 
line E, and it becomes necessary to augment this tomiage 
by diverting shipments originating at A and destined to 
B. In order to do this, it is necessary for line H to pass 
through junctions B, C, and D, and thence over line E 
to B. Thus yon will observe that the shipments passed 
through B ( the destination ) , C, and D, and finally readied 
B the second time. 
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It is not infrequent that the roating furnished for a 
shipment is overlooked and sometimeB ignored. To avoid 
this possibility, shipments should be routed (the service 
being equal) only via the initial Une, to whose interest 
it will be to forward the shipment via the routing fur- 
nished by the shipper. This will prevent many diver- 
gences. 

TaANSFEBS 

The word "transfers" is used to describe points where 
shipments are rehandled before reaching final destina- 
tion, as is described in the section on through cars. 

Each railway system has a number of transfer points, 
or clearing house stations, for the consolidation of less- 
than-carload shipments. All shipments that cannot be 
loaded at point of origin to their final destination in 
through cars are loaded to these transfer points where 
they are reloaded into other cars for final destination, or 
possibly loaded to a second transfer point, and thence to 
final destination. Since the nature of these transfers 
greatly infiuences the prompt movement of shipments, it 
is necessary that the shipper acquaint himself with tiie 
location and the manner in which the shipments are 
handled at these points. The following is a description 
of the various transfer points which are classified in 
order of their preference : 

Class A consists of transfer points where shipments 
are reloaded to final destination from the same platform 
at which the throngh-merdiandise car from original point 
of shipment is received. At these points, shipmentB are 
handled direct from one car to another and loaded for 
final destination without further handling and without 
the necessity of transferring from one road to another 
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by teaming or Bwitching. This class of transfer enables 
the shipment to pass through from point of origin to final 
destination with the least possible delay and with less 
handling than by any other method. Railroad claim 
agents and those interested in prompt delivery at destina- 
tion will appreciate the advantage of this class of 
transfer. 

. Class B consists of transfer points at which delivery 
is made from one line to another by nse of teams. Ordi- 
narily, there shonld be no more delay in this method of 
transferring than there is in Glass A, bat the possibility 
is ever present, and delays will occnr in oases where the 
through car arrives at the transfer platform late in the 
day, bat may not be too late to be handled and forwarded 
the same day with a Class-A transfer ; delays will also 
occnr at transfer points where a night force is employed 
and the through car is due to arrive too late to be worked 
by the day force. This work can be done by the night 
crew, and the shipments wilt go forward the following 
morning; bnt it would be too late for teaming to connect- 
ing line in time to go forward the same day of arrival or 
the next morning. 

. In addition to these possibilities of delay the liability 
of loss and damage is greatly increased. For example, 
when the contents of a throngh car are removed at the 
transfer point, sach shipments as are to be delivered to 
connecting lines with teams are placed in piles on the 
floor of the warehouse convenient to the wagons; they 
are then loaded and teamed to connecting lines, where 
they are handled throngh the warehouses of these lines 
and reloaded into cars for final destination. It will be 
seen that shipments snbjected to this class of transfer are 
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handled four times at each transfer point as compared 
with one handling through a Class-A transfer. 

Class C consists of transfers at which the conditions 
are the same as in Class B, but the transfer is made from 
one road to another by switching instead of by teaming. 
The number of times that a shipment will be handled by 
this method is less than in Class B, but the delay is greatly 
in excess of that of any other transfer. For instance, 
when the contents of the through car are unloaded, ship- 
ments for connecting lines, instead of being piled in the 
warehouse as in Class B, are loaded into cars as in Class 
A ; these cars are then switched to connecting lines, where 
the shipments are again unloaded and distributed into 
cars for final destinations. At a few transfer points 
where the shipments are destined to highly competitive 
points, the receiving line and the forwarding line have 
special arrangements for making an extra switch for the 
purpose of delivering cars in time for the contents to be 
distributed and go forward the same day. Bnt such places 
are rare, and this can be done only where the through car 
is due early in the day and arrives in time to be unloaded. 
The general rule in handling this class of transfers is 
that, when the car arrives and is tmloaded before noon, 
the car to be switched to the connecting line is pulled 
from the platform at the 12 K)0 M. switch, and by general 
agreement with the connections the interchange is made 
at a certain hour, each road making its deliveries and at 
the same time receiving similar freight By the time this 
is accompHshed, it is generally too late to place cars at 
the platform of the forwarding line for distribution ^d 
forwarding the same day, and in very few cases is any 
effort made to do so. This transfer causes a delay of not 
less than 24 hours. 
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ClaBS D consists of transfer points wliere the transfer 
from one line to another is done by lighter. The delay 
and the niuaber of times handled are about the same as in 
Class B, with the exception that the lighter service is 
nsnally performed on regular schedules, and in cases 
where the shipments arrive too late for the regular move- 
ment by lighter, they are liable to be held over until the 
following day, whereas, in Class B, the teams make many 
trips daily and are more likely to move late arrivals in 
time to permit of their being forwarded the same day. 

Bulbs fob Bouting Fbhoht 

There are two f tmdamental rales governing the routing 
of lesB-than-carload freight (1) Where the rate is the 
first consideration the shipment must move via the route 
over which the rate applies, regardless of the service. 
(2) Where the service is the first consideration the ship- 
ment should move over the most advantageous route. 

Generally speaking, the rate will apply via the route 
over which the best service is obtainable ; but there are 
some exceptions to this rule, particularly when a ship- 
ment moves under a special commodity rate. Commodity 
rates are usnaUy made to apply on certain articles from 
a certain point of production to a ^ven destination, and 
the same rate may be applicable via several routes. Li 
cases where an article moves under a special commodity 
rate and one route is arbitrarily fixed there can be no 
choice as to service ; bnt should the rate apply via more 
than one route the consignor is at liberty to select the 
rente giving the best service and ronte his shipments 
accordingly. It is sometimes the case that a commodity 
rate will apply via one route only, and the class rate for 
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the same article and same deBtmation will govern via 
another route ; yet the commodity and the daus rates may 
be the same in cents per 100 pounds. In such cases the 
shipper should select the route giving the best service. 

It is essential that the shipper should study the territoiy 
to which bis shipments move, and become familiar with 
the various routes, transfer points, where and how the 
shipment is transferred, and the character of the service 
beyond the point at which the car will break bulk. 

Wherever it is impossible to load a shipment throng 
to destination without transfer, it should he so routed 
as to procure a through-train movement to the point at 
whidi the car breaks bulk and a through-train movement 
from the break-bulk point to destination if it is possible 
to do BO. At the same time, care should be used in Belect- 
ing the route, giving the shipper the benefit of the trans- 
fer ae described in Clasa A, page 7. Diagram 2 illus- 
trates the method just mentioned. A is point of origin, 
B transfer point, and C destination. D, E, and F are 
participating carriers. Shipments via line E are to break 
bulk at B; GlasB-A transfer has a through-train move- 
ment to B and a through-train movement from B to C* 
while shipments moving by line D to break hulk at B have 
Class-G transfer (described on page 9) and a local-train 
movement from B to C. 



Thus It will be seen that shipmentB originating at A 
oan be delivered at C witii the least delay in transfer and 
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the qaickest time in movement; therefore, shipments 
shonld be rented via line E in preference to line D. 

Id addition to the two f uDdamental rales governing the 
routing of leas-than-carload freight, there is another that 
can be applied generally. In the absence of detailed . 
information as outlined above, this rale has been found, 
by experience, to be the most practical in operation. The 
various destinations should be classified into groups 
described below. 

droup 1 should consist of such stations as are situated 
locally upon an Initial line (the line to which the shipment 
is offered at point of origin). To this group of stations, 
the routing should bo via the initial line, because the line 
at origin of shipment can render better service to points 
on its own rails than if the shipment were given to the 
initial line, which is not also the delivering line. The 
latter routing would cause an interchange at an inter- 
mediate junction point to the initial line, which is also 
the delivering line. This not only causes delays but is a 
useless and expensive transfer. 

Qroup 2 should consist of such stations as are situated 
locally on roads that are not initial lines, but are repre- 
sented by through cars from origin to some transfer point 
on such lines. For example, the International & Great 
Northern BaUway, which is located wholly within the 
state of Texas, operates daily from Chicago four throng- 
merchandise cars to break bulk at the most convenient 
transfer points on that line. At these transfer points the 
contents of these cars are removed and reloaded into 
another set of cars for final destination, each car perform- 
ing a different service, thus making the service from 
Chicago to points on the line of tiie International & Great 
Northern Bailway with one transfer. The service per- 
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formed in this maimer is the same as if the rails of the 
International & Great Northern Railway extended into 
the city of Chicago, and the shipments wonld not be 
handled differently. This line, so far as the shipper is 
coneemed, may be classed as an initial line. The routing 
to this group of stations should be via the initial line 
operating the throagb cars from origin. 

Q-ronp 3 should consist of suck competitive points as 
are on two or more initial lines and snoh other lines as 
are represented by through cars as described la Group 
2. The routing to this group of stations should be via the 
line operating a through-package car from origin. It 
may be fomid that one road may have a through car to 
some of these points, and to other points another road 
may operate the through car. In such cases the routing 
should be via the road operating the through car to desti- 
nation. In the absence of through service by either of 
the lines, the one reaching destination with the least num- 
ber of transfers should be selected. Where the same 
□tuuber of transfers will occur via each of the lines, care 
should be taken to select the route making the best time 
aa illustrated in Diagram 2. 

Group 4 should consist of stations to which through- 
merchandise cars are operated from origin, whether a 
competitave or a non-competitive station. Boutiog to 
these points should be via the initial line operating the 
through car. If more than one road operates a through 
car to the same destination, the line most convenient to 
the shipper should be used unless it is the consignee's 
desire to use the other route. 

Group 5 should consist of stations on lines that are not 
initial and are not represented by through-package cars 
from origin. The routing to these stations should be as 
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follows: (1) In coses where through-package cars are 
operated to a jimction with the above-mentioned lines 
shipments should be ronted to the junction, from whidi 
cars are loaded to final destination with the one transfer, 
always nsing (in case there is snch) the through-package 
car that will provide for a Ciass-A transfer, as described 
on page 7. In the absence of snch cars, the next selec- 
tion should be the car giving a Class-B transfer. (2) In 
oases where cars are operated to more than one junction 
of the same line it may be necessary to ronte a portion 
of these stations via one junction and a portion via 
another junction. Jnst what portion should go via each 
of the junctions is determined by the package oars oper- 
ated from orig^, the time required to reach the junction, 
the class of transfer at each of the break-bulk points, and 
the through-merchandise cars that are loaded at each of 
the junctions. (3) Li cases where no through-package 
cars are operated to any of the junctions on lines tiiat are 
not initial and not represented by through-package cars, 
shipments should be routed via the line operating through- 
package cars to a break-bulk point from which a car is 
operated to the junction of these lines, using the same 
care in regard to transfer as is described above (2). 

Map-Boutino 
Map-routing is unreliable for the reason that shipments 
must be routed via the hue over whi(^ the rates are 
applicable. While it may be true that the rates are the 
same via each and all of tiie lines, still the junction at 
which one line will make delivery to its connections may 
be entirely dilferent from another, and possibly neither 
of these the shipper would consider the logical point as 
it would appear on the map. 
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In roating by this method, it most be remembered that 
a shipment will not always move via what may appear to 
be the short-line mileage or logieal route, bnt mnst move 
by way of the jnnctiona through which the rates apply, 
and whi(^ are fixed hy agreement between the initial line 
and its connections ; otherwise, the rate will be made by 
a combination of locals winch is higher than the throngh 
rate, and an overcharge will be the result The shipper 
mnst also remember that tiie division of earnings is made 
by an agreement between the lines over which the ship- 
ment may move, and this agreement alwa^ specifies the 
jnnctioDs l^rougb which the shipnent is to move. In 
some cases, the initial line may deliver at one junction a 
portion of the freight for its connections and the rranain- 
der at some other function. In respect to service, fhe 
deliveries throngh one junction may be good and through 
another bad. A shipment should be routed in accordance 
with the service each line performs. To understand this 
service it is necessary to faiow how each of the lines will 
handle Gie shipment if given to it unrouted, and how the 
shipment will be handled when routed via ea(^ of the 
various junctions through which it can possibly mova 
The route to be selected is the one that can transport the 
shipment to destination in the shortest possible time and 
witli the least number of transfers. 

Diagram 3 illustrates what is said above. A represents 
origin and B destination. Lines Q^ and H are initial lines. 
Line F is the delivering line. A shipment made via line 
G will pass through junction E and be delivered to line 
F at D with a Olaas-C transfer, because the agreement 
between the two lines calls for delivery at this point, and 
the rates are made accordingly. You will observe that 
the shipment by this route moves from D to G and from 
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C to B throQgh jimction E. The same shipment when 
forwarded l^ line H will be delivered to line F at C with 
a Clas8-A transfer, and thence through junction E to 
destination. 

■JB 




Diagram a 

THBOuoH-PACEAaB Cabs ASD TaBIfl UsB 

Correctly speaking, a through-package car is one that 
is loaded with less-than-carload shipments to break bulk 
at a given point In some cases the car may be loaded 
with package freight for one station only. Li other cases 
it may contain shipments for many points beyond. The 
ladiog of these cars consists of shipments for the point 
at which the car breaks bulk, and for certain points beyond 
■to which the service from break-bulk point would be better 
when transferred there than when loaded into a pack^e 
car to break bulk at some other point. The business to 
points beyond the break-bulk points is divided between 
the various through cars, to each according to the service 
that it performs to those points. The question of distance 
has nothing to do with a through car, except tiiat for a 
longer distance a greater territory for points beyond must 
be loaded into the car to justify its operation. On the 
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other hand, to a shorter distance, they come witiun the 
radius of a greater number of package cars ; conseqaently^ 
a smaller territory for points beyond is loaded in each 
of the cars. 

In cases where two package cars are operated from the 
sapie orig^ to the same destination, but via diSereui 
routes, the lading of one car is different from another ; and 
for certain points beyond the break-bulk point one of the 
cars can be classed as a through car as agunst the other 
car for the same points. To illustrate, in Diagram 4 A 
represents origin and B destination of the package cars 
operating over lines C and D, both to break bnlk at B. 
Lines £ and F represent the lines beyond the break-bulk 
point. Shipments to points on line E and loaded in a 
through-package car operated by line C should be classed 
as a through-package car. This being the particular car 
that can handle shipments from origin to destination witii 
a Class-A transfer (as described on page 7), it therefore 
reaches destination more quickly than when loaded in the 
package car operating via route D. The reverse is true 
when shipments are destined to points on line F. 

Hence, when we speak of through-package cars to those 
points beyond the break-bulk points, it'is understood that 
one is a through car to certain of the points beyond, and 
to otiiers it is not. 

On account of the advantages of through-package cars 
in the routing of shipments, it is necessary that the ship- 
per should fully understand their use, so that he may 
more thoroughly cooperate with the carriers, each being 
benefited thereby. The carriers are benefited by the 
increased tonnage per car together with rednced expenses 
in operating same ; and the shipper receives in return for 
his patronage satisfactory service. A misunderstanding 
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of this subject may resnlt in serious delays, because the 
shipper is not famihar with the many details as to how 
one line will handle shipments to a certain territory as 
against another line to the same territory. To illustrate 
this further, we shall presume that Diagram 4 repre- 




sents two through-package cars operating from Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, to Jacksonville, Fla., each making the same 
schedule to Jacksonville. A represents Cincinnati, and B 
Jacksonville, Fla. The through-package car from A to B 
operating via line C will arrive in Jacksonville at the 
A. C. L. transfer, while the car via line D will arrive at the 
S. A. L. transfer. Line E represents the A. C. L. B..B. 
beyond Jacksonville; line F represents the S. A. L. B. B. 
beyond Jacksonville. A shipper at origin, designing to 
reach a point on line F, being conveniently located to line 
C at origin and knowing that C operates a car to Jack- 
sonville which makes the same time as via line D, is likely 
to conclude that the service via line C would be the same 
as when via line D, Bnt, as a matter of fact, shipments 
given to line C would not be loaded in the Jacksonville 
car at all, but would be loaded in a through-package car 
at some break-bulk point short of Jacksonville. At this 
point, the shipments would be loaded to Jacksonville, for 
the reason that the arrangements with the initial line and 
their connections specify that shipments must be delivered 
to them at oertun junctions. For tiiis reason, to points 
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on line F the ear operating from Cincinnati to Jackson- 
ville via line D is the through car, while for points on 
line E, the car operating via line C is a tiirong^ car. 

Should lines G and D operate a car via both routes, the 
service would be equal. 

Co-Ofeutivzi BounNO 

We use the above term to designate the methods nsed 
in some oonmmnities through their commeroial organiza* 
tions for the disseminating of information on such sub- 
jects. These organizations undertake to furnish the 
shipper the information necessary to route his ship- 
ments in order to get the best service, having in mind 
the effect on the market as well as the future develop- 
ment of the service. The nature of these organizations 
enables them to correct abuses and bring about improve- 
ment of conditions that could not be accomplished by the 
individual shipper. These organizations are better 
equipped for aecnring and rampiling the necessary in- 
formation for the use of their members. 

A good illustration of the work done by these organiza- 
tions along the line of furnishing the shipper with the 
information necessary to route his shipments properly 
is the work done through the Freight Traffic Committee 
of the Chicago Association of Commerce. This commit- 
tee has a department for the diBsemination of such in- 
formation as is useful to the shipper in the renting of bis 
shipments. This information is furnished to him by the 
publication of a routing guide called "Way to Ship." 
This guide is simply a list of stations in each state 
arranged in alphabetical order. Opposite each station, 
a nnmber is shown, and, by reference to the correspond- 
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ing nuinber in the section on routing, the necessary in- 
fortoation is given for correctly routing shipments (thus 
obtaining the best possible service under the then present 
conditions), the number of days required to each destina- 
tion, and the times transferred. 

By this means the conmiittee has been able to bring 
about many changes and improvements in the methods 
of handling shipments, which hare resulted in a greatiy 
improved service as compared with that furnished before 
the improved methods were employed. The guide is 
issued as often as changes occur in the service. It 
advises the shipper of the diiuiges and the effect the 
changes will have upon the movement of his shipments, 
without having to take the time and trouble to make the 
investigation. 

It is probable that no other commercial organization 
has ever undertaken to famish to its members the amount 
of detailed information that is shown in this guide. The 
results have been very gratifying. 

Before this method was adopted, tiie shipper, lacking 
in sufficient and proper information, was dividing his 
shipments among all the carriers, the result being that no 
one carrier could aocmuulate sufficient tonnage to a given 
point to enable it to furnish a through-car movement. 
But with the use of this guide each shipper can route 
uniformly, thus bringing all shipments for the same terri- 
tory to the same road, in that way furnishing them the 
amount of tonnage necessary to justify the operation of 
the through car. 

By this cooperation of shippers and carriers, results 
are accomplished which could not be successfully done by 
any other method. Immediately there was, on the part 
of the carriers, a quickening of the service and a general 
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watohfnlneBS of the movements of the cars, in order to 
improve the service farther; they soon realized that good 
service was necessary to tiie secaring of business. The 
shipper soon realized that correct ronting was necessary 
to get this service. 

Conclusion 

So far only abstract prindples to be applied in ronting 
have been g^ven in tiiis treatise. In order to assist the 
reader who may not be experienced in this line of work, 
we will give a few concrete examples of problems to be 
met in the routing of freight, using the various routes 
more commonly used between New Yoi^ and Chicago as 
illustrating some of the points which would arise in con- 
sidering the use of the different routes. The four routes 
to be considered are as follows: all-rail, rail-and-lake, 
ocean-and-rail, and river-canal-and-lake. Each has its 
own set of rates, so that if rates were the only factor to 
be considered it would be easy to come to a decision, but, 
as will be shown, rates are only one of the factors which 
must be considered in routing shipments. In the handling 
of freight, as in nuuiuf actnring, the cheapest is not always 
the best. A few cents or a few dollars saved on a ship- 
ment at the expense of losing a good customer is not in 
any sense routing to the best advantage. 

The first example which we shall take is that of a ship- 
ment which must be in Chicago four days after it is 
shipped, is of such a nature that every additional handling 
is liable to be injurious, and is destined to a customer who 
has a siding on the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
tracks in Chicago. Suppose that to save the diSerenoe 
between the all-rail rate and the rail-and-lake rate the 
shipper sends the consignment via rail and lake. A num- 
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ber of the packages are so damaged in transferrmg from 
the oar to the boat at Buffalo that they are utterly useless 
Then received by the eostomer. The shipmeut has been 
BO delayed that it does not arrive in Chicago until seven 
days after it is shipped, or three days after the required 
date, and it comes into Chicago on the water-front and 
has to be trucked several miles to the customer's place 
of business, whereas, if properly consigned by all rail, 
it would have been delivered direct to the customer's 
door. In order to save a few dollars of freight charges 
a customer buying thousands of dollars' worth of business 
has been lost and a considerable amount of money is tied 
up in freight claims. To carry the case to its possible 
conclusion the customer may refuse to accept the ship- 
ment from the boat line, and it will thus be left on the 
hands of the shippers to be disposed of in any way pos- , 
sible. The shipment properly consigned, possibly over 
the New York Central & Hudson Biver Railroad, in 
care of Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, would have 
gone to the customer on time, the contents of the car 
would not have been injured in transfer, and the con- 
signment would have been delivered at the customer's 
door without expense. In such a case as this the ship- 
per may well be said to have missed some of the most 
important principles of routing. 

Having seen the error of routing a certain class of 
busiaesB by other than the all-rail route, we shall con- 
sider another olws of shipments winch can move by 
other routes and thus secure the advantage of the lower 
rates applying over such other routes. Many kinds of 
commodities are not, as a rule, injured by transfers, 
unless subjected to unusually rough handling, and a few 
days more or less in transit will not affeot the oom- 
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modity in any way. Sudi buflinefla may well be rooted 
by rail and lake or by ocean and raiL Where it is pos- 
sible to anticipate the time at whidi a sfalpment must 
be in Chicago, a shipment may be made a few days 
earlier than wonid be necessary by an all-rail ronte. 
In this way the hnsiuess may be delivered at the desired 
date without any additional expense of any kind and 
a considerable saving in freight made. Many manu- 
facturers are in the habit of making their shipments in 
this way, especially where the articles are staple, as 
an occasional delay on a particular shipment will not be 
particolarly injurious to anyone. 

In some lines of business it is cuatomary to move ship' 
ments during the rail-and-lake season, which closes in 
Nov^nber, even if it is necessary to pay storage in 
Chicago, as enough saving in freight charges can be 
made to offset the storage charges. It should be borne 
in mind that the ocean-and-rail routes are open all winter, 
and, where possible, all things being considered^ they 
should he used when available. 

There remains for consideration one more ronte In 
more or less common use than the others between New 
York and Chicago. On account of the great length of 
time required for transporting business between these 
two points, this route is only practicable under certain 
drenmstancea. The ronte to which we refer is the river- 
oanal-and-lake ronte, the business being handled from 
New York City to Albany by the Hudson Biver, from 
Albany to Buffalo by the Erie Canal, and from Buffalo 
west by the Great Lakes. There is a very material sav- 
ing in freight charges by this route, the first-dass rate 
generally being about 42 cents per 100 pounds as against 
75 cents by all rail. The length of time required and the 
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conditions of transportation absolutely bar movements 
of many commodities by this ronte, but on the other 
hand, for coarse commodities and those of such a nature 
that a large stock is carried in Chicago at all times, this 
route may be used to good advantage. An example of 
a commodity which can be handled to good advantage in 
ttiis way is pumice. This is a commodity not liable to 
damage, and it is one which is carried in large quantities, 
so that even a considerable delay in the arrival would 
not cause any serious injuries. Standard grades of 
pumice which are salable at all times may be shipped 
in large quantities far in advance of the time that they 
will be needed, and the saving in freight charges will be 
very considerable. 

For purposes of comparison, we give below a table 
of rates applying over the various routes between New 
York and Chicago, westboimd and eastbound. It will be 
noted that no rates are ^ven eastbound via ocean-rail- 
and-lake and river-canal-and-lake routes. Bates are not 
generally published over these twb routes. 
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RiTtm IN CuTTS FEB 100 Pounns 
Faou Nnr Tdkk td Claaees 

GHICA0O 1 2 R2S 8 R2S R28 4 

AU-rall 75 

Rail-and-lake 

Ocean-and-rall 

Ocean-raU-and-lake > 

RlT«r-canaI-and-lake 42 SB S2 29 23 24^ 

Fbou Cbicaoo to 
New Tobx 

AU-rnfl 75 65 M BO 40 40 

Rall-and-Iake 63 66 47 43 84 34 H 

Ocean-and-raU 72 62 68 47 38 37 

Ocean-and-rail a «J 67 4S 44 36 86U 

'Via IxjnK lilaod porU. 

■Via Kan»wa Dlapatcb throush Vlrslnla porta. 
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ROUTING FREIGHT SHIPMENTS 25 

Having seen what the difference in freight charges is 
by the way of the different lines, the traffic man must 
weigh the different factors entering into the handling 
of his business, to ascertain which is the best for faim, 
all things being considered. We have already shown that 
a saving in freight charges may be many times offset 
by the results obtained. 

To conclude, the following points are among those 
which must be considered in making a shipment via a 
particular route. (1) Will a saving of freight charges 
be more than offset by cartage charges on account of a 
longer haul, either at originating or delivering point, or 
bothf (2) Are cheaper routes liable to result in injury 
to the shipment, so that it will be delivered to consignee 
in bad condition or possibly be refusedf (3) Is time 
enough of an element in the transaction to make the pay- 
ment of additional freight charges worth while? The 
consideration of these is really an application of the rules 
for routing freight already referred to in this treatise.' 

For the benefit of readers who may be interested in 
the matter of cooperative routing as above outlined, we 
give below a section of the weekly bulletin issued by the 
Freight Traffic Committee of the Chicago Association 
of Commerce. This bulletin enables the shipper to keep 
closely in touch with the service given by the various 
lines and to route his business by the lines which show 
that they are making the very best time to the various 
points. This record being constantly kept up and pub- 
lished, it shows what results are being secured month 
in and month out. This obviates the necessity of the ship- 
per's depending on his own experience to find out what 
time is being made to different points by various linra. 
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26 BOUTINO FBGIGHT 8BIPMENTS 

This bnlletiii is eircalated -with the issoe of Chicago Commerce, 
of Friday, Aug. 1, 1913, pablished by the CbicAgo Anooiation 
of Commerce. 

Packaob-Cab Sebticb pen the Wkek EwDiHa Jolt 12 

Bqtoit of Fr«i^t Traffie CommiUea of ths Chicago Aaaodation of 

Connneree on Amval of Shlpmeato From CliiCKgo Wbea Sent Ace(»diiig 
to Bontisg Qnida, "Wa^ to Ship," No. 7. 

Date Leaving Oblcago: 

miliiii 

DeAlnatlOQ Scote Padcaze Oar 

AdriBo,Mlch. L.8.AM.& ...Adialn 8 90 9 10 

A)£Km,01ilo JWe Akron » 10 1 TO 11 1 

Akron,Obio P., F. W. ft O. . .Akron 8 10 1 Ko Car 

Albany, Ga. C.ftB.1 JL.B.ftA., U U 12 12 

Alglera,La. La Algiers U 11 U 14 2 

Ann Arbor, BflcA U.C. AnnArbM- 8 80 9 90 

Aahertlle, N. C. Jlonon AahevUle No Gar 12 U 2 

Ashland, K7 dftO Ashland 9 9 10 10 

AsUabiila, OUo L. 8. ft M. S. . . .Asbtabnla 9 9 10 10 

AtlBnU,QB C.ftB.I .Atlanta 9 10 11 11 

AtIanta,aB .I.a Atlanta 10 10 No Bee. 

Atlanta,Ga BlgPoor .Atianta U U 4 12 12 1 

BattleCreek,HlcIi. ..M.a BatUeCre^... 8 8 9 8 

BayCity.Mlch 3LC. BayClty 8 8 9 9 

Blnntngham, Ala. ... C. &B. I Blmdngliam. . . S 10 10 11 

Bl nplngham .Ala KgFonr 31nnlQtfiam. . . 10 10 11 II 

BrewBtor,ObIo Wabash 3retrat« 9 10 10 11 

Brookhaven,MlaB....LC. BrookhaTen. .. 10 10 11 11 

Bmniwlck,Oa. O.ftB.1 A.,B.ftA. No Bea 12 14 

Oadlllac, Midi M.G Gadaiac 9 10 10 

Canton,Olilo P,P. W. ft O. ..Canton No Car B 11 1 

OaitervUle, Ga LO. ChatUnooga. .. 11 U 12 12 

Chaffee^Mo C.ftE,! Cbaftee 9 9 10 10 

Charleetoo, W. Ta O-ftO, Ctaarleston 9 10 10 11 

Chattanooga, Tom. ..H<»ion .Chattanooga... lO 11 1 No Car 

Chattuiooga,Tenn... Big Four .Cbattanoc^a. . . 9 10 10 11 

Chattanooga, Tenn... 1. 0. Chattanooga... ' 9 10 11 11 

Chicago Jet, Ohio... B. ft O. .Chicago Jet .. . 8 10 3 10 1 

Clark8bnrg,W.Va...a&0 Xnarkabnrg.... 11 11 1 IS U S 

aevdand,OUo 3.ftO. .ClereUnd. . . . . 8 10 1 10 12 3 

Colorado 8iiga.,Colo. . .0. B. & Q Colorado Spgs. . No Oar 13 IS 

ColnniUa,Uo. .Wabash Oolsmbla 9 9 10 10 
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TEST QUESTIONS 

These qneetiotu «re for the student to use in testing 
his Icnowledge of the aaaignment. The uuwers should 
be writtfln oat, but are not to be sent to the UniTenity. 

1. "What is implied in the term "K>atiiig"T 

2. When flfaipmenta are given to one route or another indis- - 
criminately, can they be aaid to have been routed t 

3. DiscQsa briefly' the neeeasitj for routing ghipmenta. 

4. Show by illustration how carriers often divert or delay 
shipments "for the purpose of traffic." 

5. Why should the ahipmenta be routed via the initial line 
when possible t 

6. Give the two fundamental rules governing the routing 
of less-than-earload shipments. 

7. Discuss these rules briefiy. 

8. Why is it essential that the shipper study the territory in 
which his shipments move T 

9. What two points should be considered when shipment 
cannot be sent to destination without transfer T 

10. How may the various destinatioiffi be classified so as to 
facilitate routing of lees-than-carload sbipmentsf Describe each 
briefly. 

11. What objection is made to map-rontingf 

12. How are less-than-carload shipments transferred! 

13. Describe the nature of different classes of transfer points. 

14. What is meant by "break-bulk point"t 

15. How are shipments beyond this point managed t 

16. Discuss the use of package cars, 

17. Describe tiie manner in which certain commercial oi^an- 
izations assist shippers in securing the best possible freight 
service. 

18. What has the Chicago Association of Commeroe done in 
this directioiif 

27 
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THE BILL OF LADING 

1. Thb Evolution of thb Bill of Lading 

In the early days of railroad transportation in this 
connlry, the disparity or lack of uniformity in track 
gauge and eqmpment, as well as in the methods of trans- 
acting the bnsiness of the several carriers, made impos- 
sible the through handling of freight consignments. 
When shipments passed over the lines of two or more 
carriers, it was the practice for each carrier to transfer 
and deliver the shipments to its successive carrier with 
the charges prepaid. It was essential that the initial 
carrier should deliver to the owner of the property ten- 
dered to it for carriage some evidence of the carrier's 
receipt and acceptance of the goods, and this logically 
took the form of a written document. This certificate, or 
bill of lading (as it was called in the law), took as many 
different forms, generally speaking, as there were minds 
concerned in phrasing exemptions for the carrier from 
its legal liability to the shipper. 

The carriers displayed much ingenuity in adroitly 
framing and making part of their acceptance of goods 
for carriage stipnlations relieving them from liability 
for loss by breakage, waste, leakage, or deterioration of 
many specified articles of commerce. These exemptions 
at first were usually attached to such tariffs as the car- 
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2 THE BILL OF LADINO 

rier nsed, each railroad issmag its own exemptions along 
this line. The design of these hills of lading, of which 
eventually these exemptions as to hability were made a 
part, was to make them as favorable to the carrier as 
local conditions and state legislative enactments would 
permit 

With the standardization of transportation facilities 
throoghont the country, through billing methods were 
established through the medium of inter-carrier agree- 
ments respecting tiirongh traffic and interchange of 
equipment This step towards uniformity among the 
carriers was reflected in changes made in the forms of 
the bills of lading. 

In 1890, the Trunk Line Association adopted two forms 
of bills of lading, known as the "Ordinary Form of 
Uniform Bill of Lading" and the "Form of ITniform 
Bill of Lading at Carrier's Liability." The first form 
purported to exempt the carrier further from liability; 
under tiie latter, the carrier assumed all liability, subject 
only to the limitations of the common law, which were 
freedom from liability for loss or damage arising from 
the act of Ood or the public enemy, inherent defects, 
quality, or vice of the article transported, seizure by the 
courts under legal process, and any act or omission on 
tiie part of the owner of the property. 

Property carried under tite conditions of the ordinary 
bill of lading was billed at the general tariff rates in 
effect, but shiinnents moving under the carrier's liability 
hill of lading were charged 20 per cent in excess of tiie 
regular rate. This increase in tiie charge was considered 
by the carriers to be justified by tiie fact that under the 
liability bill of lading they became insurers of the prop- 
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erty transported against all risk which the carrier had to 



Immediately upon the promulgation of the carrier's 
liabilify bill of lading, agitation against its nse sprang 
np all over the country, the charge being made that it 
was merely a subterfuge on the part of tiie carriers to 
bring all their rates np to a 20 per cent increase. This 
led later on to a reduction from 20 to 10 per cent nnder 
the liability bill of lading. 

So important is the bill of lading in the relationship 
which the carrier assumes in tiie carriage of the ship- 
per's goods that too much emphasis cannot be laid on the 
necessity of having a uniform and proper document 
devised for use by all carriers, thereby minimizing 
misunderstandings between shippers and carriers. 

As the result of many conferences between trafSc rep- 
resentatives and attorneys for the carriers and leading 
shippers, the Interstate Commerce Conunission procured 
tiie general adoption of the present standard uniform 
bill of lading and has urged its adoption by all carriers. 

The subject of uniformity in bills of lading has also 
been the object of a most searching and intelligent in- 
vestigation at the hands of the Commissioners on Uni- 
form State Laws, and after three years of careful delib- 
eration they have framed a law to make uniform the 
laws of bills of lading to be enacted by tiie individual 
states. New York and Pennsylvania took the first for- 
ward step along this line, both states having passed the 
act substantially as recommended by the Conumssion' 
ers; and otiter states have followed their example, 
although in some cases in a modified form. 
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4 THE BILL OF LADING 

2. Thb Two Lbqal Phases of the BmL of LAoma: 

Fbopebtt Biqht; Contbaot akd 

Conditions of Cabbiaob 

So much stress has been placed apon the necessity for 
uniform and adequate bills of lading that the query nat- 
urally ariaea: Why has not the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, with its authority and control over trans- 
portation facilities, instromentalities, and charges, 
taken the l»ll of lading question in hand and worked out 
a solotiont The reason, as stated by the Commission,' 
is that the subject is not within the jurisdiction of that 
body. It now seems probable, however, that Congress 
will assume control over bills of lading; and there is 
little doubt that the matter is safely within the power of 
Congress, through the commerce clause of the Constitu- 
tion. The responsibility for statements on the bill of 
lading should rest on the carrier, espedally in the case 
of the order bill. The discussion of the recent criminal 
forgeries of cotton bills has made it clear tiiat the re- 
sponsibility must rest on the carrier in the case of 
fraudulent order bills. 

In the early part of 1913 ' the United States Supreme 
Court decided that the conditions of the contract between 
the shipper and the carrier, as shown in the bill of lading, 
were clearly matters for federal regulation when the 
shipments were interstate in their movement 

la the absence of national control, it was necessary, if 
uniformity was to be had, that the question of uniform 
state laws concerning bills of lading should be taken up 

1 Ammal Bemrt, 1908, p. 6S. 

I Adsma Egress Ca t. B. H. Ooalnger. 
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THE BILL OF LADING 5 

by the ConuniBsioners on Uniform State Laws. The 
reason for this is that the bill of lading presents a legal 
right in property resting in the sovereign power of the 
state. And while it is true that it enters into commerce 
largely as an instrumentality of the physical carriage 
of property, its legal aspect as evidencing the property 
right or title of the consignor or owner has kept it with- 
out the jurisdiction of the federal government until the 
present time. 

The Act to Regulate Commerce provides that the 
interstate carrier shall issue a receipt or bill of lading; 
that it shall be liable for loss or damage caused by it or 
by any carrier receiving or transporting the goods, 
whether initial, intermediate, or delivering carrier (a suit 
against the initial carrier alone is sufficient) ; and that no 
contract or limitation of any kind shall exempt the car- 
rier from such Uability so imposed by the Act The Act 
also requires reasonable regulations regarding the issu< 
ance, form, and substance of the bill of lading, but 
prescribes no special form, 

A few years ago, when the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission became more active in the affairs of the carriers, 
negotiations were concluded between the traffic officers 
and their attorneys, the leading shippers of this country, 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission, which, after 
a great many conferences and much consideration, re- 
sulted in the present uniform bill of lading as the one 
proper for carriers to adopt in connection with the trans- 
portation of property." 

t The Oonunlsskm'B apmxiTal of this blU of iBdlDK Ib foond In 14 1, a G. 
Beix, 346. 
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Thb Law of the Bill of Ladiko aiid the Law 
07 THE Ca] 



The law of bills of lading is not the law of carriers. 
The law of carriers defines the relative rights and duties 
of shii^r and carrier and is |»redicated upon the com- 
mon law, except as spedifically modified t^ state or 
national statutes. 

Upon the back of bills of lading are to be found cer- 
tain conditions, which, instead of pertaining to ihe law 
of bills of lading, are modifications of tiie law of carriers 
affecting the relations of the shipper and the carrier. 
The law of bills of lading deals with snch instruments as 
documents of title or lueces of oommerdal paper. It 
should be borne in mind, tiien, that the bill of lading must 
be considered, primarily, as being an evidence of titie, 
and, secondly, as defining the relations of the carrier and 
the shipper, or a contract of shipment. A full xinder- 
standing of this dual legal character of the bill of lading 
will do much to aid in reconciling the holdings of the 
courts as to the several rights and obligations involved 
in this instrument, which, at first blush, are seemingly 
at variance. 

The many legal questions in connection with the bill 
of lading cannot be discussed at this time, but it is often 
important to know the relation of the bill of lading to 
the passing of ownership. In general it may be said that 
ownership passes to the consignee upon delivery to the 
railroad company of shipments consigned direct to fixe 
consignee but that ownership does not pass when ship- 
ments are made subject to the orders of the shipper. 

In the case of cotton, or other commodity, where the 
bill of lading is forwarded with a draft attached for the 
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value of the sbiionent, the bill of lading in tiie bands of 
the bank becomeB collateral. The carrier, therefore, 
must refuse and cannot be compelled to deliver or sur- 
render ihe cotton without presentation of the bill of lad- 
ing properly endorsed, indicating that the draft has been 
paid by the holder and that the holder is entitled to pos- 
session. If it is sold in transit, the transferee of the bill 
of lading is entitled to delivery. 

Since ownership does not pass to the consignee until 
destination is reached and the draft is paid, the property 
right remains in the consignor until then, and any loss 
due to an act of Qod or the perils of the sea would be his 
loss. In a shipment of peaches, sold f. o. b. point of 
origin, the ownership and risk of loss during transit was 
with the consignee. And this is true whether the con- 
signor pays or allows the freight diarges, or whetiier 
the consignee pays the freight on delivery or subse- 
quently by reimbursing the consignor who made the con- 
tract of carriage with the railroad. The passing of 
ownership is subject to variation according to circum- 
stances obtaining in different oases. 

4. FOBUS 07 THE BiLL OF LaOINO 

Inasmuch as tiie recommendations of the Conmussion- 
ers on Uniform State Laws have been enacted into law 
in a few states only, the forms of bills of lading adopted 
as the result of the recommendations of -the Interstate 
Commerce Commission will be considered here, although 
other forms are shown. 

The Commission did not order the adoption of the 
form it recommended. On November 1, 1908, the lines 
in the Official Classification Territory adopted the bill, 
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and the leading lines throughout the coontry soon put it 
into use.* 

While there are still in nse in the cotmtiy varioas 
forms of bills of lading, only three are mentioned in this 
study. These forms are (1) the uniform Mil of lading, 
(2) the goveniment bill of lading, and (3) the standard 
bill of lading. The noiform and standard bills are in two 
forms: the "straight" bill of lading, or the one used 
on "straight consignments," and the "order" bill of 
lading, or that used on "order consignments," as these 
terms are understood in commercial transactions. They 
differ on the face side of the bill, but the carriage condi- 
tions printed on the back are the same on both bills. The 
order bill possesses a certain degree of negotiability, 
while the straight bill is non-negotiable and is so 
stamped across the face. Forms 1 and 2 are the uniform 
straight and order bills, respectively. Form 3 is a stand- 
ard straight WU. The standard bill of lading provides 
a set of conditions different from those of the uniform 
bill of lading and is in quite common use in the South. 

The bill of lading is required to be of uniform size, 
eight and one-half inches wide and eleven inches long. 
Straight bills of lading are printed on white paper, as 
distinguished from the order bill of lading, which is 
printed on yellow paper. All bills of lading, other than 
Qxose covering "order con^gnments," are stamped 
"not negotiable." 

The matter customarily appearing on bills of lading, 
such as the destination of the shipment, car numbers and 
initials, routing, description of the articles shipped, 
weights, etc., have been prescribed by the Bill of Lading 

« la re Bills of Lading, 14 I. C. C. Rvp., 846. 
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THE BILL OP LADING 9 

Committee of the oarriers, and the general form is ap- 
parent from the attached copies of actual bilU of lading. 

The conditions on the miiform straight and order bills 
of lading are the same, except that the order bill has a 
clause on the front providing that it most be surrendered 
before delivery of the shipment is made and on the back 
there is a space for endorsements. 

The order bill of lading deserves special consideration. 
The purpose of the order bill is to serve as a negotiable 
docoment which may be attached to a draft drawn on tiie 
consignee for the value of the property consigned to him. 
The order bill of lading becomes collateral when placed 
in the bank, and the property it represents belongs 
neither to the consignor nor to the consignee until the 
draft is paid. When so handled' the consignee cannot 
procure the delivery of the property xmtil he goes to the 
bank, pays the draft, and receives the bill of lading. The 
agent of the carrier should never surrender the property 
to the consignee unless the bill of lading is tendered 
properly endorsed. 

The purpose and status of the order bill of lading in 
commerce is so admirably treated l^ Mr. Logan Gr. 
Mcpherson in his book on "Railroad Freight Rates'* 
that we feel constrained to state the basic principles of 
the document in his words : 

The bill of lading * is an Ingtmnient £ar facilitating commerce, 
the importance of which is not generally known. It is not only a 
certificate that merchandise ia in transit, bat a first lien apon that 
merchandise, in a way a title to ownership, and, as fulfilling 
this function, negotiable. For example, a grain dealer buying 
a carload of wheat at ihe Western field may, and in the vast 



» The "order" fonn. 
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10 THE BILL OF LADING 

msjori^ of cue* don, deposit the biU of tading covering that 
car in s bank as security for a loan to its valne. If that car goes 
through to a port where it ia sold for export the loan mi^ not 
be paid and the bill of lading lifted nntU the grain is transferred 
from the car to the vessel. There is a similar procedure in the 
case of other commodities, with billa of lading covering raw 
material to the factory and finished product from the factory. 
The bill of lading thus contribates to that fluidity of the circu- 
lating medium, that celerity in the transfer of merchandise, which 
are striking achievements and easential requirements of current 
civilization. 

5. Unifobu Bn^ or Laodtq CoNomoNS Explained 

Sec 1. Section 1 of the conditions in part provides 
that the carrier is exempt from liability for loss or dam- 
age dae to an act of Ch)d or to an act or default of the 
shipper or owner, or for differences in weights dne to 
natural shrinkage. Under this contract of carriage an 
example of exemption dne to an act of Ood is the destruc- 
tion of the goods by lightning. Another is the loss or 
damage occurring when a car or consignment is swept 
away or damaged, as in the recent floods in Ohio. If, 
however, it is proved that the rulroad was neji^gent in 
allowing a car in transit to remain on a siding or in a 
yard en route an unreasonably long time and tiiat with 
dne care the car would have been moved out of the 
dai^r zone, the loss is attributable to the negligence of 
the carrier, and the carrier therefore is held responsible 
in an action for damages. 

The responsibility of the carrier as a warehouseman 
is considerably less than as a carrier. The Cydopedia 
of Law and Procedure explains the liability of a ware- 
honseman as follows: "The carrier as warehouseman 
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is bound to use ordinary care in the keeping of the goods 
and will be liable for negligence causing injury thereto." 
From this definition it will be seen that when a certain 
time has elapsed after the arrival of freight, the carrier 
ceases to be liable for property in its custody beyond 
ordinary oare to avoid loss and damage. 

Sec 2. This section assumes responsibility on the part 
of the initial carrier only so far as it is concerned (ex- 
cept as fixed by law) for safe carriage to final destina- 
tion. While the carrier issuing the bill of lading may 
not be liable, still it is under the duty of producing evi- 
dence that the connecting carrier or carriers performed 
the service which was undertaken. 

This section is now annulled by the Act to Regulate 
Commerce, Section 20, which provides that the initial 
carrier shall be liable in all cases where it issues a 
through bill of lading, whether the loss or damage occurs 
on its own or connecting lines.* 

Sec. 3. This section is one of the most important sec- 
tions of the contract embodied in the uniform bill of 
lading. A great deal of controversy has arisen as to the 
interpretation of various parts of this section and also 
as to the validity of some of the limitations. 

The first part of the first paragraph is of especial in- 
terest in connection with what are known as special 
damage cases. One kind of special damage is specifically 
mentioned in. this paragraph, i e., the loss of markets. 
But there are many other kinds, such as the expense of 
holding men at r^tination awutlng the arrival of ma- 

• TUa ivovldon haa been held cotuUtational In Atlantic Coast Una 
Ballwar T. Rlverslda HUIs, 219 U. 8. 20S; and In Oalvesbw. BarrlalHirs 
ft San Antmilo Ballway r. L. V. Wallace, Vai. S3, No. S, Sap. Gt EL 200. 
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cMnery and depending upon its being delivered at a 
certain date. The loasea in this kind of cases arise from 
cironmBtances with which the carrier wonld not be famil- 
iar unless notice was given at the time the shipment was 
made. In connection with the promise of carriers to 
transport property by certain trains, or to make delivery 
in a certain time, it must not be forgotten that a question 
of discrimination might arise, owing to the fact that the 
carriers do not perform such service for all shippers. 

The question of what constitutes reasonable time often 
arises in connection with the first paragraph of Section 
3. In connection with this, we cannot do better than to 
quote from the Cyclopedia of Law and Procedure, with 
reference to reasonable time: "The question as to what 
is reasonable time for delivery being one of fact for the 
jury, no definite rule can be stated as to what will and 
what will not constitute unreasonable delay. This must 
depend upon the circumstances of the case." The fact, 
for instance, that a shipment was on the road ten days 
when the transportation ordinarily took five days would 
not in itself show that there had been an unreasonable 
delay. All the facts surrounding the particular case 
would have to be investigated before a definite decision 
could be arrived at. 

The second paragraph of Section 3 was upheld by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in the case of J. 0. 
Shaffer & Company v. Chicago, Eock Island & Fadfio 
Railway Company, in which the Commission ruled as 
follows : 

The provision in the nniform bill of lading that, ' ' The amount 
of any loss or damage for which any carrier is liable shall be 
computed on the basis of the value of the pn^>erty (being the 
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THE BILL OP LADING 13 

txms fide invoice price, if any, to the comdgnee, indnding the 
freight charges, if prepaid) at the place and time of Bhipment 
under this bill of lading, nnlesa a lower valne haa been repre- 
seated in vnting by the shipper or has been agreed npon or is 
determined by the classification or tariffs upon which the rote ia 
based, in any of which events sach lower value ^all be the 
maxininin amount to govern such computation, whether or not 
inch loss or damage occurs from negligence, ' ' not found to have 
operated in an unreasonable or unlawful manner in connection 
with the shipment involved. Complaint dismiaed. 

It should be carefnlly noted that tiie provision as to 
the invoice price, at the time and place of shipment gov- 
erning, is subject to modification hy any other valuation 
that may have been placed on the shipment throtig^ tariff 
provision or special agreement. 

The third paragraph of this Bection has been the occa- 
sion of much controversy, bat during the year 1913, the 
Supreme Court of the United States clearly upheld the 
rights of the carriers to limit the time in which claims 
could be filedJ One section of thifl decision in this case 
will be BufScient to show clearly the attitude of the courts 
towards limitations of this kind. 

The policy of statutes of limitation is to encourage promptness 
in the bringing of actions, that the parties shall not suffer by 
loss of evidence from death or diBappearance of witneaaes, 
destmction of documents or failure of memory. But there is 
nothing in the policy or object of such statutes which forbids 
the parties to an agreement to provide a shorter period, provided 
the time is not unreasonably short. That is a question of law 
for the determination of the court. Such stipulations have been 
sustained in insurance policies. Biddlesbarger vs. Hartford 
Insurance Co., 7 Wall., 386. A stipulaticm that an express c<nn- 
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pany should not be held liable unlesB claim was loade within 90 
days after a loss was held good in Express Co. vs. Caldwell, 21 
Wall., 264. Such Umitations in bills of lading are very cnstoinaiT' 
and have been upheld in a moltitude of eases. We cite a few: 
Central Vermont Bailroad va. Soper (Ist C. C. A.), 59 Federal, 
879; Ginn vs. Ogdensburg (7tb C. C. A.}, 85 Federal, 985; Coi 
vs. Central Railroad of Vermont, 170 Mass., 129 ; Insorance Co. 
vs. Central Railroad of Vermont, 9 App. Div. N. Y., 4, affirmed 
158 N. T., 726. Before the Texas uul Missouri statutes for- 
bidding such special contracts, short limitations in bills of lading 
were held to be valid and enforceable. McCarty vs. Gulf, &c.. 
By., 79 Texas, 33 ; Thompstm vs. Chicago, &c.. By., 22 Mo. App., 
331. See cases to same effect cited in 6 Cyc, p. 506. The pro- 
vision requiring suit to be brought within 90 days is not unrea- 
scmable. 

It has been held that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has jurisdiction over bills of lading when such 
bills of lading are filed with them, or are referred to in 
publications filed with the Interstate Commerce Commia- 
sion, and they thus become a part of the freight rates 
subject to the laws and rules of the Commission govern- 
ing freight rates. In accordance with this ruling, the 
Commission has therefore given the following as its 
views as to whether the carrier has a right to allow vio- 
lations of this section of the bill of lading. 

No discretion is given to the Commission by which it may 
excuse carriers for failure to comply with their published tarifEs. 
The Commission does not feel any more free to suggest a de- 
parture from your tarifib in the matter of the four months' limita- 
tion of the bill of lading than in the case of any other tariff 
provision. 

Sec. 4. It frequently happens that shippers are ne^- 
gent in pacldng and preparing their goods. Under such 
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drcomstances, damage, leakage, or waste is liable to 
occur; whatever steps are taken by the carrier in the 
way of re-coopering or repat^ing, etc, must necessarily 
be at the expense of the shipper, as the shipper was 
primarily negligent in tendering his goods insecurely or 
unsafely prepared for carriage. 

A great deal of money is saved for both the carriers 
and the shippers by re-coopering damaged packages at 
the time when the damage occurs. In the case of import 
diipments, tiie re-cooperage by the railroad is an espe- 
<»ally valuable service, as packages are often received 
from the boats in very bad condition, and, the owners of 
the shipments being at a considerable distance, much 
time and inconvenience is saved by having the carrier 
arrange for whatever re-cooperage is necessary and add 
the charges therefor to the amount to be collected at 
destination. 

Sec. 5. This section should be considered in connec- 
tion with Section 1, to which reference has already been 
made, as to the difference as to the liabiHty of a carrier 
and of a warehouseman. Where the carrier stores the 
goods in his own warehonse or freight house, there must 
be a tariff showing the conditions under which storage is 
carried on. In many cases, however, goods are put into 
private warehouses, and in such cases the regular rates 
as assessed by the warehouse will be charged. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission' has jurisdiction 
over car-service, or demurrage, charges as well as over 
transportation charges, and demurrage, therefore, can 
only be assessed in accordance with regularly filed tariffs 
on interstate business, but many states have demurrage 
tariffs applying on business entirely witiiin tiie borders 
of the state. "While there are a nnmber of different de- 
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murrage roles applying thronghoat the United States, 
the Uniform demurrage rules as drafted by the Amer- 
ican Railway Association and approved by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission are in quite general use. 

The last paragraph of Section 5 is of especial impor- 
tance to shippers who are in the habit of makiDg ship- 
ments to poiuts at which there is no railroad station. It 
should be borne in mind that conditions under which de- 
liveries are made at non-agency stations make the possi- 
biUty of a shipment's not being delivered properly very 
great. At times there is not even a platform, the freight 
simply being dropped off at some point where it is cus- 
tomary for that particular coneignee-to take delivery. In 
cases where shipments are made subject to the shipper's 
order, the carrier cannot generally be held responsible 
if the shipment falls into the hands of the party for 
whom the shipment was intended without the surrender 
of the bill of lading. 

In connection with shipments made on the order bill 
of lading to non-agency stations, the following point 
should be especially borne in mind: While the clause on 
the front of the order bill specifically states that the sur- 
render of the order bill of lading properly endorsed shall 
be required before the delivery of the properiy, the fact 
that the party for whom it was intended might secure the 
property without surrendering the bill of lading could 
not always be considered as a delivery, as the carriers 
had no representative at this point to make the delivery. 
If the party for whom the goods were intended unlaw- 
fully took possession of them, the owner would have to 
settle the matter with the party who had taken the goods 
and could not hold the railroad company responsible 
nnder the terms of its contract, as stated in this section. 

L:.q,t.zcd_,CjOO<^IC 
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Careful investigation should alwayB be made, therefore, 
to ascertain what conditions obtain at a non*agenc7 
station, and if it is found that there is likelihood of the 
shipment's falling into the wrong hands or being taken 
witiiout the surrender of the bill of lading, it would be 
advisable to time the shipment to the nearest agency 
station. 

Sec. 6. The sixth section of the bill of lading makes it 
encumbent on shippers to ascertain carefully whether or 
not carriers are in a position to accept shipments of the 
kind referred to in the section. This should be done even 
in eases where railroad agents, through ignorance of the 
requirements of the classifications and tariffs, might 
accept shipments of the kind mentioned, as there is still 
a possibility that some of the connecting lines might 
refuse to transport the shipment on account of this 
requirement of the bill of lading. 

Sec. 7. This section states the penalty placed upon the 
shipper who falsely describes explosives or dangerous 
goods. This penalty is in addition to the one prescribed 
for false description of goods under the Act to Regulate 
Commerce. Such penalty might include criminal as well 
as civil liability. 

Sec. 8. It is important to note that prepayment of 
freight charges may be demanded. Present practice of 
the carriers does not as a rule enforce this requirement 
except in cases where the representative of the carriers 
may have doubt as to whether the shipment would sell 
for the amount of freight charges in case the shipment 
could not be delivered. The classifications and tariffs 
generally make provision that a guarantee from the 
shipper that freight charges will be paid will be accepted 
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by the carrier as suffieient authority for forwarding the 
shipment to destination. 

The right of the carriers to assess charges upon the 
basis of the article actually shipped is often exercised, 
especially at points where the railroad freight inspectors 
find that goods have not been properly described. It 
should be thoroaghly understood that the fact that the 
railroad company accepts payment of charges either at 
originating or delivering points does not bar a collection 
of further charges on accoimt of wrong description of 
goods or on account of application of wrong rates, even 
though such applications may have been made by the 
representative of the carriers. It is always the duty of 
the carrier to collect the legal rate. 

Sec. 9. Special care should be given in reading the 
conditions for the transportation of shipments moving 
by water, as they vary considerably from those provided 
for rail transportation. 

Sec. 10. In view of the fact that a bill of lading has a 
twofold capacity — contract and receipt, Section 10 should 
be carefully noted. It is well understood, of course, that 
one party to a contract should not attempt to alter it 
Avithout the knowledge and consent of the other. The 
alterations made in a bill of lading, therefore, are not to 
be made without full knowledge of both the carrier and 
the shipper. In cases where it is necessary to alter the 
bill of lading in any way, it is much, better to make out 
a new one than to try to alter the old one, as changes, 
though made with the full knowledge of the interested 
parties, may lead to some question as to the correctness 
of the bill of lading. Especially is this true of order bills 
of lading, which are often used in large commerci^ 
transactions. It might be well to cite an example in con- 
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neotion with tluB, in order to show how alterations might 
lead to trouble. Suppose that an order bill of lading is 
made out for 20 packages instead of 200 packages, the 
correct amoont of the shipment, and that iostead of mak- 
ing ont a new Ull of lading, the old one ia changed to 
read 200. Through some error made en route, only 20 
packages arrive at destination. The question would then 
naturally arise as to whether the bill of lading had not 
been fraudulently altered. Especially at this time might 
suspicion arise, as there have been a number of cases 
where it was found tiiat bUls of lading were being fraud- 
ulently used in various ways. It is often desirable to 
take special precautions to make bills of lading out in 
such a way that any alteration will be easily detected. 
. It sometimes happens that, in the rush of getting a 
shipment to the freight depot, a bill of lading will be 
made out in error in some respect and the mistake not 
caught until the bill of lading has been signed and re- 
turned to the shipper. In such cases it is at times desir- 
able to give the carrier verbal instructions as to some 
change to be made in the bill of lading, in order that it 
may be billed out correctly. In such cases, however, care 
should be taken to see that the changes are properly 
taken care of, either by the issuance of a new set of ship- 
ping papers or by having the agent sign his name to the 
altered bill of lading acknowledging the change. 

The foregoing explanations of the significance of tiie 
various sections of the bill of lading will clearly show 
how necessary it ia to study carefully the conditions 
under which a shipment ie made. The uniform bill of 
lading represents a contract which is generally being 
upheld by both the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the courts. To summarize briefly, it should be borne 
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in mind, first, that the fact that the conditions are port 
of a contract entered into iril] make difficult an attempt 
to violate its provision, and, second, that a great many of 
tiie points involved have been Bpecificaliy passed on by 
the oonrts and by the Commission. 

6. Thb Bill ot ItADtsa is TJbb 

In order that tiiere shall not be any miennderstanding 
as to whether a bill of lading is straight or order notify, 
it is required that the straight Inll of lading shall be 
printed on white paper, while the order notify bill of 
lading is printed on yellow paper. In addition to the 
UU of lading, a shipping order and generally a memo- 
randum are made out In the case of the straight Mil of 
lading, the shipping order and the memorandnm are on 
white paper. In the case of the order bill of lading, the 
shipinng order and the memorandum are on blue paper. 
Form 4 is a memorandnm copy of a bill of lading and 
Form 5 is a shipping order. It will be noted that there is 
no space on the shipping order for the signature of the 
carrier; this copy of the bill of lading is retained by the 
carrier as its copy of the conditions of transportation 
and for information in billing freight charges. The 
memorandum copy is the same in form as the bill of 
lading itself, but it cannot ordinarily be used in place of 
the bill of lading. Too much care cannot be exenased 
in the making out of a bill of lading. All the information 
called for on the bill of lading should be furnished in 
order to avoid delay and expense in the handling of ship- 
ments. Under no circumstances should a straight bill 
of lading be used on an order notify shipment, or should 
an order notify bill of lading be used on a straight ship- 
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ment. Shippers sometimes attempt to make a shipment 
to their order on a straight bill of lading by patting in 
the word "order" themselves and some other party to 
be notified. The carriers will not accept shipments sub- 
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ment. Shippers sometimes attempt to make a shipment 
to their order on a straight bill of lading hj patting in 
the word "order" themselves and some other party to 
be notified. The carriers will not accept shipments sub- 
ject to the shipper's order except on the order bill of 
lading. One point is of especial importance in making 
oat order bills of lading, and that is the fact that it is 
quite generally the case now that the carriers will not 
accept a shipment made to the shipper's order at one 
place and the party to be notified at another place. As 
an example, the shi^nnent should not be made to John 
Jones, Philadelphia, Pa., notify William Qray, New 
Tork City. 

As to certain important points to be kept in mind, we 
cannot do better than to quote from a treatise on the bill 
of lading prepared by Mr. T. Clem Beck, Chief of Tariff 
Bureau of the Lehigh Valley Bailroad. 

Great care most be exercised to see that both "straigrht" and 
"order" consigtunent bills of lading are properly filled oat so 
far as each of the spaces shown thereon is concerned, and atten- 
tion is called to the fact that order bills of lading being negotiable 
documents, too great care cannot be used in the proper filling in 
of the spaces provided thereon. Care shoold be taken to see that 
the names and addresses are correctly shown, that tlie namber 
of packages is indicated, not only by numerals, but also plainly 
written oat, and that the contents of the packages are properly 
described. Trade or other designating names should be avoided, 
particidarly for the reason that it is gainst the law to mis- 
describe and accept property Tmder a different name, causing a 
rednction or use of rate different than that which belongs to the 
shipments. Such entries as "Castings," "Furniture," etc., must 
not be used unless proper description is shown to indicate the 
exact kind, as "Castings, iron, rough," or "Pumiture, old," or 
"Fomittue, new." Again, agents may not accept packages or 
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freight under conditions which will be prejudicial to tlie pabHc 
health, liable to contaminate other freight, the possibility of 
apknvet or other dangertnu or cwnbuatible articles being 
■hipped witiiont the proper precaution being talcen, articles of 
value (such as gold, ailver, bullion, etc.), or other property, con- 
trary to the Rules, Reflations and Tariffs of the carrier. Agents 
are cautioned to see that bills of lading are not issued coverii^ 
a number of packages which are said to contain a certain number 
of articles or pieces, and should request be made, agents should 
ask the shipper to present new shipping order and bill of lading 
which correctly described the property. If he refuses to do this, 
agents should at once communicate with the proper traffic officer 
for instructions, or if they have reason to bdieve that the prop- 
erty is of combustible character, or articles which cannot be 
accepted for &ei^t movnnent under the various rules and regu- 
lations, the shipment should be refused. 

Another feature in connection with the bill of lading is the 
matter of abbreviation. Many errors have been caused on account 
of the use of the wrong abbreviation, for Instance, "M. C. B. R.," 
can be interpreted as either, "Michigan Central R R.," or 
"Maine Central R. B."; "P. B. R.," and "P. & R.," are very 
often confused when the abbreviations are used ; " B. & A. R. B., " 
might indicate, ' ' Bangor & Aroostook, " or " Boston i Albany ' ' ; 
"S. P." and "S. F.," indicate "Soathem Pacific Railway" or 
"Sante Pe Route"; "N. P." and "U. P.," indicating "Northern 
Pacific," or "Union Pacific." It often occurs that points of the 
same name are located in different States; take as an example, 
"Newark," located in New Jersey, New York, Delaware, and 
Ohio. In many cases a shipment is forwarded to the wrong 
destination when the proper notation on the shipping order and 
bill of lading would eliminate the error. It is also desirable to 
have the pri^>er posboffice and city address of the consignee 
shown, particularly where the post-office and the railroad station 
bear a different nuue. In the execution of an order bill of lading 
great care should be exercised to see that a shipment is not 
accepted for a point at which there is no freight agent. 

Another feature of great importance is the matter of dating 
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billB of lading. It is contrary to law either to ante-date or 
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bills of lading. It is contrary to law either to ant«-date or 
post-date bills of lading and any variation in thig respect must 
be avoided. It is not permissible tor railroads to execute bills of 
lading for sfaipmentB which may be in a warehoose, in the case 
of cotton where the property is in possession of parties who 
compress bales, and bills of lading in such cases should not be 
iasaed except npon loading certificate or other evidence of actual 
possession by the carrier. The matter of issuing biUs of lading 
on care switched to a railroad cannot be more clearly brought 
out than in the recent decinon of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, which reads as follows : 

"The Commission finds that line carriers generally issue bills 
of lading for shipments switched to them by other carriers. The 
lines performing the switching service, althongh they are the 
original carriers, generally issue only switching tickets, which 
identify the shipment by ear number and indicate the line carrier 
to which switching delivery is being made, bat which do not indi- 
cate destination or consignee. Upon receipt of such switching 
tickets and of shipping inatmctions, the line carriers issue bills 
of lading. Some carriers date snch bills of lading as of the day 
they are actually made. Others follow the date upon the switch- 
ing ticket. The latter practice was the occasion for our order 
of November 17, 1910. The bill of lading contains the contract 
for transportation to a named destination. Such contract should 
he dated as of the day that it is actually made ; that is to say, 
the day that such destination is indicated to the carrier, and the 
shipment committed to it under the contract of transportation 
tliereto. The practice of misdating bills of lading in such cases is 
not only a violation of the law against making false entries, but 
it has been the occasion for frauds upon purchasers under time 
contracts, to which frauds carriers should not be accessories. 

"In cases where switching tickets show consignee and destina- 
tion, and are, in effect, informal bills of lading issued by initial 
carriers, we do not now perceive any objection to the issuance 
of more formal bills by line carriers, based thereon and conform- 
ing to the date th««of. 

"Carriers should also note that bills of lading should correctly 
indicate the point of origin of shipments. In some cases carriers 
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are aaked hj shippers to issne bills of lading purportinflr to show 
that oommoditieB have originated at other points than those from 
which they are actually moved, this being for the purpose of 
Becuriug a better price for such commodities in the market. In 
other cases bills of lading issued by intermediate carriers have 
not indicated that the movement was from beyond, and that 
advance charges were carried. Such advance chaises were, how- 
ever, carried upon waybills and expense bills, and losses were 
caused to receivers paying money upon the faith of such bills of 
lading. In such cases also onnecessaiy difficulties are met by 
agents of the CommiBBion and others seeking to trace ^pments. 
In all cases the point of origin as well as the day thereof must be 
correctly indicated upon bills of lading. ' ' 

In the issuance of exchange bills of lading the Commission has 
ruled as follows: 

"Each bill of lading issued in exchange for a bill of lading or 
receipt issued by another carrier should bear a distinct impress on 
its face of stamp substantially in the followii^ form ; 

' ' This bill of lading is issued in exchange for bill of lading 

No , issued at (place) on the day 

of , by the (carrier) Company."* 

The Commission has also made the following rulii^ : 

"IT IS ORDERED, That all carriers subject to the Act to 
Regulate Commerce be warned that a false entry as to date, or 
otherwise, upon a bill of lading, is a misdemeanor within the 
meaning of section 20 of said act, and that in case of any such 
false entry hereafter arising, criminal prosecution of those 
responsible therefor will be requested." 

"An investigation by the Commission has developed the fact 
that certain rail carriers at Chicago, HI., and at other points are 
issuing bills of lading showing a date prior to that upon which 
shipping instructions are received by the carrier. These bills of 
lading purport to show that cars are in course of transportatim 
to named consignees on a date prior to that upon which such 

• I. G C. Con. Rui 227. 
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eoiuigneea are indicated to the carrier. In speciSc cases brought 
to the attention of the CommiaBion this has resulted in loss to 
buyers of property throngh the presentation of snch bills of 
lading as proof that shipments had been made on contract days, 
although such shipments bad not been ordered forward nntil some 
days after the date shown in the bills of lading. Therefore, 

"It is farther ordered, That all carriers subject to the Act to 
Begnlate Commerce be warned that not only must properly to be 
transported be in the possession of the carrier issuing bill of 
lading therefor at the time of such issuance, but such bUl of lading 
mnat be dated as of the day np«i which the shipping instmctions 
are folly given and the carrier finally anthorized to forward the 
property." 

On behalf of the carrier the agent should not sign the 
Inll of lading until he has connted and checked the 
freight tendered, except that in the case where the 
fright is loaded by the shipper and it is not practical for 
the agent to check the quantity units and condition of 
the property, it is the practice of carriers to note on Ihe 
shipping order that the shipment was accepted at "Ship- 
per's Load and Count," although the courts do not look 
with much favor upon such an effort on the part of the 
carrier to reduce its liability, and the peculiar circum- 
stances and facts in iadividual cases must control in case 
of litigation. 

In the case of shipments forwarded on the carrier's 
liability bill of lading, the shipping order should read 
that the signature of the shipper or his authorized agent 
must appear thereon. If the shipper desires to stop hia 
freight in transit and it is still on the premises of the 
carrier, a corrected bill of lading may be issued upon 
the surrender of the first executed biU of lading, but the 
law requires the shipper to pay any charges that may 
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accrue hy reason of extra service or back haul performed 
b7 the carrier. Such charges are, of coarse, to be made 
in accordance with the lawfully published tariffs. 

Through Bills of Lading. — On commodities such as 
cotton tiie through bill of lading is important in fainlitat- 
ing the transportation and in permitting drafts to be 
drawn with such bills of lading attached as collateral, 
thus forming a basis of credit. The same use of the 
through bill of lading is made in the transportation of 
grain, produce, and other conunodities handled on com- 
mission. 

In law, the transfer and delivery of a bill of lading is 
a symbolic transfer and delivery of the property which 
it represents. Property in transit is frequently sold or 
pledged as security hy means of such bills of lading. 
The transferee of the bill of lading, onder these circum- 
stances, becomes entitled to its delivery from the carrier. 
And the carrier cannot be compelled to deliver the prop- 
erty except on the receipt of the bill of lading. While 
the use of such bills of lading as security in commercial 
transactions would seem to assign them to that class of 
commercial paper known as "negotiable instruments," 
still they are not negotiable in the legal sense.* 

Export and Import BtUs of Lading. — Provided the lia- 
bility of the inland and ocean carriers is clearly sep- 
arated, through bills of lading may be used in shipping 
export and import traffic Carriers handling export and 
import traffic under through bills of lading incorporate 
into such hills of lading two separate sets of conditions, 
one covering the inland carrier's liabilities, and the 
other the marine risk. 

• Baraes, Hany C, Intcrttate Tramportatim, Section 128, p. 2^ . 
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Special Contracts for Transportation. — The carrier 
m&j contract with the shipper for a single transporta- 
tion or for snccessive transportations, subject to a 
change of rates in the manner provided by the Interstate 
Conunerce Act. 

Exchange BUls of Lading. — ^When a carrier issues a 
Wll of lading in exchange for a bill of lading or receipt 
issued by another carrier, it is called an exchange bill 
of lading. 

Reconsignments. — In reconsigning shipments which 
have been placed for delivery at the destination named 
or called for in the bill of lading, it is imperative that 
the orifi^nal bill of lading, for either straight or order 
consignments, be surrendered, and thereupon another 
bill of lading to the new destination may be issued by 
the agent at the reconsigning point 

Bates and Routes Shown on BUls of Lading. — Specific 
routings and rates may be noted by the shipper on the 
bill of lading or shipping order, but it is the better part 
of wisdom to confer with the carrier's agent for assur- 
ance that there is proper tariff authority for the route 
and rate desired by the shipper. If the route and rate 
requested by the shipper is anthorized by properly pub- 
lished tariffs and the agent does not possess such tariffs, 
it is the duty of the agent to ascertain the authority 
therefor and apply the saifie to the shipment. 

7. The Standabd ob Unifobh Live Stock Contbaot 

In general the carriers have adopted a uniform or 
standard contract (Form 6) governing the transporta- 
tion of live stock. Its provisions fix the respective duties 
of the shipper and the carrier of live stock and Umit the 
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liability of the carrier to a valuation varying from $5 
per head on sheep to $100 for horses, with a maximum 
liability of $1,200 per carload. 

This contract takes the place of the nniform bill of 
lading, and nnless its terms are accepted by the sh^per 
an increase of 20 per cent in the rates is applied to the 
shipment. 

It is the cnstom for shipments of live stock to be ac- 
companied by a caretaker or caretakers. These care- 
takers are known as the "man or men in charge" and 
are required to release the carrier from liability for 
personal injuries sustained by them, regardless of the 
cause. However, this release has been held void in part, 
as appears below. 

In those sections of the country where the live sto(^ 
traffic is heavy, particularly in the western territory, 
shipments of stock are not accepted by the carriers until 
inspected by the government inspector and a certificate 
issued by him showing the brands or other marks of 
identification and freedom from disease. 

The shipper is required, at his own expense and risk, 
to loa,d, care for, feed, and water the stock while being 
transported, whether delayed in transit or otherwise,^" 
and to unload the same. 

The shipper is also required to inspect the car before 
loading his stock and to assume all liability for injury 
resulting from prior visible defects in the car. 

The shipper is bound to prevent the escape of the 
stock by proper attention, to the doors and fastenings on 
the car. 



1* Actaal cost of care caused by eztnoTdlnary delar tiOl be borne by 
the carrier. 
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lUie carrier is exempted from liaMlily for injury or 
damage to the stock from any of the following caases : 
Overloading, crowding one npon another, kiddng or 
goring, suffocating, fright, bnming of hay or straw or 
other material used for feeding or bedding, or fire from 
any canse whatever, heat, cold, or changes in ihe 
weather, delay caused by stress of weather, obstmotion 
of trac^ riots, strikes, or stoppage of labor, or causes 
beyond the carrier's control. 

In the event of unusual delay or detention caused by 
the negligence of t^ carrier or its employes, the ship- 
per agrees to accept as full compensation the actual cost 
to him for feed and water for the sto<^ during the period 
of detention. 

One of the provisions in the contract limits the time 
within whidi the shipper must present his claim to the 
carrier to a period of ten days. This attempted con- 
tractual interEerence with the shipper's legal rights is 
not approved by the law. 

The shipper is also required to set forth in the con- 
tract that he had the option of shipping his stock upon 
a higher rate and receinng the carrier's full liability, 
but that he voluntarily selected the less expensive car- 
riage. 

On the back of the contract appears a clause to be 
signed in person by the man or men in charge, releasing 
the carrier from any liability for any injuries which 
they might sustain from any cause. 

It is now almost an absolute rule of law that this re- 
lease of lial»lify is void as in case of injury caused by 
the carrier's negligence. The courts have held until it 
is elemental that to permit a release of liability in case 
of the carrier's negligence is against public policy, that 
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it would place a premiiim on negligeiioe, and that the 
state will not penult anyone bo to release a carrier. In 
fact, on the weight of authority, contracts limiting a 
carrier's liability agunst his own negligence are void 
on the ground of being against public policy. 

8. Impobiani Featvbbs of thb Law of Bills of L&dinq 

AND COKTBACTS OF ShIPMBNT 

The Act to Regulate Commerce provides "That any 
common carrier, railroad, or transportation company 
receiving property from a point in one State (to be 
transported) to a point in another State, shall issue a 
receipt or bill of lading therefor and shall be liable to 
the lawful holder thereof for any loss, damage, or in- 
jury to such property caused by it or by any common 
carrier, railroad, or transportation company to which 
such property may be delivered or over whose line or 
lines such property may pass, and do contract, receipt, 
rule, or regulation shall exempt such conmion carrier, 
railroad, or transportation company from the liabili^ 
hereby imposed. " " 

The Act also gives the shipper the right to route his 
shipment and requires the carrier to issue a bill of lad- 
ing tiierefor and to observe the routing selected by the 
shipper in accordance with the provisions of the Act 
to Begulate Commerce. 

In some of the states no receipt, bill of lading, or 
writing of any kind is required to subject the carrier 
to the duties and responsibilities of an insurer of the 
goods. In other words, the carrier's liatnlity does not 



I Act to Rc«alate Commerce, Section 20i 
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rest exclouTely upon contract, however much it may be 
qualified or limited by express agreement This rule 
does not apply where the common law is in effect, and 
it permits the carrier to limit by contract the extent of 
its liability. Where a contract is valid, it must be con- 
strued as the measure of the carrier's responsibility," 
subject to the holdings of the jurisdiction by which the 
shipment is governed. 

An allowance of rebates, if actually made, does not 
invalidate a contract of affreightment or exempt a rail- 
road company from Uability on its bills of lading. The 
law makes such agreements void as to the rebate, etc., 
bat does not make the contract of affreightment other- 
wise void." 

The incorporation, into bills of lading, of mles and 
regulations which are misleading, unreasonable, or in- 
capable of literal enforcement in a court of law, inures 
in no way to the benefit of the carrier, the courts look- 
ing askance at sudi subterfuges." 

The Act to Begulate Commerce, on the contrary, re- 
quires the carriers subject to its provisions to "estab- 
lish, observe, and enforce just and reasonable regula- 
tions and practices affecting the issuance, form, and 
substance of * • * bills of lading." 

Although this extent of authority is lodged in the 
Commission, it has not required the adoption of a par- 



is T»x. Pac, Ey. Co. v. Nioholflon, 61 Tel. 491 ; "Hotditaxm od Car- 
riers," Sections 1S2-1S3. 

" Her. Cotton Prem 00. T. N. A. Ins. Oo., 161 U.S. 368; Barnes, Ha rrj 
C Inientate Tratuportation, Section 122. 

M Id re Rdeased Ratee, 13 L C. C Befx, SOa 
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ticular form of loll of lading to be used hy carriers in 
interstate commerce." 

Marine Insurance. — ^Unless a railway forming a part 
of a lake-and-rail ronte sees fit to hold itself responsible 
for losses arising from perils of the sea, it should ten- 
der to the public a transportation contract which leaves 
shippers free to arrange for their own marine insur- 
ance. The bill of lading should plainly state the liabil- 
ity assumed by the carrier. Any other course of busi- 
ness will inevitably result in giving the shipper in many 
cases a defective contract." In regard to marine risk, 
the Commission has ruled that carriers are required to 
tender to shippers a bill of lading which is consonant 
with the provisions of their tariff in this respecf 

Where a carrier's tariffs provide higher rates for 
shipments not tendered with a uniform bill of lading, 
such tender shall not be taken as evidence of the ship- 
per's election to use the higher rate. It is tiie duty of 
the carrier to direct the shipper's attention to the fact 
tiiat a lower rate is available under a uniform bill of 
lading.^' The Commission has further declared that an 
additional charge of 20 per cent on property (other 
than live stock) not shipped subject to limited liability 
is unreasonable.'* 

Skipper's BUI of Lading Controls. — Bills of lading 
are usually made out in triplicate. One is retained by 
the shipper, one sent by him to his consignee, and the 



II In re Bills of Udlng, 14 I. O. a Rep., 346 ; 22Dd Ann. R^ of I. G. C. 
(IMS). 
i« W. P. ft Oo. T. B. 4 M, H, K. Co, 13 I. C. O. Rep., 258. 
IT Barnes, Hunr C, Interttate TrmuportatUm, Section 124. 
1* I. a a Con. Rnl. 160, Bui. 5. 
1* In re Released Rates (I908>, 13 I. C. C. Rep., 650. 
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third retained by the carrier. In the event of variance in 
these duplicates, the one retained by the shipper con- 
trols." 

Carrier's Ditty to Make fleiirery.— Inasmueh as the 
bill of lading is the contract of carriage existing be- 
tween the carrier and the shipper, it is essential to know 
when completion of the contract is consmnmated by the 
carrier and its responsibility ended. 

The last dnty required of the carrier under the con- 
tract is that of delivery. This dnty the law imposes 
npon it as soon as the carrier accepts the goods, and, 
whether or not expressed in terms in the contract, it 
becomes a part thereof. From the moment tlie carrier 
accepts the shipment, it becomes not only responsible 
for its safe carriage, but for its proper delivery, and 
until this is made, its liability continues, in some form 
or other, nntil, having failed of delivery, it may store 
the property in a public warehouse and become freed 
from further liability. 

It would be impossible within the brief scope of this 
treatise to attempt even to epitomize the law of delivery 
and its almost endless ramifications. Primarily, the 
carrier is (barged with using dne diligence in making 
the delivery, and due diligence is always a question of 
fact determinable only from the peculiar circumstances 
and events of the individual case. It is apparent, there- 
fore, that the degree of diligence required of the car- 
rier is not always the same. 

Fundamentally, it may be said with a safe degree of 
predsion that if the carrier in its contract undertakes 
to make delivery to the consignee in person, it is the 



M OnUrio Bank v. Haolon, 23 Hun. 283. 
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dnfy of the carrier to seek him and make him a tender 
of the property. This, we know, the railroads in their 
general freight service do not undertake to do. Arti- 
cles requiring personal or residence delivery are 
handled by the express or other spedal transportation 
agendes. The railroad carrier contracts to carry the 
goods of the consignor either to its own freight depot 
or to that of its connection at the point of destination 
named in tiie bill of lading. It is the custom of the car- 
rier, upon the arrival of the shipment at its destination, 
to notify the consignee and allow him a reasonable 
period of time within which to call for and receive his 
goods. Some states by statute compel the carrier to 
give written notice of arrival of goods, but others do 
not. The statutes of each state must be consulted in 
this regard. 

The carrier may, upon the failure or refusal of the 
consignee to accept deUvery, retain tiie goods in its jms- 
session and custody as a warehouseman, or, if the car- 
rier elects, it may turn the property over to a public 
warehouse or storage and thus free itself from further 
responsibility. 
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TEST QUESTIONS 

Theae questions are for the student to use in testing 
tail knowledge of the assignment. The answers should 
be written out, but are not to be sent to the University. 

1. Discuss briefly the development of the bill of lading. 

2. What has the Supreme Court decided as to federal regu- 
lation of the bill of lading T 

3. What provision is made in the Act to Regulate Commerce 
for the issuance of a bill of lading 1 

4. What are the two functions of the bill of lading t 

5. What is the general rale as to the passing of ownership 
when freight is delivered to ^e railroad company 1 

6. In what two forms are the aniform and standard bills of 
lading issued! 

• 7. Upon what colors are the "straight" and "order" bills, 
respectively, printed t 

8, Discuss briefly the use of the "order" form. 

9. What is the general liability of a warehouseman T 

10. What is the substance of the decision of the Commission as 
to the provision for basing claims on the invoice price at the 
originating point f 

11. What was the attitude of the Supreme Court toward the 
limitation of time for filing claims t 

12. How may the Commission have jurisdiction over bills 
mf lading! 

13. What has the Commission said as to the dnty of the car- 
Tiers to enforce the provision of the bill of lading! 

14. Why should shippers carefully investigate conditions at 
■taticms where the carriers do not have representatives ! 

15. May the carrier demand the prepayment of frei^t 
charges! ^ 
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16. Whj should care be exercised to avoid any appearance of 
alterations on a bill of lading T 

17. What forma are generally made oat at the same time as 
the bill of lading t 

18. Can a "straight" bill of lading be used for an "order" 
shipment or vice versa T 

19. Discoss briefly Mr. Beck's suggestions as to the making 
oat of bills of lading. 

20. What has the CtHomission said as to dating of bills of 
lading T 

21. What are export and import bills of ladingt Exchange 
bills of ladingT 

22. Give the important provisions of the live stock ccmtract. 

23. What does section 20 of the Act provide as to the issuance 
of bills of lading T 
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FREIGHT CLAIMS 



I. FOEEWOED AND SCOPE OF THIS TREATISE 

1. FOBBWOBD 

There is probably no point of contact between the 
common carriers of the conntry and the shipping pnblio 
which has given rise to more controversy and has been 
the cause of more dissatisfaction with the carriers than 
that arising ont of the collection of what are commonly 
ealled "freight daims." It is probably just as true 
that there ought to be no transaction between the ship- 
ping public and the carriers easier of adjustment than 
such claims. 

There was a time in the history of American railroads 
when the claim department was the only one in the effi- 
ciency of which the carrier had little or no interest, ex- 
cept in its ability to pay as few claims as possible, and 
in what is known in the vernacular as "stalling off" the 
remainder until the claimant, despairing of ever securing 
redress, abandoned the attempt in despair. Needless to 
say, this attitude upon the part of the carriers was not 
productive of sympathetic and cordial relations between 
them and their customers, the shipping pnblia 

Fortunately for all ooneemed, there has been, within 
1 
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the decade jnat past, a radloal change in the attitade 
of the carriers upon the sobjeot of claims. The enonnoos 
sums of money which carriers have and are paying out 
every year on claims, the constant annoying friction be- 
tween shipper and carrier in addition to the aerioas 
financial aspects of the situation, have brought about a 
realization that the manner in which claims are handled 
has a direct and important bearing on the attitade of the 
shipping public toward the carrier, and thus very directiy 
on the success or failure of the struggle of the virions 
lines and systems to retain old and acquire new busi- 
ness. Many other causes, a discussion of which is im- 
possible and unnecessary in this treatise, have contrib- 
uted to the result that at the present time the carriers of 
the conntiy, on the whole, are making an honest and 
efficient endeavor to handle claims expeditiously, and 
with a view toward bringing about a fair determination 
and adjustment of the rights of the parties. 

It has been stated above that of the various questions 
arising between the shipper and the carrier none diould 
be easier of adjustment than a claim by the shipper 
against the carrier for loss, damage, or overcharge to 
freight The reason is that when the carrier accepts a 
shipment for transportation, it thereupon undertakes to 
transport that shipment from the point of origin to the 
point of destination, within a reasonable time, and to de- 
liver the shipment in good condition (or at least in the 
same condition as received). This is done under a dear 
and explidt contract which, taken with the duties and 
obligations placed upon it by law, governs and controls 
where there is a breach by either party. 

Now, if during the course of transportation the ship- 
ment is lost or damaged or there Ib delay which gives 
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rise to damage, or if the charge for the service per- 
formed is incorrect, or anlawf al, it simply devolves upon 
the shipper or the consignee, as the case may be, to pre- 
Boit to the carrier, in the form of a daim, the facts, in 
proper form and properly verified, together with a state- 
ment of the damage incurred, so that fhe carrier may 
have before it all the relevant matters necessary to in- 
vestigate and verify tiie alleged breach of its contract 
of caniage and to determine its liability therefor. A 
daim and the facts with reference thereto being placed 
before the carrier, it osoally is an easy matter for it to 
investigate and verify the facts set np by the claimant 
as constitnting a breach of the carrier's contract; and 
then, having the facte before it, to determine whether 
or not the daim is one which it is mider any obligation 
to pay. Of eonree, the determination of this question 
involves legal questions as to whether or not the facts 
in the daim oonstitnte a breach of the carrier's con- 
tract for which it is liable to the shipper, and the further 
questions, the breach of the contract being establishedf 
of the amount of the damage and how it is to be ascer- 
tained or computed, 

2. SOOPB OF THIS TbBATIBB 

A discasnon of the latter questions is entirely without 
tiie scope of this treatise. Such a discussion will be 
found in the treatise on "Law of Carriers of Goods," 
which oonstitntes a part of this course. The object of this 
treatise is to explain the proper manner of making up, 
presenting, and collecting daims against common car- 
riers, involving loss, damage, or overcharge to shipments. 
We start with the assumption that the shipper has a 
valid daim against the carrier for violation of the oon* 
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tract of oariiage, and is concerned merely with present- 
ing, in non-technical form, the nature and contents of 
the various documents which should be filed in substan- 
tiation of a claim and the reasons why these docmnents 
are necessary, together with suggestions with reference 
to what might be called the tactics of bandling freight 
claims.' 

It must, therefore, be clear at the outset that this is 
not primarily a legal treatise on the relation between the 
shipper and the carrier, or a discussion of tiie variona 
duties, rights, and remedies arising therefrbm;' and, 
therefore, such statements of law as it may be necessary 
to make in order to explain the variotu steps involred 
in properly presenting a claim will, of necessity, be gen- 
eral in their character and must not be taken to be a full 
and complete exposition of the subject matter. Neither 
is it within the scope of this treatise to discnss Tarions 
other matters more or less intimately related to the prep- 
aration and collection of freight claims, as, for example, 
measures of prevention both upon the part of the car- 
rier and of the shipper, the proper description of freight 
shipments, the packing and himdling of freight, and the 
checking of shipments, rates, tariffs, and classifica- 
tions. These subjects, and others similarly related more 
or less directly to the subject of this treatise, are covered 
in other treatises in this course. 

• For tbe benefit of the reader wbo may not bave Been a fretgllt 
claim, we abow In Am)endfz A of this treatise, some of ttie docnmentB 
and GOTTcepondence In connection witta tbe bandling of a Epical claim. 
We would sngg^t tbat tbe reader refer to fiiti appendix from time 
to time In reading tbe requirements for tbe bandllnx of datmg bere 
Bet forth, bearing In mind, of coarse, that every claim la somewbat 
different from every other claim and tbat drcnmstancee alter tbe 
procedure in the adjostment of even claims wbicb seem to be Identical. 
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n. CLAIMS FOR LOSS 

1. Total Loss op Smpusirr 

Claims for total loss of a shipment arise where, after 
the shipment has been tendered and accepted by the 
carrier and a bill of lading issued therefor, in the coarse of 
the transportation the shipment becomes wholly lost so 
that the carrier is nnable to make delivery; or where, 
during l^e course of the. transportation, the shipment is 
either wholly destroyed or is so damaged as to make it 
totally worthless. 

(a) By Whom Claim May Be Presented 

A claim for total loss should be presented by (1) the 
consignor, where the consignor is stitl the owner of the 
shipment, that is, where the title to the shipment has not 
been transferred to the consignee at the time of delivery 
of the shipment to the carrier, or (2) the consignee, where 
the title to the shipment is in the consignee and where 
the consignee is the owner of the shipment. 

The general rule is, that delivery to the carrier, in the 
absence of notice to the contrary, is presxmied to be de- 
livery to the consignee; that is to say, the consignee is 
presumed to be the owner of the goods and, therefore, is 
entitled to present a claim. It is important in present- 
ing claims that the claimant's right and title to the goods 
and, therefore, his right to present the claim, be estab- 
lished. Ordinarily, possession of the bUl of lading, prop- 
erly endorsed where an endorsement would be necessary 
to explain its possession, is an indication of ownerahip, 
although possession of a bill of lading is not conclusive. 
The statutes of many states reqTure the carrier to deliver 
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6 FREIGHT CLAIMS 

the afaipment to whoever presents the original bill of lad- 
ing in proper form. 

(b) DocvmetUs Filed in Support of Claim 

A claim for total loss should be supported by (1) the 
original hiU of lading or, if the claimant is unable for any 
reason to present the original Mil of lading, by (2) a bond 
of indemmty. In the event that the claim is recognized 
and paid and the original bill of lading is later presented 
by some other party, as has been explained, the carrier, 
being required by law to honor the original bill of lading 
in the hands of the holder, would be pat in the position 
of having to pay the claim twice. The bond is required 
to protect the carrier against this contingency. A copy 
of this bond is shown below. 

LONG POEM OF INDEMNIFYING BOND* 

Know All Men bt Tbese Presents, that we, 

, of the City of State of 

aa Principal, and of the City of , 

State of as Surety, are held and flnoly bonnd 

unto """ — "- ■ '■ ' -"" 

of 

the payment 
ourselves, oiu 
administratoi 

Witness "i 
19.... 

The Cond 
whereas on tl 
dehrered to tl 

abipment of. 
Company to.. 
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FREIGHT CLAIMS 7 

Whireab said i^pment wliile in poesesBioii of said carrier and 

before delivery was ; and, 

(loet or damaged) 

WhbUlB said desires to file a claim 

againat the said Bailroad Ckmpany in the 

sura of Dollars covering said 

(loaa or damage) 
but is unable to present with said claim the original Bill of 
Lading eorering said ablpment. 

Now if the said diall 

(Names of Principal and Surety) 
and do from time to time and at all times hereafter, defend, 

save, keep harmless and indemnify said 

Bailroad Company aforesaid, its successors, assigiis, agents and 
attorneys, and all and each of them of and from all actions. 
Btdts, costs, cbaii;es, damages, loss and expenses whatsoever, 
which shall or may at any time hereafter, happen or come to 
them or either of them, for or by reason of tiie payment of the 

said claim by the said RaUroad Company 

without having surrendered to it the said original Bill of Lading, 
then this obligation to be void, otherwise to remain in full force 
and effect 

(seal) 

(seal) 

(seal) 

*Ab bfWBul bond modi ahorter thsn this form U in om b7 many 
ef tbe belt roada in tbe eounti?. The Bhorter form omits mudi of the 
legkl toagniwe eontftined in tiie longer form and eiRiplf providee that the 

elainuuit ia "to indemnlfj the Rallrokd Company from all 

actions, initB, eoeta, obarna, damages or loss or expenie wbatsoever whleh 
maj occur W reaaon of the payment," m aooonnt of non-sunender of 
Bill of Lading. 

The reasons why the carrier requires that the original 
bill of lading be attached to a claim are that the bill 
of lading is prima facie evidence of the ownership of the 
shipment and to that extent established the right to file a 
claim; that it is the contract under which the shipment 
moves and to that extent determines the rights of the 
parties thereunder; and that it is also a receipt for 
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the shipment which it covers and is prima fade proof 
that the goods were delivered to the carrier. The doo* 
nment also contains other necessary information with 
regard to claims, such as the points of oii^ and desti- 
nation, the routing, the rate on whidi the charge for the 
service is based, the natnre and contents of the shipment^ 
the weight and the amount, and the amount of the freight 
charge if freight charges have been prepaid. Fuller 
explanation of the bill of lading will be found in the trea- 
tise on that subject. 

Another document which should be filed in support of 
a claim is (3) the paid freight bill, because the amount 
of the freight charges on a shipment upon which claim 
is made for total loss is an element of the damages; that 
is, the claimant is entitied to a return of the freight 
charges paid. (4) A certified copy of the invoice is also 
required, because under the third section of the uniform 
bill of lading, in general use, it is provided that the 
amount of any loss or damage for which any carrier is 
liable shall be computed on the basis of the value of the 
property at the place and time of shipment under this 
bill of lading, unless a lower value has been presented in 
writing by the shipper or has been agreed upon or is de- 
termined by the classification or tariff upon which the 
rate is based. In any of these events such lower rate shall 
be the mftTimnm amounts to govern such computation. 
The reason for requiring a certified copy of the invcnce is 
apparent. The claimant is calling upon the carrier to 
pay the value of the lost shipment under the t^nns of 
the contract of shipment above set forth, and the car- 
rier is entitled to know what the invoice value at the 
time and place of shipment is ; the best evidence of tho 
value is the invoice itself, or a certified copy thereof. 
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The invoice, or a oop7, should be certified by the party 
rendering the same. 

(5) An affidavit of non-deliverj/ of the shipment is not 
absolutely necessary, for the reason that the records of 
the agent at destination should indicate whether or not 
a particniar shipment has been received there. Inasmuch, 
however, as the object of presenting a claim is to have it 
allowed, it is always good policy to present claims in the 
strongest possible manner. In view of the fact that the 
records of the railroad agent are not always complete 
and accurate, as a matter of poli<7^ and of precaution it 
is Bu^^sted that an affidavit of non-receipt be attached 
to the claim. An affidavit of non-delivery should, of 
course, be made by the consignee or party in charge of 
shipping irrespective of whether the claim is being pre- 
sented by the consignee or the oomagnor. 

(c) Afnoimt of Clmrn 

The amount which can be recovered for the total Iobb 
of a shipment depends partly upon how the toss oo- 
cnrred and partly on the conditions of the contract under 
which the shipment was made, as will appear below. 

Invoice Value — ^Where claim is filed to recover for the 
total loss of a shipment which was made under the uni- 
form bill of lading, the amount of the claim should be 
limited to the bona fide invoice price to consignee plus 
the freight charges, if prepaid, at the place and time of 
shipment, onless the other conditions set forth in section 
3 of the bill enter in. Therefore, the amount of the in- 
voice and the amount of the freight charges, if prepaid, 
should oonstitate the bill of the daimant on the carrier, 
and snch amount is all that the clumant is entitied to 
receive. A claim shonld not be filed for more than this 
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amonnt, becsnse it will be declined and cannot be en- 
forced. 

In casee where Bhipmenta have snfEered a total loss 
and where no invoice has been rendered hy the consignor 
to the consignee, the proper way of arriving at the valne 
of the shipment is by reckoning it upon its ralne when 
shipped; that is, by taking its valne on the market at 
point of origin at the time of shipment A carrier is 
presumed to be responsible for the valne of a shipment 
at the time it was lost. This is done by paying the in- 
v<Hce valne where an invoice is rendered; but in cases 
where no invoice is rendered, the only way of arriving 
at sndi a valuation is by figuring its value at the market 
price of the commodity at point of origin at the time the 
shipment was delivered to the carrier for transporta- 
tion. 

Where a shipment consists of numerous articles of dif- 
ferent character, the amonnt of the claim should be iton- 
ized, as would be the case had an invoice been rendered 
Carriers are entitled to know the items comprising the 
total amonnt claimed, for the reason that it would be 
manifestiy impossible to ascertain whetiier or not the 
amount claimed is proper in the absence of an invoice, 
where only a lump sum is set forth. 

In cases where the amount of the claim is based upon 
the invoice value section of the uniform bill of lading 
(section 3), a question of construction sometimes arises 
as the following case will illustrate. A is a merchant to 
whom B, located at some other point, gives an order. 
A, not being able to fill the order himself, orders from 
C, a manofaotnrer located at a third point, the goods 
to be shipped to B. C ships to B and bills to A at man- 
ufacturer's price. A bills B at that price, with his profit 
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The goods are bat in transit The question ia : What is 
B's measure of damages under section 3 of the nnifonn 
bill of ladingt 

AlthoQgh not decided by the courts it is believed that 
in accordance with terms of the uniform bill and the 
general tenor of the law on the subject of damages to 
a consignee on a lost shipment, the oousiguee can 
recover from tiie railroad company the value of the goods 
to him as invoiced by A. The value of these goods to the 
consignee at the place and time of shipment is measured 
by what he must ultimately pay for them to A. The 
value to A, the seller of the goods, is the price at which 
he can buy th«n from C, namely, the invoice pnoe from 
C at the time and place of shipment The price is regu- 
lated not by the bill of lading but by the invoice from B 
to A. The loss to B in this case is not the invoice price 
from C to A, that is, from manufacturer to seller, but 
the price he ia bound under his contract to pay A. The 
shipment from C to B direct is a mere matter of con- 
venience which has nothing to do irith the measure of 
damages for the lost goods. 

Released Valuation. — ^Tbe third section of the uniform 
bill of lading provides that the amount of any loss or 
damage for which a carrier is liable shall be computed 
on the basis of the value of the property, being the bona 
fide invoice price to the consignee, wUeas a lower value 
has been represented in writing by the shipper, or has 
been agreed upon, or is determined by the classification 
or tariffs upon whidi the rate is based; in any of these 
events sudi lower value shall be the maTininm amount 
to govern such computation, whether or not such loss 
or damage occurs from negligence. In other words, in 
all cases where, irrespective of the actual value of the 
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12 PRBWHT CLAIMS 

shipment, the shipper has agreed with the carrier that, 
for the purpose of obtaining a lower rate of transpor- 
tation, the valne of a shipment shall be considered as 
less than the invoice valne, snch amount is called a re- 
leased valuation, and, In the event of loss, the claimant 
cannot properl^r ask for anything more than the amount 
so agreed upon. For a long time the legality of such ar- 
rangements was seriously questioned and the American 
courts were about evenly divided. It has been recently 
determined, however, by the Supreme Court of the United 
States that a released valuation clause superimposed 
upon the bill of lading or included in shipping contracts 
is valid where such released valuation is given in con- 
sideration of reduced rates for the transportation and in 
cases where tiie goods have been in interstate transporta- 
tion. The oases in which this principle was determined 
are of great interest and it is suggested that the reader 
shall, if possible, study them, for the questions involved 
are of great importance and have a direct bearing on the 
amounts which can be recovered on this class of <daims 
on interstate shipments. The cases are Adams Express 
Company vs. Croninger, 226 U. S. 491; C. B. & Q. Ey. 
Co. VB. Miller, 226 U. S. 513; C. M. & St. P, By. Co. vs. 
Ladda, 226 U. S. 519; Wells Fargo Express Company 
vs. Newman Co., 227 U. S. 469; K C. & S. Ey. Co. vs. 
Carl, 227 U. S. 639. 

It is important to bear in mind, however, that these 
cases and the prindples announced therein apply only 
to claims made on shipments in interstate transporta- 
tion. 

With reference to claims made on shipments in intra- 
state transportation, it should be ascertained what the 
courts of the particular state in which the shipment 
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moved have held on ttus question, and the amount of tine 
claim should be fixed in accordance with the holdings, 
that is, whether the coorts have cither sustained or 
repudiated released valuation contracts. In a large 
number of the states carriers are forbidden by statute 
to limit by contract their common law Uability, with 
respect to the amount which can be recovered for loss 
or damage to goods delivered to them for transporta- 
tion; and the Supreme Courts of moat of the states 
wherein sudi statutes prevail have held that a released 
valuation dause in the bill of lading or shipping contract 
is a limitation of the carriers' common law liability, and, 
therefore, is unlawful and non-enforcible. Briefly 
stated, the common law liability of a common carrier for 
loss or damage to shipments is that it is absolutely liable 
for all loss or damage suffered by a shipment after de- 
livery to it for transportation, except loss caused by the 
shipper, the act of God, the public enemy, or that which 
is a result of the inherent vice of the thing shipped. 

Conversion. — In cases where a shipment is converted 
by the carrier, that is, (1) where a carrier has unlaw- 
fully appropriated the property to its own use, or (2) 
where the the carrier disposes of the shipment in a man- 
ner that amounts to conversion, the amount of the claim 
should be based on the value of shipment at destinaUon, 
irrespective of the invoice price or of any released valua- 
tion. 

An example of (1) is- where coal is confiscated for the 
use of the carrier while in transit. An example of (2) is 
where the carrier delivers the shipment to some one not 
entitled to receive it, or, in other words, to anyone who 
is not the consignee or his agent or the holder of the bill 
of lading properly endorsed. 
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It is quite posuble, however, that in some jnriadietionSf 
especially where the shipment moved under a released 
valuation clause, the value of the shipment at destina- 
lion, irrespective of the invoice value or of the released 
valuation, might not be allowed. The question of the 
proper basis for a claim arising out of conversion is, at 
the present time, one of considerable difficulty and un- 
certainty, and a discussion of the legal qnestiona involved 
would be so lengthy and technical as to make sudi a dis- 
cussion out of place here. In view of the oncertunty of 
the law governing this question and in view of the fact 
that there is considerable ground for believing that where 
shipments are converted by the carrier, the proper meas- 
ure of damages is the actual value of the property at 
point of destination at the time it should have arrived, 
the suggestion that in claims of this character audi 
amonnt be set up, is reasonably warranted. 

2. pABnAL Loss 

Claims for partial loss of a shipment arise where only 
a part of a shipment is delivered and the carrier cannot 
account for the remainder. 

(a) By Whom Cla»n May Be Presented 

A claim for partial loss may be presented by (1) the 
consignor or (2) the consignee. The question as to who 
is entitled to present a claim for partial loss is fully 
covered under the same subheading under the general 
subject of "Claims for Total Loss," and need not be 
repeated here. 
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(b)^ Documents Filed in Support of ClaUn 

A daim for partial Iosb should be snpported b^ (1) 
the bill of lading, for the reasons heretofore givai ; (2) the 
paid freight biU; (3) the certified copy of the invoice; 
(4) an affidavit of loss and itemized bUls for the partictt- 
lar part of the shipment lost (the latter should be spe- 
cific and should be made by the consignee) ; and (5) the 
notation of loss on the freight bill. When, npon delivery, 
it is ascertained that part of a shipment is missing, the 
party receiving the goods should insist on the presence 
of the carrier's agent and should demand that the nota- 
tion on the freight bill state the exact amount or portions 
of the shipment wbidi are missing. While the absence 
of such a notation is not conclusive proof that the entire 
shipment was delivered, its presence is exceedingly good 
evidence of the loss and vnH tend to facilitate greatly the 
payment of the claim by the carrier. If no such notation 
was secured, its absence should be explained when the 
claim is filed. In no case where a shipment is received, 
part of which is missing, should a clear receipt be jj^ven 
for the entire shipment. While it is also true that a 
dear receipt is not conclusive proof that the entire ship- 
ment was received, it is presumptive evidence of perfect 
delivery whidi must be rebutted by the claimant before 
the railroad daim department will allow the chum. 

(c) Amount of Claim 

The considerations governing the amount which the 
claimant is entitled to recover for a partial loss of a ship- 
ment are the same as set forth under this heading in the 
similar section relating to claims covering total loss; 
but it should be noted that it is of great importance 
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where settlement is requested on the basis of the invoiee 
value that the items covering the particular portions of 
the shipment which are missing should be specifically set 
forth in the affidavit of loss and itemized bill rendered. 
The item for return of freight charges should be based 
on the proportion of the freight charges covering the 
portion of the shipment which is missing and for which 
claim is filed; that is to say, if the daim is filed for par- 
tial loss of a shipment of grain, the freight charges will 
have been based on the weight of t^e shipment. There- 
fore, the proportion of the freight charges which the 
claimant is entitled to recover will be on that portion of 
the total freight charge which is equivalent to the charge 
for the weight of the grain lost 

(d) Leakage 

Where claims for partial loss arise ont of leakage in 
transit, it is necessary to present certain additional docu- 
ments than those already mentioned. Owing to the dif- 
ficulty of ascertaining the exact amount of loss occasioned 
by leakage, many of the states have enacted statutes 
which define stricUy the duties and obligations of the 
carrier with respect to the class of shipments where such 
loss usually arises, and also the method by which claims 
of this character should be supported and tiie documents 
that it is necessary to present in substantiation thereof. 
It is impossible in this treatise to include a digest of these 
various statutes, as they usually differ in various details 
in the several states. It is therefore suggested that in 
preparing claims of this character the particular law 
governing be consulted for guidance. 

Qraiti. — In cases of loss of grain occasioned by leakage 
or any other cause, where no invoice has been rendered, 
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in order to arrive at the amount to be claimed, the gen- 
eral prindples hereinbefore stated under that heading 
should be followed, and to Bnbstantiate the amount the 
market reports at the point of destination at the time of 
arrival, or, if the claim is one for both loss and delay, 
the time the shipment should have arrived should be sub- 
mitted. If market reports are not available, then the 
sales reports covering the particular shipment should 
be submitted, properly verified. If sales reports cover- 
ing the shipment cannot be had, receipts or affidavits 
setting forth the amount received for that portion of the 
shipment which was delivered when sold, should be in- 
cluded with the other documents filed with the daim. 
Claims for partial loss of grain should also be supported 
by an affidavit of loading weight and such affidavit 
should be made by the party who loaded the grain. Also 
a certificate of the weighmaster, if such officer exists at 
the point of destination, and if such a certificate cannot 
be procured, the affidavit of the person unloading the 
shipment as to the weight unloaded should be substi- 
tuted. In the state of Illinois, under the statutes, it is 
the duty of the agent at the loading station to verify tiie 
loading weights, and in all cases this verification should 
be procured and noted on the bill of lading, and, under 
the Illinois statutes, the affidavit of the party loading 
the grain and the certificate of the weighmaster at desti- 
nation are conclusive as to the amount of grain loaded 
at point of origin and as to the amount received at point 
of destination. 

Liquids. — In addition to the documents listed and neces- 
sary to be supplied in support of claims for leakage of 
grain, in the case of leakage of liquids, a ganger's cer- 
tificate covering the quantity loaded at the point of ori^ 
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and tiie quantity received at the point of destination 
sfaotild be added. Where the shipment was not ganged by 
an official ganger at eitiier point or at one or the other 
points, the affidavits of the parties loading and nnloading 
should be snpplied. 

(e) Concealed Loss 

In connection with the nse of the terms "concealed 
loss" and "concealed damage," it wonld be well to state 
that these terms indicate tiiat the loss or damage is of 
sach nature that it woold not be evident upon delivery by 
the carrier to the consignee. In the case of a consign- 
ment of Bhoes packed in cases, all tiie packages might be 
in apparently good order when consignee took delivery 
from the railroad company, but when the cases were 
unpa<^ed in the consignee's plant, it would be found 
that a pair of shoes had been removed from each case. 
In another case a shipment of china mi^t be received 
in apparently good order so far as the external appear- 
ance of the p&tk&ge was concerned, but npon opening the 
packages it might be found that the entire contents were 
broken. With this explanation, the following statements 
will be eaeily understood, as the carrier is more or less 
obliged to be governed by the statements of the consignee. 

In view of the opportunities for fraud on the carrier 
in claims for concealed loss and of their natural reluctance 
to allow such claims unless substantiated beyond a rea- 
sonable doubt, it is of the utmost importance that claims 
for such loss be supported by the most complete and con- 
vincing evidence. In the very nature of the case, it is 
exceedingly difficult for a carrier to verify snoh alleged 
losses. Therefore, such must be supported by dear and 
detailed affidavits of the shipper as to the condition of 
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the goods and packages shipped and of Qie contente of 
the various packages if the shipment consists of a nnm- 
her of separate articles, also by afiSdavite of any parties 
who handled the shipments after it left the shipper and 
before delivery to the carrier. If, from the nature of the 
shipment, there coald hare been an opportnnity for pil- 
fering or tampering while in the custody of the drayman 
at either end, affidavits shonid be secured from him and 
included in the claim to tiie eflfect that the packages 
were not tampered with while in his possession. The 
affidavit of the party receiving the goods shonid be clear 
and expli<nt as to the oontents of the packages when 
opened and also as to the fact that there was no oppor- 
tnnity for tampering or pilfering during the period be- 
tween the delivery by the carrier and the time when the 
packages were opened and when the loss was discovered. 

TTT. CLAIMS FOE DAMAGE 

Claims for loss have been considered both witii respect 
to olfums for total loss and claims for loss of any part 
of a shipment. Under the present heading will be con- 
sidered exclusively claims for damage to a shipment, it 
being assmned that the entire shipment arrived at des- 
tination. 

(a) By Whom Claim May Be Presented 

A claim for damage may be presented by (1) the con- 
signor or (2) the consignee. The statements governing 
the presentation of claims for loss by ^ther the con- 
signor or the consignee are also applicable to all olaims 
that may be made for damage to a shipment ; in other 
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words, the ownership of the Bhipment determines hy 
whom the claim is presented. 

(b) Documents Filed in Support of Claim 

A claim for damage should be supported by (1) the 
origituil biU of lading or indemnity bond, (2) the paid 
freight bill, and (3) a certified copy of the invoice and 
an itemized biU for the damage. The reasons for requir- 
ing the submission of these documcuts have been set out 
under the heading of "Claims for Loss." The reason 
for the submission of these documents in claims for dam- 
ages are precisely the same. There should bXbo be sub- 
mitted (4) an affidavit from the shipper oerti^ring to the 
good condition of the goods when delivered to the car- 
rier and (5) an affidavit from the consignee or party 
who unpacks the goods, setting forth the damaged ood- 
dition of the shipment when delivered to him. A nota- 
tion should be made on the freight bill by the agent 
specifying the nature of the damage. The amonnt which 
may be billed should also be submitted in confirmation 
of the claim. Where the damage to the shipment is 
apparent at the time it is received, a careful Ibspection 
should be made of the goods by the consignee, and he 
should insist on the presence of the carrier's agent at 
the time this inspection is made. A shipment received in 
a damaged condition should never be receipted for as 
being in perfect condition; while it is not absolutely 
necessary that the agent make a notation on the froght 
bill as to the amount of damage done, still this sort of 
evidence, when presented by the claimant, is almost con- 
clusive as to the damage. A receipt given by the daim- 
ant showing that the shipment was received in good oondi- 
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tion is, of course, prima fade evidence of that fact, and 
where this sort of receipt has been given, it is incumbent 
upon the claimant to show by other proof tioA the ship- 
ment was Dot, as a matter of fact, in good condition, but 
was damaged to the amount claimed. It sometimes 
happens that the records of the carrier's agent at desti- 
nation will show the amount and character of the damage 
where a shipment arrives in that condition; bat these 
records are not dependable, and the oonugnee should, 
in all cases, insist that a "bad order" notation be made 
on the freight bilL 

(c) Amount of Claim 

The amount for which a claim for damage should be 
presented is governed by exactly the same general rules 
that were laid down previously under the similar head- 
ing relating to claims for total loss, the amount being de- 
pendent on whether the shipment travelled under a 
released valuation or under the uniform bill of lading, 
whether or not it was an interstate shipment, and all 
other points brought out in that paragraph. It should be 
noted, however, that the freight charges on a shipment 
which has been damaged do not always constitute an item 
of damage to which the claimant is entitled when present- 
ing a claim. In cases where the shipment has been so 
damaged as to be a total loss, the freight charges which 
have been paid are a proper item. In claims for damage 
it is apparent that, if the contract of transportation has 
been fulfilled by the carrier, it is entitied to the freight 
charges which it has earned, tiie claimant being allowed 
only an amount which will oompensate him for the damage 
done to the shipment. 
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(d) Claims for Damage to Livestock 

A separate section is given to damage claims of this 
character, for the reason that a carrier's liability for 
such damage is somewhat different from its liability for 
damage to inaminate freight, and for the further reason 
that different docaments are required in confirmation 
of any claim for such damage, a different degree of care 
being required on the part of the carrier. No bill of 
lading is nsnally issued to cover shipments of livestock. 
The stock travels nnder what is known aa a livestock 
contract, to which the shipper and the carrier are parties, 
and which contains roles and regulations governing the 
rate to be charged, the value of the sto(& which is declared 
by the shipper, and in some instances, the care to be given 
the stock while in transit. 

A Claim for Damage to Livestock May Be Preserved by 
(1) the consignor or (2) the consignee. In practically 
every instance, claims for damage to livestock are pre- 
sented by the consignor, for the reason that this sort of 
shipment is nsually made for the purpose of sale, the 
sale being conducted by commission men for account 
of the consignor, return being made by them to him. 

A Claim for Damage to Livestock Should Be Sup- 
ported by (1) the original livestock contract or (2) the 
paid freight bill. These documents are necessary for 
the reasons heretofore stated, the liveato** contract ful- 
filling the same requirements in a claim for damage to 
stock as are fulfilled by the bill of lading in claims on 
inanimate freight There should also be submitted (3) 
an affidavit by the consignor which should cover the con- 
dition of the stock when loaded, their weight if it has 
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been ascertained, the purpose for whicli the stock was 
intended, and the Mnd of stock of which the shipment 
consisted; (4) an affidavit by the consignee setting fortii 
the condition of the stock when unloaded, showing the 
weight if the weight has been ascertained, and also the 
amount and character of the damage ; (5) a certified copy 
of the account of sale covering the particular shipment 
on whidi the claim for damage is made, and also receipts 
or bills covering such items of damage as extra feed, 
etc.; and (6) market reports showing the prices the stock 
would have brought had it arrived in good condition. 

In all shipments of livestock there is a certain amount 
of shrinkage which must be regarded as inevitable and 
for which no damage can properly be claimed, for the 
reason that it ia not caused by the carrier, but results 
from the natural tendency of the animals to shrink during 
traiuportatioo. The amount of sncb shrinkage cannot, 
of course, be positively stated; bat it has been v&riously 
estimated at from 2 to 3 per cent of the total wei^t of 
the shipment. It will, of course, vary under different 
conditions. 

Amount of Claim. — The amount which a claimant is 
entitled to recover for damage to a shipment of livestock 
is also arrived at in a different manner from the amount 
recoverable on a claim for damage to inanimate freight 
There is usually no Invoice rendered, and the amount of 
damage ia, in most cases, computed by subtracting the 
amount received for the stock in the condition in which 
it arrived and was sold from the amount which could 
have been realized for it at the time it should have 
arrived and in good condition. 
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(e) Claims for Damage Caused by Delay 

The scope of this Beotion is intended to cover the dam- 
age aaffered by delay as distingaiBhed from pfaygioal 
damage to the shipment itself, that is, the entire amount 
of the damage the shipment suffers as a result of the 
delay, the shipment itself travelling without e»»ption 
so far as physical condition is concerned. There are 
frequent occasions where a shiimient suffers both physical 
damage and damage resulting from delay; for instance, 
grain is frequently damaged in transit by becoming wet, 
overheated, or mixed with other substances. Livestock 
frequently suffers from excessive shrinkage and ph^cal 
deterioration resulting from delay, as well as from a 
drop in the market la sudi cases claim should be made 
for damage covering both the physical depreciation 
suffered by the shipment and the damage resulting 
from a drop in the market where the shipment was in- 
tended for sale. The measure of damages in sudi eases 
is the difference between the amount which the shipment 
was wortii in good condition on the date on which it 
should have arrived, and what was actually received for 
It or what could have been received for it on the date and 
in the condition in which it did ftrrive. 

A Claim for Damage Due to Delay ShovM Be Sup- 
ported by (1) the origiMol biU of lading or substitute con- 
tract and (2) the paid freight biU. These documents are 
necessary for the reason heretofore given. There should 
also be submitted (3) the market reports shoving the 
value of the commodity on the date it should have arrived, 
this document being necessary only in cases where the 
shipment was made for the purpose of sale ; (4) a report 
of the sale as made showing the price actually received for 
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the shitunent; and (5) on itemieed bill representing the 
differenoe as shown in the market reports covering the 
dates when the shipment shonld have arrived and when 
it did arrive. If the market reports and a report of the 
sale are not available, affidavits should be furnished 
covering the price which conid have been realized had the 
shipment arrived on time and the price aotnally received 
therefor at the tame it did arrive. The latter affidavit 
should be made by the person to whom the goods were 
sold. 

Amount of Claim. — ^The amount the claimant is entitled 
to recover in almost all oases where delay is the basis of 
the claim is the difference in the market price or value of 
the shipment at the time it should have arrived and the 
price or value it actually brou^t or had at the time It 
arrived. The only exception to this rule is a case where 
the goods, instead of being intended for sale, are intended 
for use, in which event the measure of damages is the 
reasonable valne of the use of the article during the time 
of the delay. 

The time which a movement should consume in order 
that it may not be subject to liability for delay is the 
reasonable time consumed in covering the distance be- 
tween the points of origin and destination. Unless a 
oarrier specifically oontracts or makes time an element 
as a basis for particular rates and dassifioations con- 
tained in its published tariffs, it does not undertake to 
move a shipment in any particular time or the quickest 
possible time and is therefore liable only for failure to 
transport a shipment in reasonable time, which is equiva- 
lent to saying that Qie carrier is liable only for unreason- 
able and excesnve delay. This subject is treated in more 
detail in the treatise on "Laws of Carriers of Goods." 
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A form to be used in filing loss or damage claims la 
]iere shown. This fonn may he modified to meet indi- 
vidual needs. 

FOBU FOB LOSS OB DABIAQE CLAIM 



Claim No 

PUed 

(Date) 

B. B. Co. 

Dr. to 



(Name of Claimant) 

Total Amoimt, t 

Loss, account damage. , 

(Hen set forth itemized statement of loss or damage.) 
Papers attached: 

1. Original bill of lading or shipping receipt. 

2. Paid freight bill 

3. Itemized bill of claimant 

4. Original invoice at attested cop?. 

5. Beceipted bill of the party who made repairs (if daim 

represents repairs). 

6. Livefltock claims : Original account of sales. 

7. (Or whatever other document may be attached.) 



(Signature of Claimant) 

IV. OVEBCHABGB CLAIMS 

An overcharge claim may arise aa the resnlt of one of 
several things: an error in rate, tiiat is to say, an 
erroneous application by the agent or shipper of the rate 
attributable to the particnlar shipment; an erroneous 
classification, that is, a misconception on the part of the 
shipper or of the agent as to which classification applies 
to a particular shipment ; a straight overcharge on 
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weight, which results where a greater weight than the 
Bctaal weight is taken as the hasis for the charge or 
where freight is collected on more than the amonnt hilled. 

In connection with overcharges by the oarriera, we 
would here suggest that it is often possible to have 
such overcharges adjusted without the necessity of filing 
a claim. Many errors in billing charges are clearly mis- 
takes, and a little co-operation between shippers and 
carriers in adjusting these differences will do much to 
lighten the work of both. Errors in extension are quite 
frequent on expense bills and it is only necessary to take 
the matter up with the local agent to have the matter 
adjusted, if not before the payment of the bill^ at least 
within a reasonable time after, by the carrier making a 
refund. In other cases the carrier may have billed a ship- 
ment as collect, when as a matter of fact it was prepaid 
at the originating pointy and the submitting by the con- 
signee of prepaid bill of lading or paid expense bill will 
enable the carrier to adjust the matter within a very short 
time. Errors sometimes arise entirely from the applica- 
tion of an erroneous rate which is immediately evident 
and will be adjusted simply by calling the carrier's 
attention to the matter. Adjustment of overcharges in 
the mamier above suggested generally means a consider- 
able saving of time and expense, as the natural routine of 
a claim is such that some additional time is consumed in 
handling even the simplest matter. 

The subjects of tariffs, classifications, routing, etc., are 
not within the scope of this treatise, and reference should 
be had to the other treatises in this course covering these 
subjects. The legal basis of an overcharge claim rests 
in the fact that there can be only one lawful charge for 
any particular shipment as billed, classified, and routed. 
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Therefore, the problem is to ascertain what tariff and 
classifications govern the shipment in question. These 
being ascertained, it is a simple matter to compute the 
correct charge. If the amount paid differs one way or 
the other, it is the duty of the carriers either to refund 
if the result is an overcharge or to collect the difference 
if the result is an undercharge. To establish Mb claim for 
an overcharge the claimant has only to show by the 
means hereinbefore set forth that the amount paid was 
more than the amount lawfully due under the carriers' 
tariffs. Inasmuch as the rates charged by the carriers 
for particular services are under the constant scrutiny 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission for the purpose 
of enabling that body to ascertain whether or not the 
carriers are making unlawful discriminations, there will 
be no difficulty in the collection of overcharge claims 
when properly presented and substantiated. The pub- 
lished tariffs of the carriers constitate the sole basis upon 
which it is permitted to charge for services rendered. 
Therefore, it is of particular importance in the presen- 
tation of overcharge claims that the tariff anthority relied 
upon in substantiation of claims be clearly and accurately 
stated. 

On the qnestion of overcharge in weight, however, 
complications sometimes arise. On carload shipments of 
lumber and coal, for example, the marked tare weight of 
the eiir is almost entirely used in arriving at the net 
weight of the shipment, upon which the charges are 
assessed, and this tare weight of the car is very fre- 
quently erroneous. Also, charges on weights are very 
often assessed in accordance with the marked TniwimnTn 
weight of a shipment which a car will hold, this method 
of arriving at a rat e being provided for in most cases 
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by tariff, but very often, ae a matter of fact, the oar will 
not hold as mnch as the stated weighty whidi vill result 
in an overcharge. A shipment shoold always be weighed 
at point of origin and the actoal weight inserted on the 
bill of lading, together with a notation signed by the 
agent of the carrier that the car is loaded to fnll visible 
capacity, as these are the only oircnmstanoes tinder which 
such claims vnll ever be allowed. In shipments of Inm- 
ber, especially, estimated weights are largely used in 
arriving at the total weight of a shipment, aa the weight 
of lumber, when shipped, depends a great deal on the 
way in which it is cut, on its condition (whetiier dry or 
wet), and other things. It is very desirable in shipments 
of this kind that the shipments be weighed as many times 
aa possible in transit so that a correct average weight 
can be arrived at In presenting claims a record of tiie 
various weighings should be included if possible. 

(a) By Whom Claim May Be Presented 

A claim for an overcharge may be presented by (1) the 
consignor or (2) the consignee, depending on which pays 
the freight charges. Claims for overcharge should be 
presented by whoever paid the freight, whether it be the 
consignor or the consignee. 

(h) Documents Filed in Support of Claim 

A claim for an overcharge should be supported by 
(1) the original biU of lading or, if the ori^al bill of 
lading is not available, the shipping receipt or an indem- 
nity bond in the event of the claimant's inability to 
furnish either one or the other documents; (2) the paid 
freight biU, which is an absolutely necessary document, 
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as it is evidence of the amount of frei^^t paid; (3) a cita- 
tion to the tariff authority in Bnpport.of the claim if the 
OTercharge claim is based on an error in rate or classifi- 
cation; and (4) the original invoice, showing weights, or 
an affidavit of the shipper if the claim is for an over- 
charge in weight A bill of lading is not an absolutely 
necessary document on an overcharge claim, as practically 
the only purpose which it serves is to show the date of 
shipment, and by that, the rate in effect at the time the 
shipment moved. 

A form to be used in filing overcharge claims is here 
shown. This form may be modified to meet individual 
needs. 

POEM FOR CLAIM FOR OVEKCHABGE 

Claim No 

(Name of CUiimant) 

Pro. No 

Against B. B. Co. 

Date of Claim 

No. of Car Shipped by 

Initials of Car From 

No. of Waybill Shipped to 

Date of Waybill At 

Weight charged Rate charged Amonnt chained. . . . 

Weight shonid be. . .Rate shoald be Amoont sboold be 

Amoont of Claim 

Papers attached : 

1. Original bill of lading. 

2. Paid freight bill. 

3. Itemized bill of claimant. 

4. Original invoice, or attested copy, minus prieei. 

(If overchai^ in weight.) 

5. Reference to tariff nnmbet.aQthoriziQg claimed rate. 

(If overcharge in rate.) 



(Signature of Claimant) 
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V. GENEEAL SUGGESTIONS 
1. Claim DsPABnoNT Mbthodb or Handlinq Claihb 

Upon recdpt of a claim in a railroad claim depart- 
ment office, it is first handled by a clerk who attaches a 
fileback to the papers, classifies it, gives it a file number, 
acknowledges receipt, and examines the papers sub- 
mitted for the purpose of ascertaining whether or not 
the various documents which the carrier requires in sub- 
stantiation of the claim are present. If any of the docu- 
ments which have been enumerated in the foregoing sec- 
tions of this treatise are absent, it frequently happens 
that the claim will be declined on that ground. Such a 
declination, however, should not be accepted, but the 
missing documents should be supplied and the claim 
again urged upon the attention of the department The 
fact that the claim department sometimes takes advian- 
tage of the failure of the claimant to present all docu- 
ments required in substantiation of the claim illustrates 
the very great importance of using care in the prepara- 
tion of claims and of seeing to it that the various docu- 
ments which have hereinbefore been set forth are in- 
cluded in the first instance. A delay of at least two 
weeks will thns be avoided and extra work on the part 
of all saved. 

If an acknowledgment of the receipt of the claim is 
not received within a comparatively short time, a letter 
should be dispatched requesting information as to 
whether or not the claim was received and insisting upon 
acknowledgment 

After the above preliminaries have been attended to, 
the daim will, in due course, come before some on« 
higher in the department whose duty it is to start th« 
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investigation of the claim. Many daimants are under 
the impression that the carriers should pay a claim sab- 
mitted in proper form and properly substantiated imme- 
diately upon receipt The claimant knows that he has 
a valid clfum aad finds it difficult to onderstand why the 
carrier will not immediately acknowledge and pay it 
when completely and properly presented. Whatever the 
reasons may have been in the past, the reason now is 
that carriers are compelled by law to investigate thor- 
oughly claims before paying the same. It is apparent 
that if the rule were otherwise, there would be innumer- 
able opportunities for discrimination in favor of certain 
shippers under the device of payment of claims. Only 
recently a number of prominent eastern roads were very 
heavily fined for precisely this practice. Inasmuch as 
carriers are compelled to keep all of their accounts in 
accordance with the methods prescribed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and inasmuch as the records 
and accounts of the carriers are always open to the in- 
spection pf the investigators of the Commission, and in- 
asmQ<^ as the Commission, as a matter of fact, exercises 
a very close and careful scrutiny on the revenues and 
disbursements of the carriers, it is easy to understand 
why the carrier refuses to pay claims, however just they 
may appear, without a thorough and complete investi- 
gation. 

The investigation conducted by the carrier depends 
upon the nature of the claim and, briefly stated, consists 
of an attempt at verifying or ascertaining the truth of 
the facts set up by the claimant as constituting the basis 
of his daim. "Where the shipment upon which a claim 
has been filed has passed over the lines of several car- 
riers, it is necessary to submit the files to the claim de- 
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partments of all the carriers involved for investigation 
of the facte over their own lines. This, from the very 
nature of the case, requires time and involves delay. 
The investigation of the claim will frequently make it 
necessary to go over the car seal records, the movement 
of the car containing the shipment, an examination of 
the reports of the various condnctors who had charge 
of it daring the jonrney (if the damage claimed was 
caused by rough handling), as well as innnmerable other 
points relevant to the claim. It is, therefore, impossible 
to expect that a claim can be thoroughly investigated 
and a definite answer obtfuned from the carrier as to 
what it proposes to do about it within a few days or even 
within a few weeks. 

The form shown on pages 34 and 35 indicates the many 
points which carriers have to investigate in asoertaiiiing 
tiie merits of different kinds of claims. The form used to 
ascertain this information varies considerably with the 
individual road, but the information to be gained is the 
same by whatever method it is obtained in individual 
cases. 

When the investigation has been completed, the resnlta 
are compiled and correspondence collected and the file 
turned over to tbe freight claim agent or one of his 
assistants who will determine whether or not the clum 
is to be paid. If the carrier declines to pay the dum, 
the claimant should insist upon a clear statement of the 
reasons for declination. 

It frequently happens that questions of considerable 
difficulty arise with reference to the legal liability of the 
carrier on the facts developed from the investigation. 
In such cases the probabilities are that the entire matter 
will be referred to the legal department of the carrier 
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A. B. Railroad Co. 



fUi. 



PLEASE FURini IIFttlUTlOl n fiMPLY fflTI IBHtEH HECK V. 



minkh 



Attkoh lUtamMit or Mpr ot bllllBS 



PleaB« note *ni : 
file. 



hold proper raoelpt without •: 
AttBOh oTiRlmU bill of ladioK, i 



For InYMtlfffttlon ui4 ftdrlae M to 

a«ttIameDt 
Our IaT**UB»tlon ' ahowa olftlm 

ahonld ba wltbdmim. naaae ao 

uTwiga, retumlns our portion 

of tba papMi. 
Ar« ron now O. K. 
Herewith oheok In aettlament of 

«I«li>. HuiTT- return of papers 

witb proper reaelptin 



a note letter to Ur.. 



Plea 

uid Kdvlaa. 

We are unable to tooate. Give 

better ratereaoe. 
Note additional oorreapoBdeuoe 

slaoe last wltb jron and adTtae 

Take up with olalmantl and have 
bill reduoet to oorreol amount. 

The treiffbt bill attaehed la a dup- 
lloate: attaoh the original. 

Attach orlrlnal Involoe or eartlBed 
eopy. 

Do rou hold olear reoelptf U not, 
state exoeptlon^ 

Give oomplete seal records. If ear 
bad end doors, state how fast- 
ened. Bbow «arltB, numbert and 



wonld oanse damage 
Jan rov aooonut for damage or 
wett Wee it from detective root, 
door or teak>Ke of liquid a in 



When waa Oaaace or loaa dla- 
ooTsredT WhUe being taken from 
oar or not until alter dellTarrT 

AdTlsa It receipted for aa "Bhip- 
pera Count. State oondltlon 
when reoelTed and U properly 
stowed. Were exceptlona of any 
character noted T 

Please furnish running ol ear wltb 
seal reoord and oondottora' 

Anjr delay advise oanse. 

Waa car Inspeoted before loading 
and by whomT Were any detects 
noticed T 

Iiength of time consumed In un- 
loading carT How was oar pro- 
tested during unloads t 

What waa poaltlon ot trel^t in 
•arT Waa it braoed or blocked T 
la your opinion was damage 
occaaloned by Improper loading T 
If BO, state reason. 

State oondltlon this tblpnant waa 
In when oar was opened. Wby 
was ear opened, how long waa It 
opened, and waa shipment r* 



your station or tor any other 

Is the damage of mafi nature aa to 
reader the shipment worthleaa? 
la not the salvage of some 
valuer What disposition waa 
made of daaaaged goodsT 

Was there any loaa or damage ap- 
parent from aneraal iBapection 
orwt* aama of a aonoaaled 

Attach Btatament ahowlng tariff 



I and dlvlslaaa and 



Olve aeale record. 

Certify a* to correotneaa of trnns- 

(er and say If we fumleb grain 

Pleane have olalmanti aay how 
they arrive at bsMa tor otalm. 
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flTlnc ftathorIt7 for nta ftuS 
•tUoE MPT of qnotktloB, If ftnir. 

How iTM blUM walklit obtftlnadT 

If walrhad br rou bTts vroai, t&ra 
•Bd nat wil^t, Mr if tara wm 
taken aa ituicUled or Ckr 
w«lcbed llstat, uid If owr wka 
W^bad In train or nut looia; 
Slnng In datall all *Ilowaiioaa 
mad* In arrlYlng at nat walsht 

Attach aop7 of waljrtat oartUtoat*. 
or It welchad In tranait ahow at 
trhat point and with what ra- 
•nlt. 

Pleaaa advtaa light walght of ear. 

Attaoh original awltohlnB Mill. 

It walght la ablpparr. aaoartain 
how anivad at and aak tor oer- 
tlfloata; how waa blUad weight 
obtalnadT 

AdTlaa the amount 7on ara over 
and we will oorer with Ponn 

>0«>. 

Advlaa kind of Inmber and whether 

dr7. nMdlnm or green, alao aon- 

flnn Involea In feet. 
There la no oTeroharga with «• 

and claim la raapeettaUy de- 

ellned. 
State how ahlpment oheekatf on 
' deltverr to tble Company. 
Waa ahlpment trmnaterrad or 

handled at tout atatlonT 
QIto rel^renae to yonr Over, Short 

and Damaged report 
H«Te rott anr aoomtnt of eheok- 

Ing OTerT BIzamtne your ware- 

honie and raoorda. Advise It 

oTer mlaalng fral^t and from 

what carT 
Are yon atlll ataortT It lo, on what 

btlllngT Gat Bhtppera name and 

addreaa from oonaignaa. Doaa 

oonalgnea claim ahortaget 
En what oar loaded? To w^t point 

oardedT la It error In WUingt 
Advlae all ahlppera marks, brandi, 

weight, oonteuta and If new or 

aeeond hand. 
Have ooaalgnae or ahipper aeoapt 

hlB gooda and present bill for 

actual loaa at teiTOlca prloa^ or 

ooat ot repairs 
Forward to „.. free 

aatray, due on 

way-bill nomber date 

Note on way- 

blU "Astray Freight" my die 

aa yonr antbor- 

Itr. 
It any almllar ahlpnuntt were 
loaded la same car on same date, 
atate t« what pelnta destined. 

We are oyer at 

la oar 

from yonr atatlon marked.... 

Please 

attaoh copy ot rerenne billing 

WIU ahlppera make repaira or tnr* 
nish neeeaaary parts tre% if free 
transportation Is tnmlshedT 



Advlae exact Uma ot arrival and 

delivery to oonalgnea. 
Advlaa exact time of arrival a- 

5 our atatlon and exact time ot 
allvery to Connecting Une, ex- 
plainlng any delay. 

Why cannot yon get oonalgnee to 
take property T 

Obtain from shippers Immediate 
ordera for disposition ot prop- 
erty advising tham that nnleae 
promptly ramoved. It wUI be sold 
for freight and other charges 
aooordlng to law. 

Was oonaignae notified of arrival 
and on wbat data! 

To yon Way. 

bill hip. 

meat tot 

deatlnatloa 

diverted to 

at taritt rataa all oharna fol< 
lowlnK Advlaa way-bill refer- 
enoe, loading and oardlng. Ad- 
vlaa tranater reference to this 
aystam. Wire delivery to con- 

Tour » Way 

bill Blilit- 

mant for 

la refused onolalmed. 

From your Una at 

Pro ahlp- 

Is ratnsed nnclataed. 
Forward freight as reqaeated at 

regular rates, all charges fol- 

lowing aa sxpenaas. 
Forward aa marked. Note on way- 

hlU "Astray Freight Deliver 

only upon surrender ot original 

bin ot lading." 
What It any, dlapoalUon taaa bean 

What oan y«n sell the pnH>erty 

fort 
Bell to best advahtage and advise 

amount rsallaed nnder Authority 

to aell No 

Authorise tor yonr proportion 
naming yoar mileage and rev- 
enue and amount you will pay. 

Or dlatanea 

miles. Onr revanna I 

Claim Is correct and carries proper 

approval Please voucher 

pi«mptly. 
Hote authority ot Connecting line 

and obarge direct 
Note anthorlty tor rate and dlvla- 

lona We cloae our records. 
The proportion due by us being 

less than the minimum we 

should not be ashed to Join. 
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for an opinion, in. which event the final disposition of the 
claim will depend upon the advice of the company's attor- 
neys. If the decision of the legal department is adverse 
to the claim, while the diances are that the reasons as- 
signed for the declination are well taken if the daim 
involves a large amoant or is of importance to the claim- 
ant, it is suggested that the matter be referred to an 
attorney for advice. 

It is difficult to make a general statement which Trill 
cover accnrately the methods used by the claim depart- 
ments of the various carriers. Of course, their methods 
differ somewhat, and the departments of some roads are 
very much more efficient than others. If a claim does 
not receive reasonably prompt attention, the claimant 
shotild not hesitate to follow it up frequently and 
promptly, but courteously, insisting upon advice from 
the carrier as to what action it has taken or proposes to 
take. 

Li cases where a sufficieot time has elapsed from the 
time of the filing of the claim to enable the carrier to 
have investigated the same thorot^hly, and the claimant 
has been unable to get from the carrier a statement as to 
whether or not it will pay or decline the claim, a very 
effective way of getting action is to file a suit against 
the carrier for the damage set up in the claim. Claim- 
ants freqnentiy nutke the nuBtake of wasting too mndh 
time on the claim department. When a suit is filed the 
whole matter is immediately referred to the l^^al depart- 
ment If, after an examination of the files by the legal 
department, it is apparent that the daim is one whidi 
is well founded and should have been paid, tiie probabil- 
ities are that rather than to go to the trouble and expense 
of defending suit the probable outcome of which will be 
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a judgment against the carrier for the amonnt of the 
claim and the costs of suit, arrangements will be made 
for a prompt settlement. 

2. Dbtails 

Since, daring the eonrse of an investigation daim 
papers go through many hands and are frequently sent 
to the claim departments of other roads, there is danger 
of their becoming lost or misplaced. All doonments filed 
with the claim should, therefore, always be prepared in 
duplicate and a complete set retained by the claimant 
for his own convenience for purposes of reference and 
to enable him to supply the carrier with a duplicate set 
in case the originals become lost. 

When a claim is declined the claimant is entitled to a 
return of all the original papers submitted. 

In aU correspondence with claim departments it is 
important to quote accurately the railroad daim num- 
ber. Much delay will be saved if this i? done, as refer- 
ence to the claim by number under the system univer- 
sally used in railroad claim offices is much more ea!^ and 
expeditious than by any other method. 

3. Pbomptkbbb in FnjNa Glaihb 

Bills of lading and shipping contracts usually spe^ 
oifioally provide the time within which claims may be 
filed. The courts have held these provisions to be valid 
and enforcible with reference to interstate shipments. 
Claimants should not, therefore, fail to file claims within 
the period prescribed by the contract of shipment Claims 
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shonld, however, be presented long before the expiration 
of the contract period, if possible. In fact, they should 
be presented as soon as the breach or dereliction upon 
the part of the carrier has occurred and the facts can 
be properly gotten together and substantiated. It ia 
much easier for the carrier to investigate a fresh claim 
than a stale one. Becords in railroad offices pile up and 
accumulate very rapidly, and the older a claim the more 
difficult of access are the records pertaining to it. Much 
delay in procuring a settlement of a claim can be avoided 
by no delay in, filing it. 

Owing to the peculiar nature of such shipments, live- 
stock contracts usually provide that notice of daims 
covering such shipments must be filed in writing within 
five days after the date of the delivery of the shipment 
The reasons for this requirement are apparent. After 
that length of time it is practically an impossibility for 
the carrier to verify the damage daimed. 

With reference to the time for filing dfums, a dis- 
tinction must be noted between claims arising out of inter- 
state and intrastate shipments. With respect to the 
latter, the courts of most states have held that clauses in 
bills of lading and shipping contracts requiring claims 
to be filed within a definite period, or disclaiming liability 
if not so filed, are limitationB of the common law liability 
of the carrier and, therefore, unlawful and non-enforci- 
ble. Such linutations, however, in bills of lading and 
shipping contracts covering interstate shipments have 
been upheld by the federal courts, and failure to comply 
with them constitutes a valid legal ground on which the 
carrier may decline the oUum, in which event the claimant 
has no recourse. 
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4. Spboul Djuiaqxb 
Mnoh oonfnsioa exists in the minds of many claimants 
as to jnst what damages can be reoovered where ship- 
ments have been lost or damaged. Most of what is im- 
portant in this connection has already been covered under 
the subhead "Amount of Claim" under the various 
classes of claims treated in this treatise; but for the gen- 
eral information of the student it is deemed advisable 
to explain, in a general way, the distinction between the 
elements of damage which can be recovered from a car- 
rier and those which are called "special damages" and 
which are not recoverable. Special damages are defined 
as damages not within the contemplation of the parties 
when the contract covering the shipment was made. In 
order to hold a carrier liable for special damages, it is 
necessary that an agent of the carrier be informed at 
the time the contract is made of any special circumstances 
in connection with the shipment which will result in spe- 
cial loss to the shipper in the event of ioss or damage 
to the shipment, either through physical damage or delay. 
In the absence of such notice, the carrier cannot be held 
liable for special damages. It is important to note that 
such notice must be given the carrier at the time the 
contract of shipment is entered into, as subsequent notice 
will not render the carrier liable for the reason that such 
notice given after the contract of transportation has 
been consummated between the carrier and the shipper 
is held to be an additional obligation imposed upon the 
carrier which is not in the contemplation of the parties 
at the time the original contract is made. This is true 
even though the notice be given subsequent to the enter- 
ing into of the contract but before the occurrence whidi 
causes the special damage. 
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To explain clearly what is meant 1:^ special damagw 
the following examples are recited. A shipper of grain 
has an opportunity to sell grain in another town at an 
advance of ten cents over the published market price 
if it is delivered on a certain date. He makes the ship- 
ment without informing the carrier of the special cir- 
cumstances. The car is delayed and the shipper loses 
his ten cent profit by reason thereof, althou^ there has 
been no decline in tiie published market price. A claim 
filed by him for the ten-coit loss will not be allowed. Or, 
again, a manufacturer of machinery in Chicago ships to 
St Louis, Mo., a consignment of machinery. Let ns 
suppose the schedule time for shipmentB of this char- 
acter between the two points is 24 hours. The machinery 
is such that it requires the services of an expert from the 
manufacturing plant to install it, and the shipper, figur- 
ing on the arrival of the shipment on schedule time, sends 
a man to St. Louis for the purpose of installing the ma- 
chinery. The shipment is delayed for three days, and, as 
a result, the shipper is put to the expense of maintaining 
his expert for the extra time. Is an item for the man's 
wages and expenses for the three days covering the delay 
a proper item of damage! Assuming that no notice was 
given to the carrier that sncb damage would acome if tiie 
shipment did not arrive on schedule time, the answer is 
that such damages are special, the carrier not having 
had notice that such damage would accrue in the erent 
of its failure to deliver on time. It could not hare hadj 
the contingency in mind when the contract was madc^< 
and, therefore, is not liable for the loss. 

In this, and similar cases, the possibility of coIleatiMX 
special damages would often be enhanced hy writtM 
notice at the time the contract of shipment is made. 
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5. BEFueso Shificbnts 

It ahonld be noted in presenting claims for delay on 
the part of the carrier or carriers over whose lines a 
shiimient travels, that no matter how excessive sach 
delay may be, the consignee is not justified in refusing a 
shipment when it finally does arrive at its destination 
where the basis for such a refusal to accept Is delay 
solely. There are times when a shipment arrives at des- 
tination in such condition as to be absolutely worthless, 
in which case the consignee is justified in refusing to ac- 
cept it and in filing a claim, basing the amount on the in- 
voice value plus all freight charges which have been paid. 
Mere delay, however, where no damage is done to a ship- 
ment is not sufficient ground for a refusal of the ship- 
ment, and, in all such oases, it is the duty of the consignee 
to accept the shipment or to give disposition orders and 
then to place claim witii the carriers for whatever amount 
he suffers damage as a result of snofa delay. 

6. To "WmoB Gabbiu GiiUHB Shoitld Bb Pbbsintip 

As a general rule, daims should be presented to the 
bill of lading carrier, that is to say, the carrier with whom 
the original contract of transportation is made. In cases, 
however, where a shipment has been handled by more than 
one carrier, the claim may be presented to the initial 
carrier, the delivering carrier, or any intermediate car- 
rier. For the purpose of avoiding delay, however, it is 
always advisable, where it is convenient, to file i^aims 
with either the initial or the delivering carrier, for 
between the carriers where the responsibility for loss or 
damage cannot be located, settiement la effected on the 
basis of the proportionate share of the earnings on the 
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shipment Claims based on sbipments which have 
travelled over more than one line are qnite likely to 8u£fer 
great delay on accounts of disputes between the carriers 
as to which is responsible for the damage or in an attempt 
by the carriers involved to place the responsilnlity 
definitely upon one or the other. When it becomes appar- 
ent to the claimant that tiie claim is being delayed on this 
account, where otherwise proper for payment, the claim- 
ant should insist upon inmiediate settlement by the 
carrier to whom the claim was presented. Practically all 
of the carriers hare subscribed to rules and agreements 
covering the distribution of the amounts paid on dums 
where the responsibility cannot be located. The carrier 
with which the claim has been filed has its remedy as 
against the other carriers if it is entitled to reimburse- 
ment, and failure upon its part to effect a settlement with 
tiie other carriers does not justify or excuse a refusal to 
pay the claim. 

7. AfFiDAvns 

Affidavits should always be made by a person who is 
conversant with the facts set forth in the afiSdavit. An 
affidavit based on information and belief is practically 
worthless and will probably be treated as such by the 
carrier. Affidavits should not contain conclusions, but 
should consist solely of statements of fact. Qreat care 
should be used in seeing to it that statements made in 
affidavits are true. 

It is provided in Section 10 of the Federal Interstate 
Commerce Act that "• * • any person, corpora- 
tion or company, or any agent or officer thereof, 
• • • who shall knowingly and wilfully, directly or 
indirectly, himself or by employee, agent, officer, or other- 
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ydae, by false statement or representation as to cost, 
value, nature or extent of injury, or by the use of any 
false bill, bill of lading, receipt, voueher, roll, account, 
claim, certificate, affidavit, or deposition knowing the 
same to be false, fictitious, or fraudulent, or to contain 
any false, fictitious, or fraudulent statement of entry, ob- 
tain or attempt to obtain any allowance, refund, or pay- 
ment for damage or otherwise in connection with or grow- 
ing out of the transportation of or agreement to transport 
such property, whether witii or without the consent or 
connivance of the carrier, whereby the compensation of 
such carrier for such transportation, either before or 
after payment, shall in effect be made less than the 
regular rates then established and in force on the line 
of transportation, shall be denned guilty of fraud which 
is hereby declared to be a misdemeanor and shall, upon 
conviction thereof, in any court of the United States of 
competent jurisdiction, within the district in which sucb 
offense was wholly or in part committed, be subject for 
each offense to a fine of not exceeding Five Thousand 
Dollars, or imprisonment in the penitentiary for a term 
of not exceeding two years, or both, in the discretion of 
the court: Provided, that the penalty of imprisonment 
shall not apply to artifidal persons." 

For the benefit of the industrial man, we would suggest 
that it is often possible to secure prompt handUng of 
claims through the co-operation of the traffic department 
of the railroad. The solicitor or commercial agent of 
the carrier will generally be very glad to take up with 
his claim department any particular claim in which the 
shipper may be interested. In this way, it is often 
possible to have claims taken care of more promptly than 
would be the case if the claims were left to follow the 
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regular ooorse of erente. It ahonld not be understood 
in oonneotioD with this, hovever, that the traffic depart- 
ment can or wUl do anything more than to secore prompt 
handling of daims, for, as previously stated in this trea- 
tise, the carriers are required by law to make a thorough 
investigation before paying a claim and should not under 
any turoumstances pay claims nntil they have mjule such 
thorough investigation. 

8. Thb Fbbioht Claih AasocUTioir 

It has been stated id the "Foreword" of this treatise 
that at the present time carriers on the whole are making 
an honest and efficient endeavor to handle claims expedi- 
tiously and with a view toward bringing about a fair 
adjustment of the rights of the parties. It may be of in- 
terest to tile reader to know something about an organiza- 
tion known as the Freight Claim Association, the object 
of which is as stated in its constitution, " * * * the 
prompt settlement of freight claims with chumanta and 
between carriers." This organization is composed for 
the most part of the freight claim agents of practically 
all of the carriers of the country. It has adopted a con- 
stitution and rules which prescribe in detail the method 
of dealing as between the carriers with reference to loss, 
damage, and overcharge claims. These rules cover prac- 
tically every conceivable question which may arise in the 
course of the dealings of the carriers with each other on 
claims involving shipments which have passed over the 
lines of more than one carrier. 

As stated in the constitution of the association, the 
object of the organization is to expedite the settlement of 
claims by means of the observance of the mles to which 
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the members have subscribed. To this end they have 
adopted a common tenmnology and have defined the mean- 
ing of the more common terms used in handling claims. 
Therefore, all claims are handled in practically the same 
manner, and this results in obviating delay occasioned 
by a sitnation wherein each carrier has its own particular 
methods and terminology. The rales are exceedingly 
detfuled and cover sncb matters as what docnments shall 
be required in support of claims, claim wrappers, the 
order in which papers relating to claims shall be kept, 
mles with reference to concealed and unlocated loss and 
damage, method of handling damage claims on open cars, 
loss between depots, etc., etc. 

The perfection and maintenance of this organization 
is indicative of the length to which the carriers have gone 
in their endeavor to make more efficient their clum de- 
partments and to avoid delay in handling claims. 

The mles of the association cover in detail the pro- 
rating of loss on a shipment moving over more than one 
line, and provide in each case just how such loss shall be 
determined and prorated. For instance, where two or 
more carriers are involved and loss is not between depots, 
loss of any package from car under seal of station where 
freight is last checked in full, shall be charged to load- 
ing carrier 30 per cent, unloading carrier 20 per cent, 
and 50 per cent prorated on revenue from point where 
last checked in full to point where loss is discovered ; and 
again, claims for unlocated damage are prorated on 
mileage from point where freight last checked in good 
order to point where damage is discovered, and the min- 
imum mileage chargeable to any carrier is ten miles ; and 
again, when delivering carrier loads freight at jnnction 
point and checks it in good order and receiving carrier 
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oheoks it and finda freight damaged or finds loss arising 
from damage or pilfering under delivering carrier 's seals, 
claim is divided between delivering and receiving car- 
riers on the basis of 50 per cent each. Similarly mles 
covering the determination of the proportion of loss which 
each carrier shall pay have been devised for almost every 
conceivable drcmostance under which loss or damage 
occurs to practically every kind of shipment. 

It is at once apparent that in view of the existence of 
this elaborate and efficient organization whidt has for 
its object the prompt settlement of claims, that the innum- 
erable controversies which would invariably arise under 
a situation where the carriers operated without any 
understanding or agreement, are to a large extent 
obviated. While probably the reason for the existence 
of the Freight Claim Association is primarily to do away 
with controversies between the carriers themselves, from 
the point of view of the shipper, a very important result 
is the elimination of friction and controversy, the result 
of which was not only to delay the settlement of the claim 
as between the interested carriers, but also to delay the 
settlement with the shipper. 

Many of the mles of the Freight Claim Aasocialaon 
with reference to the claims included within the scope of 
this treatise have been stated in a general way in the 
body of the treatise. Specific reference is made here to 
the Freight Claim Assodation not so much with the 
object of attempting to set forth the gist of its mles 
as to acqufunt the student with the fact that such an or- 
ganization exists and that its object is to promote prompt 
settlement of claims and facilitate all the various pro- 
cesses which must be followed before a claim can be 
properly investigated and passed upon. Freight claim 
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agents in their correspondence with claimants frequently, 
in explanation of their course with reference to a dedsion 
upon some point having to do with a claim, refer to the 
roles of the Freight Claim Association, and in order 
that the stadent may understand what is meant by snch 
reference, and for Gib fnrtfaer purpose of enabling the 
student to get a more adequate conception of the methods 
used by carriers in handling claims, this subject is in- 
serted in the treatise. 



9. Conclusion 

Too great emphasis cannot be laid upon the paramount 
importance of presenting a claim in the strongest pos- 
sible shape. While it may not be absolutely necessary to 
inolnde all of the documents which have been set forth 
and explained under the various classes of claims here- 
inbefore enumerated, it is eminently desirable that they 
all be submitted. As has been explained, payment of 
claims cannot be expected wltiiin a very short period of 
time. It should be the object of the claimant to assist 
the carrier as much as possible and thus to facilitate the 
passage of his claim to payment by giving all possible 
information with regard to it and by leaving nothing un- 
done on his part to convince the carrier that he is entitled 
to redress. It mnst be borne in mind that from one point 
of view amounts paid out by the carriers on cliums are 
a dead loss and it is too much to expect that the carrier 
will take an active interest in promoting a claim. The 
claimant in bis statement of the basis for his claim should, 
therefor^ leave no loophole through which the carrier 
might properly escape lialnlity. 
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niese qneetloDs are (or tbe stad^t to nse In testing 
bla knowledge of tbe aaslcnment Tbe answers sbOttUI 
be written oat, but are sot to be seat to tbe UnlTenUr* 

1. State briefly what the treatise is about. 

2. Dutineruiab a claim for loss from a claim for damage, and 
a claim for overcharge. 

3. How does a claim for total loss arise 1 Give two examples. 

4. By whom may a claim for loss be presented, and what 
determines 1 State the general rale. 

5. Ennmerato the documents necessary to be filed with a 
claim for (a) total loss, (b) partial loss. State with reference 
to each why it is required. 

6. Is an affidavit of non-delivery necessary with chums for 
loss T State reason for yoor answer. 

7. Are fre^ht charges a proper item in a claim for (a) total 
loss, (b) partial losst State the reason in each ease. 

8. How is the smoont of a claim for total loss determined 
where an invoice has been rendered T 

9. How is the amount of a claim for total loss determined 
where an invoice has been rendered and the shipment moved 
under the uniform bill of lading 1 

10. What is meant by the term "released valuation," and 
how does a "released valuation" affect tbe amount for which a 
claim for lo« should be filed t 

11. Is there any difference in the effect of a "released valua- 
tion " at to intOTsteto and intrastate sbiiHuente t If so, what and 
why! 

12. What is meant hy the term " conversion "T 

13. What considerations govern the amount of the claim on a 
"converted" ahipmentf Stete the basis of the meaaur« of dam- 
ages on such claims suggested in the treatise. 
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14. Is a "elear receipt" condnsiTe that a shipment was re- 
ceived withoat having soffered partial least 

15. What additional bnrden rests upon a claimant who files 
a claim for partial Iobb, where the carrier holds a "clear re- 
ceipt" for the shipment} 

16. What docomentB in addition to those already ennmerated 
in yonr answer to qnestion 5 should be snbmitted with claims 
for partial loas of (a) grain, (b) liqnidst Wbyl 

17. Why are carriers reluctant to recognize claims for oon> 
cealed loss and damage! What affidavits shonld be filed with 
snoh claims t 

18. Are freight charges ever a proper item in a claim for 
damage t If ao, when and why t 

19. By whom are daima for loss and damage to liveatoek 
usoally presented and why t 

20. Ontline the proper method of presenting a livestock 
claim, and state the differences, if any, between such claims and 
claims on inanimate frei^t with reference to (a) carrier's liabil- 
ity, (b) the measure of damegef 

21. What conBtitatea extra shrinkage! Is a carrier liable 
foritJ 

22. How is the amount of a livestock claim computed where 
the claim is based on (a) loss and damage, (b) delayt 

23. Is it proper to file a claim based on both damage and 
delay to the same shipment t If so, state the method of arriving 
at the amount of the claim and give an illustration. 

24. What constitutes delay to a shipment 1 

25. What is an overcharge t How may an overcharge arise! 
Qive two illustrations. 

26. Is there any particular reason for filing an original bill 
of lading with an overehattce claim! If so, what is it! 

27. Ontline briefiy the methods a railroad claim departeient 
uses in handling claims. 

28. Why is it important to file claims promptly! When 
shoidd a livestock claim be filed and why! 

29. Explain what is meant by the term "special damages." 
Are such damages recoverable ! Can you think of illustrations 
other than those contained in the treatise! 
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^. Can coDBignee recover on a claim based on the vahie of 
a shipment which has been delayed in transit, MsnmiTig that the 
shipment itself suffered no damage f State the proper procedure 
in soQh cases. 

31. Wbere a shipment was routed over the lines of sereral 
different carriers, to which of Hie carriers should a claim for 
loss, damage, or overchar^ be presented 1 

32. By whom should affidavits be made and what ahould they 
contain t 
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For the ben^t of readers who ma; Dot have had ocperience 
in the actual lym idling of claims, we give on the following pages 
copies of some of the docmneiits and correspondence appearing 
in a claim relative to froit which was received at destination in 
a damaged condition. 

The Tarioos reports shown in this claim would vary with the 
nature and condition of the individual claim. Besides the oor- 
respondence shown in this appendix, there would be nameroos 
other letters and memorandoms which have not been shown, 
as they wonid not be of any particular value to show jost how 
carriers handle their claims. In coimection with the reports 
shown, it might be well to state that wmte of the words, figures, 
and marks are of significance only to the particnlar carrier 
nsing the particnlar form, and it is not neoeasary for the reader 
to try to understand them. The ngnificant facta bearing on 
this claim are all plainly shown. 

It sbonld be borne in mind that the reader in actually han- 
dling claims woold find that every claim presents its own prob- 
lem to solve. The forms and methods used by varioaa carriers 
are different, but they all work with the same resolt in mind, 
that is, to ascertain what are the exact facts in the individual 
case and to adjust the claim ou that basis. 

Docuunrr 1 

IXTUB or OLUMAITT ISAlfSlilTTlNfl OUIlf 

FebmarylO; ins. 

F. a A. a ft o. N. Rr. oo., 

Oilcago, m. 
Fort Va]ley Comm. Oo. vi. 0. ft G. N. Rf. Co. 
Dub Sm; 

Herewith enclosed please find statanoit of daln In tarm of th« 
abore shippers for I<m and damage to Z. T. Z. car 8081, green fmtt, 
51 
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ont of WInten, Calif., June 22, 1912, to Oelwela, la., aocmmt onr-beated 
In trsnalt We attach In support of abore claim 

1. Coi7 of original ezpoise blU of roar companr dated AngOBt 2, 101&. 

2. Inspector's report signed by A. B. Smltb. 

8. Certifled copr of original Involoe allowing t o. b. cost at ahlppliv 
point, 

4. G<V7 of account sales aboTring gross amount realised 
We will secare original bill of Isdlng in snpport ot the abore dalm 
and forward same to yon In tbe near fntnr& Kindly adcnowledge r«- 
ixlpt of these Inclosnres, qnote dalm number of yonr office and com- 
pany to corer, and bnny this little claim to early Investigation and 
Mttlement, thereby oUlging 

Xonn very tmly, 

FOET TALLEi: OOHlf. 00. 



DoouifEin; 2 

aTATUIXNT or OLUU 

Feb. 1. ins. 
a A G. N. R. R. 

To Fort Tolley Commission Go,, Dr. 
Oar dalm No. 147. 

To hoBB and Damage on car No. 3081, X. T. Z. Shipped Winters, Calif., 
6/22/12. D«tlnation Oelweln, la. Pleue adjnat promptly. 

Papers Attaclied: 

L Original Paid Bxp^ise BllL 

2. Certified Copy of Original InTolce; 

3. Statemrat of Sales. 

4. Inspector's B^wrt 

To John Jones, Oeoeral Agent, 

To loss oar green fmlt arrlTed orer-heated, Ice ptng Id the banker 

and fruit more or less decayed and showing heavy shrinkage. 

20 crates apricots dumped account worthless | 29.00 

80 crates peaches dumped account worthless | 96XW 

90 chites apricots sold for |e7JK> cost |130JIO % tOM 

Loss a) cents crate on 70 crates peaches $ 14.00 

Expense selling 118.70 

Extra labor V 14J!S 

Total dalm BBOiOO 



DOCClfXRT S 

A UUTUIED COPY <ff (MKOIAh IlfTOIOK 
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DOUUUIHT 4 



ThiM report ataowB thst llie Ini^ector, A. B. Smith, fintnd doon of 
car dosed. Ice plog In ttmk dosed, tenqiieratiire liudde of car 68*, 
bankers sboot balf fall, and that peadtea and aj^lcoU wwe 0T6r-r^ 
and showed ahimkaga 

DOOUICUT fi 



The paid freight bill here attadied had a notation on it that freight 
chedced 20 boxes of apricots and 80 boxes of peadus faadir monlded. 

DOCDHKITT 6 



This retort contains an Ittsnlsed statement ahowlns jnst bow modi 
was realised fram the sale of eadi kind of trait and showliif 20 boxes 
of aprkobi and SO boxes of peaches dumped. 

DOOUIIUIT 7^ 
MOTIOB OF DA.ttAa* lO waBBWt 

The following form lUnatrates how some dafmants protect th«n- 
selTOs against carriers' dedinlng their claim on acooont of dalm not 
being filed in saffldent tlm& Sadi a form la of spedal use in connection 
with the danse on the Uniform Bill of Lading, sped^dDg the time In 
which the dalm most be Bled. The reader will notice that the dalm 
Is made for a specUed amount, subject to diange later on. 

OelwelH, I0W9, 8/lS/lX 

U. J. Edwarit Local Frdght Agmt 

a. d Q.V. Railroad OonqMny 

O0ltoeiN, lOKt 

(Etestinatlon) 
Itaan Sn: 

Toa are hereby notUled that a consignment of Qr. FruiU 

comdatlng of abont arrived at your station on or 

sbout Joltf S, ISlt, over the line of said. ...C. i Q, N 

Railroad In J. Y. Z. car nntaber . . . .SOSl In a badly 

damaged condition, caused by the ne^igenoe of said. ...0. d a. N..... 
Railroad Company and ccwnectlng carriers. 
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As ownws of laid mewJuwUiw, or u nprcMcitatlTes of mdi oimax, 

we herebf make datm and demuid nptm said O. a Q. S. 

Ballroad Oompany, and all Interested coonecttng carrlen, for the Bom 

of $tSOM damagM bjr leaaon of tlie premlsea. If, on'flnal 

dbiiKwltlon of thla conalgnDieDt, tlie loss shall prove UOBE OB LESS 

than ttS0.0O, we will so adriae yoa and AMEND OLAIU 

ACCOBDINQLS. Please addwwtedse receipt bweoC, handlof ns dalm 
namtier for future refetenca 

Tonn trolr, 

Fort FoUey OommUHom Oo. 

Bv 



Letter of local aeent at Oelweln, timnsmlttlnc the fOn«olii( notice 
to the lYelgbt Claim Ageiit at Chlcaso, tocether with a now <^ 1>1> 
O. B. & D. (over, ^art, and damage) report 



DootruBfT 9 

A drcolar letter to the agent of the C. ft G. N. B. B. at Oooncll Btufle 
and Oelweln, from the Freight Claim Agent, reqneetltig Information on 
the following matters: (1) Date and time of arrival and departure of 
the car; (2) amount of Ice In bankers; (8) amonat of loe added, If 
any; (4) condition of the drip pipes and ventUaton; and (6) result 
of the inspection of contents of car. 

DOCDMKIIT 10 

R^IMrt of agent at Council Blattt. Gar reccdred from Untoo Padflr, 
June 28, 9:80 A. H.; sMled boUi sides, 8. P. Co. 19 W; forwarded 
same date in extra at 9:26 P. If.; sealed 8. P. Oo. 19 W and 89886; 
bunkers % full when received and forwarded, no ice added ; renla dosed, 
drip pipes flowing freely ; contrats apparently O. K. 



DOOtTUBNT 11 
Beport of egnt at Odweln. Car arrived June 29, 3 P. H. ; daUvend 
July 1, 7 A. U.; bnnkers % fullic& 



Frdght Clatm Agenf s request of Division Snperlntendoit for move- 
ment of the car over the line of the C. ft G. N. 
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DOODHCRT U 

IIOVUIKRT BBPOn 

Tlie movemeDt reiwrt reqneated on Docmnent 12 ibowed arrirlng 
time KDd iMTtn; time at Oonndl BhiIBi and OUrlon, wrrivlnB ttm* 
at Ovlwdn, and train nomben and oondnctora' namea. 

OocDUEnr 14 
Letter dated March 3, 1913, by F. C. A. of tlie a A G. N. to the 
Ant. OOL Ugr. of the Dnim Padflc at Omaha, reqaeBttng the (Allowing 
IsftHinatlon: (1) Complete and detailed car morcment; (2) ediednle; 
(8) record o( maximum and mtniiniiiii t«nperatnre at ever; station 
wbeta taken; <4) complete Idng record; and (5) poattlon and condition 
Of voitUatora and Ice ploga. 

Doocifxirr U 
nmsiunoit aeexd roi m doooicbit 14 
Union Padflc Railroad Oompanr 
C. A G. N. Claim Na A-SMt4t 

Amount of aalm nsOM Omote, S9b„ 9-lB-l$U 

Ur. J. any. F. C. A., C. * O. N. B. B. Qh, Bile & 

CAlcaco, m. 

As requested by r<n nnder date of S/S/iS, bOow pleaae And oar 
record of 

(initial) (Nnmber) 

OarX.T.e 8081 Capacity of Tanks JiMO Ito. Oontenta Or. rraM 

rrom WiHten, Oak To Omaha. Seb. Final Deetinttlon, OefwoK low*. 

(HiIb docnnmit is oontlnned on next pag&) 
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DocDifKMT IS — Oont4mie4 



BATCH coraBB 



So. Fao, 
Date e/U/JS 
Time 11. -IS A. M. 
T«mp. Uu. IM 
Hln. M 
" When lBq>. 8t 
WuUier CondltkoH 
C7l0ar 



OfM Ope* CIoMd OIOfMl 



- - 1 o#0»i Opem Clot* I Oloae* 

Date t/t5 

Time fi.iff P. jr. grn 

Temp^ Max. 78 

" Mln. ^ 

" When Inap. S$ 
WMtber ODDdlttou 
Aata 

vo. pmt* 

Date «/«7 
Time 5.-40 P. M. 

Co. Bl«1fa 
Date B/za 
Time 5.-50 il. V. 
Temp. Uax. 1(K> 
Mln. 7i 
" Wbett Insp. 7i 
Weather Coudltlom 
Clear 

Warblll InatmctloDS Seloe of aJt ngukw Mv •toMMM, 

BwuarkB: Cannot wt out at OmalM~Hamdled MrtMVft to Oo; Bhqfi. 



i 0>ml 0pm OlOMf 1 OloeMl 



1 Opeiil Open ClOHtf i Clat«f 



DoonuiMT 16 

Lettor of r. 0. A. of the 0. * G. N. to the Snpt of Tnuuvt. of the 
Bo. Pac, dated UArdi 8, ms, nonesUng same InfarmatlaB tm In Docu- 
ment 14. 



B«port dated Mardi 24, 191S, of the 8iip& of Traaqn of Uie 8o. 
Pac. containing similar Information to that an shown In Docnnmit IB 
as followB: 
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fnltlala X. 7. B. 



aalm A-90lt-t 

dalmant Fort Vallej/ Com. Co. 

OoDtento . 

From Wimten, 0«U. 

Date S4t-a WtyUU BP 75 

Destined rfa Oird«M DlfcrMd to. . 

Route 



BuU of OMjd . 



8 II « If 



Loading commenced 

Loadlns finUted ff/aS/iS 

Ou releawd 

Otr foimudei 

BowTlIle B/ta/lt j^^ ^; JJ; 

f.-i5A.jr. n 

flptAs SM A. M. 89 

8.-iSP.M. 59 

Ouita B:^SP.M. 72 

Jiif5A.Jr. SB 

ogdoD c/ts/is i.-MP.if. jm 

60 
Ttme In truHlt «8.-i5 

" 91M 

8:U 

DOOUUBHT 16. 



Ddsr 



DOODUCTTI 19 AHD 20 

Utter or F. G. A. o( the a A G. N. to the agent »t tb» B. P. at 
Wlnten, CU., reqaeeting detailed InformatloD aa te the condition of 
ths ahlpmeot when loaded and the agent'a reply thereto. Fralt In 
good aUp^ag condition, full7 loed, properlf braced, and atored In car. 

HocruMnrr 21 
Additional letters of the F. C. A. of the C. A Q. N., icqneatlng 
exidanatlon of dlacr^tandea In reports m-evioualj recelTed as follows: 
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Caikago, Ainll 17, 191S. 
a 4 G. N. aabn No. 
Fort Tall^ Com. Oo. 

Mr. F. Bmltb, Svpl, 
Olartoa, la. 

I am nferrlDg to jron tbe pRpen In tbto claim and call roar 
Bttcntloa to tbe ontllne atatement ibowlng tbe bandUng of tbe car over 
all railL 

This OLT aeema to bare been last iced at Nortb Platte^ Neb., oo 
Jane 27. Waa tbe car Iced at Clarion, la. 7 According to agent at Oo. 
Blnfb, tbe bunkwa were S/4 foil when bandied at hla station. It 
doea not aeem tbat we bsve a complete Idng record from Nortb Platte, 
Neb., to (Mwein, becanae tbe car conld not bare arrtTed at Oelwdn wltti 
buDkera 2/S fall anleea Iced betwera North Platte and tbe destination. 
Waa tben any dtiay on tbe Western Dlvlalonl Wbat was tbe poeltlan 
of tbe ventUatora, Ice plnga, and batdiesT Were waxte plpea open and 
flowlnf fredji 

Pleaae comidete tbe lavestlinitlon on tbe Western Dlrlalon and 
return die papen promptly. 

SlCMd 

Frdi^t Claim Agott 

<%lcago, J^tril 17, lais. 
C. * O. N. CtUm No. 
Fort Taller Oom. Oa 
t2SQiOO 
Agent 
Odweln, la. 

X. T. E. Oar 80S1 loaded wltb green fmit arrlTed In yoor yards 
at 11 :S5 A. M. on Jnne 29, 1912. Tour 0. 8. ft D. Report No. SM of 
Julj 8, 1912, statea tbat ddlrery was made on tbat date. Sb^tment 
cbedtUig oat 20 bojes a^vlcots and SO boxes peacbes OTor-rtpe and 
monldr, wbUe tbe original O. B. A D. Na 491, dated July 3, 1912, does 
not carry any notations as to damage. 

Fartbmnoie, In reply to mine of Aogost 2S yoa advised tbat 
car arrived at 2 P. M. on Jnne 28 and waa dellTered July 1, 7 A. H. I 
want yoa to go Into tbis matter carefolly, advising as to the exact 
time ot arrival, qaantlty of ice in tbe bvnkers at tbat time, and poeltioD 
of Ice tflogs and batches. Were tbe wsate pipee opm and flowing 
fre^t At what boor and on what date was delivery made to the 
conalgneeT On what date did yon chet^ tbe consignment? Wbat waa 
the exact extent of the damage and wbat In yoor (pinion Caused the 
damagel Shipment la covered by Winters, Ctal., W/B SP TC, Jmw 
22, 1912. 

Signed 

Freight Claim Agent. 
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FBEIOHT CLAIMS 

Dooumni 22 



ChkaKO and Great Norttaem BaUrMd Oa 

Claim No. 419 

Amoant t*30M 

OommixUty, Orem Frutt. Claimant, Fort VaUey CommlMUm Oq. 
Prom Wiiti«r§, Col., to Oelwetit, Iowa, rta A. B. O. B. «. 
W/B B. P. es Date e/8f /!« Car No. Z. F. Z. 80S1 

PERMIT ISBPEOTIOS PBRISEABLB 
B/L Instrnctlojui VctUi etotod at Wttttert to DertlMoWofi, cw <i«*r ioe 

from Winter; ketp /n% toed to OettinaHon. 
Cause and Baala of claim— Fntft over-ripe, ihoKt heavy thrimieaoe. 



I I .1 li \ l\\ul 



«m __ 

Ontoreil 
8/U Oar 

Placed 
6/a Oar 

Loaded 

em 8.-09 1100$ 9$ 

P.M. 88 

ff/B 10:80 ll.-OO tOOO T9 

A.M. A.M. M 

o/H 11:00 aao looo st 

p. M. A. M. « 

CorHtt «m a.-t5 S:iS M 

A.M. P.M. W 
Offden 9/U ti:U 

A.M. 

V.P. Oadm B/t5 1:05 100 

P.M. 00 OpmCIowd 

BvoMrttm a/a 8:X5 o.-ts nso 78 _ 

p. M. A. M. +S Oj»«t CUned 

V.PUMe tf/«7 S:^ k:» 3440 OpenCIOted 

p. M. P.M. 

Co. Biufft e/ta s.so a.ao igo 

A.M. A. M. 7JI OpenOloted 

a. d Co. Bluff* e/sa a.-so ope» moKS 

"■ Oehpvta 0/t9 UM Ofm One 

A.M. y^ 

OMtto 
«M 

tank 
eo booet spHmtf awl SO loaet feaehe$ otw-rfpe antl moittdy. 
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Doocmin 28 



Gtolmurifs Mil Attadied ckUb for payment of 1281X00 acoonnt aUecoA 
ovcr-bMted oondltloB of the fnilt at time conslpuDent was ddlvered at 
Odwdn. 

Ootllne ahowB movMnent of car from WlntsTH, Oallf., to Oelwelii, 
Iowa, and atatement of luing and temperatnie record. Gar made very 
good timet beluc bandied in seven dajs. 

Car waa Iced by S. P. and U. P. at Winters, Bosevtilet Trndcce, 
ETanatOD, and N. Platte. Thla company failed to Ice Thlle In Iti pos- 
BeflBhm, altliODCli car was last Iced at N. Platte aboat 10 P. M^ Jnne 27. 

Asent ol tbls company at Ooonctl BlofTa claims bonkerB were T/8 
full at 8:30 A. M. the next morning. 

Atmt at (Mveln claims Ice tanks were 1/2 fall at time car anrlred. 
It does aean that qnantlty of Ice nipplled while tar was In transit 
OQjSit to have maintained refrigeration throaghont the Joomer- 

nie condgnnwDt checked out at (Mwdn, 20 boxes apricots and 80 
boxM peadMs ovw-rlpe aod monldj'. 
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APPENDIX B 

The primary object of this treatise hag been to treat the 
subject of claimB from the standpoint of the man who baa 
already been damaged in some way in the handling of his 
freight, and who desires to know the proper method to be used 
in the collection of such damages from the carrier. 

In the past, the energies of the carriers and the shippers 
have been very lai^ly eipoided in the adjnatment of daima 
after they have occnrred. Within the last few years, how- 
ever, there has been a very decided movement on the part of 
the carriers, the shippers, and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
miasioQ to do what is possible to prevent claims. Some car- 
riers now have special departmenta entirely devoted to the 
subject of investigating the cauaea of freight claima and sug- 
gesting measures by which the number and amount of claims 
may be materially reduced. 

In making up Western Classification No. 51, the carriers had 
this point strongly in mind, and in many caaea a change in rat- 
ing was made so that it would be to the shipper's interest to 
tabe measures to ship his goods in such a way that the liability to 
claima would be materially reduced. The Interetate Commerce 
Commission strongly sanctiona this action on the part of the car- 
riers and, where it was shown that the difference in rating was 
based only on the desire of the carriers to reduce the amount of 
claims, the Commission allowed the higher ratii^ on packages 
more liable to dam^e. 

Much baa been said and written on this sabjeet and many 
valuable suggestions made. Space will not allow us to go into 
this subject in detail, bnt we give below some simple rules 
which if closely adhered to will materially assist in getting 
freight to destination without loss or dam^e. It should be 
liome in mind that, while carriers can be compelled to pay 
damage for which they are responsible, such payment will not 
reimburse the shipper for lost customers or other losses for 
61 
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which the carrier cannot be held. (See treatise on "Reducing 
Freight Charges to a Minimum.") 

The sn^estions given below are taken from the publication 
entitled, "Way to Ship," issued hj the Chicago Association 
of Commerce. 

Iti48cus torn PamHTiON or CiiiiMi 



(*.) All pftdUS* rmcbt Iboald b« eueranr ■na Kcarelj paired M U to 
be elsirly able to wltbiUnd all ordlnar; rliks of transportation. Tbe nw of 
fllmar packasn and eareleti method* of i>acklDK ibmild be aTotdeil. 



(a) la tbe cue ot lew carload ablpmenta each pafUige of frelcfat ahoold 
be leflbl; marked and ao marked «• not to be obliterated by oraioarT rUka of 
transirartatlOD. When neceaaarr to ase taga tor marklnf. thef ahaald be atroDB 
and dnrable, made of rope, mantla paper or linen and should be lecaTelf -aewvd 
to the packan or tied to It tv a wire tie. 

(bj Name of consignee and destlnatlou Id full. Where there are two 
points In a state of the eatne name, then the eoiiDtj ahoald be dealKoated. 

<c) All old mark* on packages should be remored or obliterated to aTOld 
coDfnaloD as to which marks are correct. 

(d) WhersTsr practicable shipper's name and locaUon with the word 
"from" precedlOK them ahould be (Iren. 

It tbla li done, dlapotftlon of sUpmeots which mar go astra; can be more 
readtlf aeeonpliahed. 

BILL* or LUtinO ASD aHtPPINO BBCaiFTB 

Bill ot ladlni or shlKilOK receipt ahimld be made In a dear and leclUe man- 
■sr, eoBtalnlnc tbe followlug Information Id fall : 

la) Name »f shlppInK point and d*t« of ahlpment. 
{b> Name of consignor, 

(c) Name of conatgoee and deatlnatlon. Where tbere are two poltita In 
a state of the nme nsme, then the eonntr shall be dealtnated. 

(d) When tbe freight Is conslKlled to a place not located on the line of 
a railroad, each package, handle or piece sball be marked with the aame of the 
station at which tb« consignee wlU accept dellrerr, and socb other Infonnatlan 
gtren aa reqnlred lir the mlea of the carriers. 

(«> Number of pacfeagea and description of commodity. 
it) Ijeaa4b«a-cari<Md freight shall be properlj maifced and special marks. 
If any, shown in ab^iplDg order or receipt. 



(■) Shortages dlBcoTered at time of dellreTy ahonld be endoraed a 
paid frelgfat bill. 

(h) Damages dlaeorered at time of dellrery ahoald he <B)loiaed iqM 
paid fmgtat bill, sach notation to atate the exact extaH and utnre of di 
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